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troops. Indeed, the French generals came to conclude 
that British troops must be lurking behind every hill- 
side on which they could not be seen. Reminiscences of 
rude surprises in the Peninsula held Ney back during the 
critical hours of June 16 from attacking at Quatre Bras. 
The moral ascendency Wellington had established over 
his adversaries made Marmont and Dorsenne refrain on 
September 26, 1811, from attacking the Fuente Guinaldo 
position where Wellington was so audaciously standing 
at bay. ‘We cannot see the English, therefore they must 
be there’ is no exaggeration of the belief which Wellington 
had instilled into his opponents’ minds. Again, he 
developed the use of light troops as skirmishers to 
counteract the tirailleurs, who usually pushed on ahead 
of the French columns and paved their road to success 
by a vigorous and well-sustained fire-attack, to which 
Prussian and Austrian lines, unprotected by skirmishers, 
had found reply almost impossible. Lastly, he was careful 
to cover the flanks of his line, either by the ground, as 
at Talavera and Fuentes de Onoro, or by cavalry and 
artillery, as at Salamanca. This tactical system was 
sketched by Mr Oman in his first. volume (pp. 114-22); 
the chapter in ‘ Wellington’s Army’ which sets it forth is 
far fuller and more exhaustive. Another matter to which 
the book devotes a good deal of space is the exact com- 
position of the army, its ever-changing distribution into 
brigades and divisions, and the methods adopted for 
keeping it up to strength. This is a subject to which 
constant references are made in the ‘History,’ but it is 
convenient to have all the scattered references together. 


When in January 1809 Napoleon turned back from 
Astorga, leaving to Soult the task of pursuing Moore, he 
believed his presence to be no longer needed in Spain. In 
his rejection of Lanfrey’s view that Napoleon wanted an 
excuse for abandoning an enterprise which was proving 
unexpectedly difficult, Prof. Oman is supported by M. 
Fournier, whose excellent life of the Emperor has re- 
cently been translated—none too skilfully—into English. 
M. Fournier regards Austria’s menacing attitude and the 
intrigues of Talleyrand and Fouché as the reasons of 
Napoleon’s departure (ii, 69-71), and certainly all the 
orders for completing the subjugation of the Peninsula 
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bear out the view that he believed the back of the 
resistance to be broken. But if he had routed the 
Spanish armies, and if for the moment Andalusia seemed 
at his mercy, Moore’s stroke had, nevertheless, been most 
successful. The main field force of the French had been 
drawn off to the rugged remoteness of Galicia, and so 
southern Spain was given an invaluable breathing space 
to reorganise her resistance. It is true that the mania for 
pitched battles, which possessed nearly every Spanish 
general except la Romana, led to Cartoajal’s ruining the 
Army of La Mancha at Ciudad Real on March 27 and to 
Victor’s routing Cuesta’s Army of Estremadura at 
Medellin next day; but neither victory could be followed 
up, nor could Soult improve upon his capture of Oporto 
(March 29). Everywhere the French came to a standstill 
for want of reinforcements and through the impossibility 
of co-operation. 

Napoleon’s plan for the simultaneous invasion of Por- 
tugal by Soult from the north and Victor from the east 
betrays his failure to realise the conditions under which 
his lieutenants had to operate. ‘It is impossible,’ as 
Mr Oman says (ii, 176), ‘ to give effective aid to a colleague 
whose condition and whose whereabouts are unknown.’ 
The insurgent peasantry were far more formidable than 
the organised armies of Spain; ‘the greater the disaster 
suffered by the national troops,’ so Marshal Jourdan 
declared, ‘ the more willing were the population to rise and 
take arms.’ The French could not subdue the country as 
they had subdued Italy and Germany. As they passed 
on, the peasants rose behind them, cut their communica- 
tions and intercepted their messengers, until, in the words 
of a French officer-diarist, Fantin des Odoards, ‘ the march 
of the Second Corps was like the progress of a ship on 
the high seas: she cleaves the waves, but they close 
behind her, and in a few moments all trace of her passage 
has disappeared.’ The French could only Subdue Spain 
by actually occupying not only the chief towns but every 
village, since, if left unoccupied, it became a centre of 
active resistance. But while any hostile army remained 
‘in being’ such dispersion was impossible. And by April 
1809 such a force was in effective existence. When 
Moore advanced into Spain some 10,000 British had 
remained in Portugal under Sir John Cradock, and when, 
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towards the end of February, Castlereagh decided to con- 
tinue the struggle in the Peninsula and carried his 
colleagues with him, this handful formed the nucleus of 
the army he entrusted to Wellington. Prof. Oman 
criticises Cradock severely. Instead of concentrating his 
force round Lisbon as though about to evacuate Portugal, 
Cradock, he argues, should have advanced to Abrantes or 
Almeida and made all possible show (ii, 202). But Mr 
Fortescue has come across some of Cradock’s letters which 
Prof. Oman was unable to find, and by their aid makes 
out a good defence (pp. 117-19). Cradock’s instructions 
were obscure and seemed to point rather to evacuation 
than to the continuation of the contest. Mr Fortescue 
is not quite so successful in his efforts to minimise the 
differences between the views of Moore and Wellesley as to 
the defensibility of Portugal (pp. 126 ff.). He argues that 
Moore was treating the Portuguese army as valueless, 
whereas its restoration to efficiency was the basis of 
Wellesley’s readiness to undertake the defence. This is 
so; but there is still an enormous difference between 
Wellesley’s ‘I have always been of opinion that Portugal 
might be defended, whatever the result of the con- 
test in Spain, and Moore's ‘If the French succeed 
in Spain it will be vain to attempt to resist them in 
Portugal.’ 

Wellesley came out to Portugal with a definite plan, 
based upon a really remarkable insight into the prevail- 
ing conditions (Oman, ii, 290 ff.). ‘He had gauged per- 
fectly well the situation and the difficulties of the French,’ 
he had grasped the fundamental truth that ‘the more 
ground the French hold down, the weaker will they be at 
any given point.’ ‘The Emperor could not send to Spain 
a force sufficient to hold down every province and also to 
provide a field army large enough to beat the Anglo- 
Portuguese and capture Lisbon. If the French dispersed 
and kept down the vast tracts of conquered territory, 
they had no force left with which to take the offensive 
against Portugal: if they massed their armies, they had 
to give up broad regions which immediately relapsed 
into insurrection.’ Thus, when in June 1811 a French 
concentration forced Wellington to abandon his second 
siege of Badajoz, the French had to pay for their success : 
promptly as Soult hurried back to Seville, he never quite 
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regained the hold on eastern and southern Andalusia 
which he had had before the relief of Badajoz. 

Those who write Wellington down as a mere defen- 
sive general, inclined to over-caution, fortunate beyond 
the average and of not more than mediocre capacity, will 
have their eyes opened if they read either Prof. Oman or 
Mr Fortescue on 1809. There was nothing of Fabian 
methods about the offensive against Soult with which 
Wellesley opened his operations. As Mr Fortescue justly 
remarks (p. 163) the passage of the Douro demanded ‘ no 
ordinary audacity, and if the element of luck entered 
into the campaign, it was Soult who was fortunate. Had 
the Ponte Nova been properly destroyed, or had General 
Tilson or the Portuguese commander Silveira done all 
that might have been reasonably expected, Soult would 
never have extricated the wrecks of his army from the 
Tras os Montes. Wellington missed capturing Soult, but 
he achieved more than he had calculated upon, and freed 
himself to tackle the more urgent danger—Victor’s corps 
on the eastern frontier. 

About Talavera both authors are in substantial agree- 
ment. Both, we are glad to see, assign to Mackenzie’s 
brigade (24th, 3lst, 45th) its fair share for the credit 
in saving the day, a service Napier had overlooked. If 
Wellington’s advance up the Tagus proved a fiasco, and if 
in the week after the battle he found himself in a position 
of grave peril, the blame belongs mainly to Venegas, the 
commander of the Army of La Mancha, whom Mr 
Fortescue gibbets as ‘irresolute for any good purpose, 
but unswerving in the pursuit of folly’ (p. 264). Prof. 
Oman (pp. 480 ff.) criticises the ‘ double exterior lines’ on 
which operations were planned and the trust placed in the 
Spaniards; on this Mr Fortescue also is severe, arguing 
that Wellington was impetuous and over-confident and 
should have been warned by Moore’s experience of 
Spanish co-operation (p. 285 ff.). But what other course 
was open to Wellington? To have refused to co-operate 
with Cuesta and Venegas would have been most impolitic 
and unjustifiable before he had had positive proof of 
what co-operation entailed and of what reliance could be 
placed on Spanish commissaries. He received a severe 
lesson which was not lost on him, but to blame him for 
having made the venture is most unreasonable. More- 
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over, success was nearly achieved. But for Cuesta, 
Victor could hardly have escaped destruction on the 
Alberche on July 23: had Venegas shown ordinary 
vigour he had Madrid at his mercy for six days. French 
writers have represented Wellington as escaping destruc- 
tion only by a miracle ; but the miraculous is rather to be 
found in Ney’s unexpected evacuation of Galicia, which 
alone made Soult’s move on Plasencia and Almaraz 
possible (Fortescue, p. 237). All Wellington’s informa- 
tion led him to suppose Soult’s corps still hors de combat, 
and Ney’s committed to subjugating Galicia. And it is 
clear that by August 6, when he was in the Mirabete- 
Meza d’Ibor position, Wellington was perfectly safe. 
The French concentration had foiled his move on Madrid ; 
but Ney’s corps had to return at once to protect. 
Salamanca against del Parque and la Romana, Sebastiani 
had to hasten eastward against Venegas, and Soult could 
attempt nothing against Wellington, much less advance 
into Portugal. It was only because starvation drove 
Wellington back from Mirabete to Badajoz that the 
Talavera campaign proved comparatively barren. ‘If I 
could only have fed,’ wrote Wellington, ‘I could, after 
some time, have struck a brilliant blow either at Soult 
at Plasencia or at Mortier in the centre.’ 

But was Talavera fruitless? To check Wellington the 
French had had to effect a concentration resembling on 
a smaller scale that which in 1812 forced him to. retreat 
from Burgos. ._But concentration involved evacuation ; 
in 1809 of Galicia and the Asturias, in 1812 of Andalusia. 
Moreover, while Wellington lay at Badajoz, he at. once 
covered Portugal and flanked any advance into Andalusia ; 
and for the rest of the year the French could not resume 
their main offensive, having to tell off a strong force to 
watchhim. Meanwhile Beresford’s vigorousreorganisation 
was rapidly making the Portuguese army an effective fight- 
ing machine, and already, under Colonel Fletcher's direc- 
tion, the great lines in front of Lishon were taking shape. 

Between the close of the Talave:«. campaign and 
Soult’s invasion of Andalusia the Junta launched the 
armies at its disposal ina new and utterly futile advance 
upon Madrid, from which Wellington wisely held aloof. 
Del Parque with la Romana’s old Army of Galicia defeated. 
Marchand at Tamames, but the utter rout of Ocana, in 
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which Areizaga’s ‘combination of rashness and vacilla- 
tion’ involved the unfortunate Army of La Mancha, 
destroyed Andalusia’s poor chance of repulsing invasion. 
Its only good result was the overthrow of the utterly 
incompetent Central Junta. And in December the 
French gained another important success by finally over- 
coming the magnificent resistance which the Catalan 
fortress of Gerona had been making ever since May. 
Alvarez’s heroic defence of that place had delayed the 
progress of the French on the east coast for eight months. 
Hardly anywhere does Prof. Oman appear to so much 
advantage as when describing the operations in Catalonia 
and Aragon. He might well despair of so complicated a 
subject, but he contrives, nevertheless, to give us a wonder- 
fully clear picture. Despite a wealth of detail the main 
theme is never lost sight of, and the military lessons are 
admirably brought out. Except that it absorbed a large 
number of French troops, the struggle in the east was 
really quite a separate affair. Together Suchet’s Third 
Corps in Aragon and the Seventh in Catalonia, successively, 
but none too successfully, commanded by St Cyr, Augereau 
and Macdonald, usually amounted to over 60,000 men, and, 
while the constant minor reverses which the Catalans and 
the guerillas of Aragon inflicted on isolated detachments 
involved in the aggregate enormous losses, the reduction 
of Gerona alone cost 14,000 casualties. Nowhere was the 
resistance more stubborn and bitter than in Catalonia, 
and though Suchet made steady progress, reducing Lerida 
in May 1810, Tortosa in January 1811, and Tarragona in 
June, the indomitable Catalans persisted in resisting, 
though their fortresses fell and their field armies were 
routed repeatedly. 

Soult’s invasion of Andalusia achieved immediate 
success. Areizaga’s feeble resistance collapsed at once; 
his troops dispersed ; Seville tamely opened her gates ; and 
only the judgment and promptitude of Albuquerque in 
marching at full speed to Cadiz saved that all-important 
but ungarrisoned city. Albuquerque’s action is applauded 
both by Prof. Oman and Mr Fortescue as the saving of 
the south. Soult found himself committed to the siege 
of Cadiz, an enterprise particularly difficult without 
command of the sea. Ten days after the French arrived 
outside the city, the entry of a British garrison, soon 
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raised to 8000 men and entrusted to that distinguished 
veteran, Sir Thomas Graham, made it practically safe. 
Throughout Soult’s stay in Andalusia, his strongest corps, 
Victor’s, was tied down to the blockade of Cadiz, and, 
mainly owing to this, the 70,000 who had sufficed to over- 
run Andalusia proved wholly insufficient to hold it down 
and at the same time subdue Murcia or Estremadura. In 
January 1811 and again in May Soult moved every 
available sabre and bayonet into Estremadura, but each 
time his stay there was cut short by the dangers in which 
his absence involved French rule in Andalusia. If the 
perverse folly of his Spanish colleague, La Pena, had not 
wasted Graham’s brilliant victory at Barrosa, Soult would 
have returned from taking Badajoz (March 1811) to find 
that he had practically all Andalusia to reconquer. 

Indeed Soult’s success was really a blessing in disguise 
to the Allied cause. Had his 70,000 been added to the 
80,000 whom Masséna led into Portugal, Wellington’s task 
would have been incomparably harder. As it was, not 
even the enormous reinforcements, amounting to 140,000 
men, which Napoleon poured into Spain between Wagram 
and Bussaco ever quite sufficed for the simultaneous 
reduction of Andalusia and Portugal and the maintenance 
of the French hold on the rest of Spain. His subsequent 
censure of the Andalusian expedition (cf. Fortescue, p. 365) 
hardly comes well from him, seeing that Soult and Joseph 
had informed him of their project and that he had not 
replied to their formal request for permission to put it 
into effect. Once committed to the subjugation of 
Andalusia, the French could not have abandoned the task 
without great loss of prestige. And yet the success of 
their attack depended ultimately on the British army. 
Portugal flanks the advance to Andalusia, and though 
Wellington did nothing in 1810 to hinder the invasion 
and could not do more in 1811 than shake Soult’s grip 
on the province, yet in 1812 the battle of Salamanca 
showed that Andalusia could not be held in the face 
of a successful counter-offensive by the defenders of 
Portugal. Wellington, as Mr Fortescue shows (p. 463), 
was delighted to see the French handicapped by the 
incubus of Andalusia; nothing suited him better than that 
they should undertake more than they could accomplish 
instead of concentrating upon Lisbon. 
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Both Prof. Oman and Mr Fortescue give excellent 
accounts of Wellington’s preparations for the defence of 
Portugal, the former in greater detail than the latter. 
The military forces of the kingdom were all assigned to 
appropriate spheres; most of the regulars to the field 
army, the militia either to fixed defences or to hanging 
on the flanks and rear of the French, cutting off stragglers 
and foragers and interrupting communications. Great 
defensive works were constructed before Lisbon—lines 
of formidable entrenchments, not liable to be turned 
since one flank rested on the sea and the other on the 
Tagus estuary, well armed and garrisoned solely by 
troops not belonging to the field army, the whole of which 
was held ready for a counter-stroke. Lastly, the country 
through which the French were likely to advance was 
systematically devastated. This expedient was not, as 
some French writers assume, ‘ dictated by the hard heart 
of a general trained in the atrocious wars of the East.’ 
It was ‘an ancient Portuguese device, practised from 
time immemorial against the Castilian invader, which 
had never failed of success’ (Oman, iii, 184). Executed 
thoroughly by the patriotic and frugal peasantry of 
Beira, it proved particularly efficacious against an army 
accustomed, as the French were, to live on the country. 
Masséna contrived to hold on longer than Wellington had 
anticipated, partly because the townsfolk of Santarem, 
Thomar and other places had not carried out their share 
of the work as thoroughly as had the peasantry, partly 
because the pressure of hunger developed among the 
French foragers an extraordinary skill in detecting hidden 
stores of food; but in the end starvation worsted him. 
His long endurance was no less remarkable than Wel- 
lington’s success in starving him out, and was worthy 
of the man who had defended Genoa ‘ to the last rat.’ 

A superficial study of Wellington’s campaign of 1810 is 
probably responsible for the prevalence of the idea that 
he was essentially cautious and adopted the defensive from 
preference. Colonel Henderson in his ‘ Notes on Welling- 
ton,’ * that marvellous little twenty-page essay which is 
worth all the biographies of the Duke ever published, 
has exposed this serious fallacy. ‘The plain truth is 





* ‘Science of War,’ chapter v. 
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that his genius was eminently aggressive . . . that he never 
fought a defensive battle without apologising for it.’ It 
is this which makes Wellington’s self-control in 1810 so 
wonderful. A man so steeped in the instinct of the 
offensive must have often been tempted to try a sudden 
stroke, must have found it difficult not to respond to 
gallant old Herrasti’s appeal to do something for Ciudad 
Rodrigo. But, like Moore before him, he knew that he 
commanded not a British army but the British army ; 
that he could not afford any serious reverse, lest the 
Ministry at home, yielding to the clamour of an Opposi- 
tion as factious as it was ignorant, should be frightened 
into abandoning the Peninsula. Mr Fortescue takes up 
the cudgels on behalf of the Liverpool Ministry with 
characteristic vehemence and no small success. He 
considers. Wellington’s distrust of them unreasonable (pp. 
435-50). They gave him all that was possible in the 
way of financial support, and considering what a legacy of 
sickly and inefficient battalions the Walcheren expedition 
had left, they kept him tolerably supplied with reinforce- 
ments. Of Liverpool] he speaks warmly : the Premier, he 
says, showed ‘more foresight than any previous British 
Minister of War, and ‘cast away completely the 
frittering traditions of Pitt’s régime’ (p. 448), which Mr 
Fortescue has so convincingly denounced in his earlier 
volumes. In a word, the ‘ Arch-Mediocrity’ has at last 
found a friend and is triumphantly vindicated against the 
hardly less than libellous misrepresentations of Napier 
and other political adversaries. Prof. Oman, though less 
enthusiastic about the Ministry, nevertheless defends 
them vigorously.. He represents them as leaning on 
Wellington for encouragement—‘ it required all Welling- 
ton’s robust self-confidence to keep the Ministers 
reassured ’—and certainly one feels that. it was mainly 
because Wellington was resolved to risk nothing and 
to avoid the chance of any ‘regrettable incidents’ 
that he refrained from utilising such a chance as the 
brigade of Ferey and Maucune offered him when late in 
April they were pushed up close to Ciudad Rodrigo. 
The advantages of crushing 7000 men could not lure 
Wellington into running unnecessary risks. 

Until September 1810 only Craufurd’s Light Division 
and attached cavalry came into contact with the French. 
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Mr Oman describes in vivid language how admirably 
Craufurd and his men discharged the outpost work of 
the army. ‘In constant and daily touch with Ney’s corps, 
he was never surprised absolutely and never thrust 
back, save by overwhelming strength: he never lost a de- 
tachment, never failed to detect every move of the enemy, 
and never sent his commander false intelligence.’ But 
this brilliant performance narrowly escaped a disastrous 
termination. Craufurd let himself be caught beyond the 
Coa and only escaped thanks to his officers and men and 
to Ney’s quite uncalled-for attack on the bridge, made for 
the satisfaction of ending the day with a sharp blow at 
the enemy. Mr Fortescue is more severe. A great trainer 
of troops and without an equal as a commander of out- 
posts, Craufurd was too excitable to shine in action, and 
the combat on the Coa was no less ill-managed than 
unnecessary (pp. 483 ff., cf. p. 459). This incident at the Coa 
followed the fall of Ciudad (July 10) and preceded the 
siege of Almeida. Here Wellington had hoped to delay 
Masséna considerably, but on the third day of the siege 
a stray shell exploded the main magazine and laid the 
town in ruins; and Masséna, this obstacle unexpectedly 
removed, quickly pushed forward down the Mondego. 
By taking the worst road in Portugal he avoided the 
position carefully prepared by Wellington on the Alva, 
only to meet with great hardships and finally to be con- 
fronted with the even more formidable hillside of Bussaco. 

Prof. Oman has little difficulty in refuting Napier’s 
assertion that the British were in a perilous position at 
Bussaco on the evening of September 25, that if the French 
had attacked at once they would have found half the 
defenders not yet in position. Nearly all Wellington’s 
troops were already up, and the French had only a weak 
advance-guard. Had Ney attacked sooner, there is no 
reason to suppose he would have fared any better than 
he did on the 27th. Masséna’s dispositions for the attack 
are severely criticised by both writers ; he underrated his 
enemy, and, mistaking Picton’s division, actually the right 
centre of the British, for the extreme right wing, was 
completely deceived by Wellington. One of the chief 
controversies of the battle turns on the respective claims 
of Picton and Leith to the credit for the repulse of 
Reynier’s corps. Prof. Oman and Mr Fortescue differ on 
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some details but are in substantial agreement. The first 
attacks, by Merle and Heudelet, were repulsed by Picton 
only, but that general was wrong in representing Leith’s 
doings as unimportant, for it certainly was Leith who 
defeated the second great attack—that of Foy. 

Mr Fortescue believes Wellington had hoped to check 
the French definitely at Bussaco, that he had counted on 
Trant’s Portuguese blocking the Sardao road by which 
Masséna turned his position and so compelled him to 
retire on Lisbon. But, even so, Wellington had ample 
reasons for satisfaction. The Portuguese had been tried 
and not found wanting: moreover, the confidence of the 
French in themselves and their commander had been 
roughly shaken : the first lesson of Bussaco was that when 
the British offered battle in a position of their own 
choosing, it was best to refuse it. 

Wellington’s retreat on Lisbon was never seriously 
pressed, thanks largely to the skill with which the cavalry 
covered the retirement of the infantry. But the extra- 
ordinary thing is that not till Masséna was within fifty 
miles of Torres Vedras did he even hear of the existence 
of the Lines. Japanese press-censors never did better work 
than this. ‘The French, says Colonel Henderson, ‘ had 
never encountered so mysterious an enemy ’as Wellington 
(‘Science of War, p. 103), and it was the rudest of shocks 
which this master of surprise administered to Masséna at 
Torres Vedras. The Marshal saw at once that an attack 
was out of the question; Bussaco was too fresh in his 
memory, and it says volumes for his staunchness and 
resolution that he held his ground before the Lines for a 
month before falling back to Santarem, where, despite 
almost unexampled difficulties and privations, he main- 
tained his position for nearly five months more. It was a 
contest of endurance, but a contest to which there could 
be but one termination. Of course, the Lines alone did not 
check Masséna: behind the garrisons of these formidable 
entrenchments there lay a field army little inferior to his 
in numbers and ready for a counter-stroke. But to argue, 
as a distinguished military critic has done (‘Imperial 
Strategy,’ pp. 170-1), that the Lines were of no value 
to Wellington is not merely paradoxical, but almost too 
ridiculous to need refutation ; at any rate, neither Prof. 
Oman nor Mr Fortescue has cared to refute it. Wel- 

Vol. 219.—No. 436. c 
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lington has been criticised for missing opportunities of 
falling on isolated detachments of the French during this 
period: he might, for example, have destroyed Junot at 
Sobral, but he knew Masséna was as anxious to be 
attacked as he himself had been to see Masséna run his 
head against the Lines. Cut off from all communication 
with Spain—Trant’s militia re-occupied' Coimbra and 
captured 5000 French sick and wounded three days after 
Masséna moved forward thence, and the only messengers 
who got through had to be escorted by whole battalions 
—in ever greater straits for food, unsupported by any of 
his colleagues, Masséna’s only hope lay in inducing Wel- 
lington to attack his well-chosen position. But Welling- 
ton knew that a merely partial success would not be 
worth the cost, since, if he waited, starvation would 
achieve his purpose; he calculated that a real success 
would mean 10,000 casualties, a higher price than he 
was prepared to pay, especially as, in Mr Fortescue’s 
words, ‘success would probably have meant the raising 
of the siege of Cadiz and the transfer of Soult’s army to 
Portugal. Prof. Oman takes much the same view. 
Though criticising Wellington’s conduct of the pursuit to 
Santarem, he admits that the destruction of a French 
corps or division would not have fitted in with Welling- 
ton’s plan of letting the Portuguese winter do his work 
for him. As Mr Fortescue suggests, a defeat which 
caused the French to evacuate Portugal in November 
would have harmed them infinitely less than did their 
long endurance at Santarem. 

With Masséna’s retreat to Santarem Mr Fortescue’s 
narrative ceases for the present, so that for the campaign 
of 1811 one has not the advantage of comparing his 
version with Prof. Oman’s latest volume, which covers 
the events of that year. In this volume Prof. Oman 
surpasses his own high standard. He handles his 
material even more skilfully; his criticisms and con- 
clusions are even more convincing; and the narrative 
moves on no less lucidly or briskly. Barrosa, Fuentes 
de Ofioro and Albuera give him a splendid theme: his 
treatment is worthy of it. 

Masséna’s tenacity in unexpectedly remaining at San- 
tarem till March 1811 must have given Wellington some 
anxious moments before it finally broke down. There 
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was always the fear that reinforcements might come 
through, and had Wellington been more fully informed 
that one general action must empty the French cartridge- 
boxes, he might well have struck sooner. But he was 
waiting for the reinforcements which enabled him to 
complete the new division which he had formed in October 
and to add yet another, and he was actually planning 
an offensive when Masséna withdrew. Indeed, it was 
because he was thus occupied that the pursuit was at first 
a trifle slow. Of the closing stages of Masséna’s stay at 
Santarem, the alternatives before him, and his reasons for 
retiring by the line of his advance, Prof. Oman gives an 
excellent description (iv, 77 ff.). To cross the Tagus and 
retire through the undevastated Alemtejo seemed prefer- 
able ; but, with Wellington ready to meet it, the attempt 
to cross would probably have produced disaster, and, even 
had the French been so lucky as to get across, they would 
have been losing their communications. Moreover, 
Masséna certainly intended to stand on the Lower 
Mondego; he never expected to be pursued so closely as 
to have to retire directly to the frontier. Wellington's 
pursuit has been criticised as over-cautious, but it kept 
Masséna on the move till he reached Celorico, and it left 
his army in a sorry plight. Moreover, Wellington had 
little numerical superiority, and there was nothing to be 
gained by premature attacks on well-posted rear-guards. 
Prof. Oman analyses in masterly fashion the actions 
which accompanied the retreat. The French thought of 
them as a series of successful checks to the pursuers; 
English writers represent them as the hunting of the 
whole French army from position to position by the 
unaided advance-guard of the British. But, as Prof. Oman 
says, ‘all rear-guard actions begin with a check to the 
pursuers, they end with the retreat of the defenders. 
Ney’s handling of the rear-guard covered him with credit, 
while the Light Division added to their laurels in every 
engagement, even if their temporary commander, Erskine, 
was less fortunate. His maladroitness was most con- 
spicuous in the combat of Sabugal, where, but for his 
blundering, Reynier’s corps might have been destroyed. 
With Masséna’s retreat from Sabugal, which left 
Wellington free to blockade Almeida, the invasion of 
Portugal ended. The responsibility for its failure does 
C2 
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not lie at Masséna’s door. ‘Sent to accomplish an im- 
possible task,’ he had done more than Napoleon could 
reasonably expect. The final causes of the failure were 
Napoleon’s refusal to make a single commander-in-chief 
supreme over all the French armies in the Peninsula and 
his persistence in attempting to direct the war himself 
from Paris. He kept on issuing orders based on data 
already three weeks out of date when they were framed, 
and six weeks or more behind the times when they 
reached their destination. As Prof. Oman pertinently 
asks (p. 29), ‘of what value to Soult on January 22 were 
orders based on the condition and projects of Masséna on 
October 29?’ 

Some of Napoleon’s partisans have sought to make 
Soult the scapegoat for Masséna’s reverses. Prof. Oman 
shows clearly how unjustifiable this is. The co-opera- 
tion of the Army of Andalusia formed no part of ‘the 
original project. Bussaco had already been fought when 
Napoleon first proposed to draw Mortier’s Fifth Corps into 
Estremadura in order to prevent la Romana from joining 
Wellington. The suggestion that Mortier ought to have 
followed la Romana to Torres Vedras reveals its author’s 
utter misunderstanding of the situation in Estremadura 
and Andalusia. In the end Soult did, quite on his 
own initiative, invade Estremadura in January 1811 with 
20,000 men, collected by a dangerous reduction of the 
force holding down Andalusia. His invasion met with 
‘uncovenanted mercies.’ Mendizabal’s miserable tactics 
gratuitously sacrificed the Army of Estremadura at the 
Gebora, perhaps the most disgraceful of the Spanish 
reverses (p. 54). Yet this was eclipsed by the shameful 
action of Imaz in surrendering Badajoz when the fortress 
was far from being untenable and when he knew relief 
was on its way. No more fateful shot was fired in the 
war than the cannon-shot by which the original governor 
of Badajoz, the resolute and resourceful Menacho, was 
killed on March 3. Had he survived, Soult would never 
have taken Badajoz, certainly not in time to make it 
defensible before Beresford could come up. And, once in 
French keeping, Badajoz was a millstone round Welling- 
ton’s neck which hindered all his movements for over a 
year. The pusillanimous Imaz was responsible for the 
carnage at Albuera, for the three British sieges of Badajoz 
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and for the necessity in which Wellington found himself 
of leaving quite a strong portion of his force in Estrema- 
dura. Soult had done much, but his operations had not 
helped Masséna, who had begun his retreat a week before 
Badajoz fell. But, had Masséna held on longer, Soult 
could have done no more for him. Already he had been 
too long absent from Andalusia. He left Mortier behind 
in Estremadura, but Mortier had to recoil when Beresford 
pushed forward across the Guadiana and besieged Bada- 
joz. Tosave Badajoz Soult once again stripped Andalusia 
of troops, but, though his advance raised the siege, the 
desperate conflict of Albuera, ‘the most honourable of all 
Peninsular blazons on a regimental flag,’ was a real defeat 
for him. It was a soldiers’ battle, but Beresford hardly 
deserves the savage and sweeping censures of Napier 
(p. 398). The ‘real hero of the fight’ Prof. Oman finds in 
Lowry Cole, whose dispositions for the decisive advance 
of the Fourth Division were as skilful as his determina- 
tion to deliver that stroke was daring. And while Blake 
was slow in altering his position, the Spaniards of Zayas’ 
division did admirable work. Napier has been as unfair 
to them as to Beresford.* 

Albuera did little for Badajoz. Three days after the 
battle Wellington had started for Estremadura with two 
divisions. He could do this because Almeida. was in his 
hands, and on May 3 and 5 he had inflicted on Masséna a 
reverse which nearly equalled Bussaco. It speaks well 
for Masséna that within a month of Sabugal he was able 
to bring the disorganised Army of Portugal to the front 
again, but his tactics on May 3 suggest that he had learnt 
little from experience. The attack on Fuentes de Onoro 
was reminiscent of Bussaco and was repulsed with equally 
disproportionate loss to the assailants. In the second day’s 
fighting Massena drove in the Seventh Division, which 
Wellington had posted wide on his flank. However, 
renewed attacks on Fuentes failed to wrest it from 
Wellington, and until it was captured an assault on the 
strong main position to which Wellington had withdrawn 
his exposed wing offered little prospect of success. 





* As a matter of simple arithmetic it is difficult to arrive at Napier’s 
¢1800 unwounded men, the remnant of 6000’: there were over 9000 British 
in the battle, among whom there were just 4000 casualties, 
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In his discussion of Wellington’s tactics at Fuentes 
(pp. 343-8) Prof. Oman is excellent, showing how un- 
convincing many of Napier’s criticisms are when the 
facts are thoroughly investigated. Undoubtedly Houston's 
division was driven in, but it only lost 250 men and was 
never in danger from the French infantry, while the 
ineffectiveness of the French cavalry against steady 
infantry was never so clearly displayed as in this day’s 
fighting. To talk, as Napier does, of what Napoleon 
would have done in Marmont’s place is really futile. 
Wellington knew what he had against him, and it is 
absurd, on the strength of what did not happen, to repre- 
sent the battle as a French victory. If Imaz had not 
surrendered Badajoz Wellington would not have been 
without the Fusiliers and the ‘Die Hards’ of Albuera. 
One might bandy ‘ifs’ for ever. After all, it was more 
in his great strategical combinations than in tactics that 
the Emperor’s special strength lay. 

If beaten at Fuentes, Masséna had at least the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the garrison of Almeida had escaped. 
For this, which was a great vexation to Wellington, 
Mr Oman fixes the responsibility on the author of 
many another mishap, Erskine, a subordinate whom 
political interest had inflicted on his chief. But the old 
Marshal had seen his last battle in Spain: on May 10 
Marmont arrived to supersede him. Of Marmont Prof. 
Oman gives an excellent portrait (pp. 358-60). His 
military capacity has been undervalued; a_ skilful 
strategist, a talented organiser, a better colleague than 
most of the Marshals, his weak point lay in tactical 
execution ; the critical moment often found him lacking 
in resolution. But in his first months in command of 
the Army of Portugal he showed wonderful energy 
and not less remarkable readiness to subordinate his 
own chances of distinction to the good of the French 
arms asa whole. By June he had not only reorganised 
his command, re-equipped and clothed his men, but had 
restored their morale, so that it was a most efficient 
force which he led across the Tagus into Estremadura. 
His presence there was urgently needed, for Wellington 
was pressing Badajoz hard, and Soult was too weak to 
raise the siege. Marmont was only just in time. Hampered 
though Wellington was by the weakness of his siege- 
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train (p. 419) and by his engineers’ mistakes, Badajoz 
was nearing starvation. Philippon had actually resolved 
to imitate Brennier at Almeidaif help did not come soon, 
when, on June 10, Wellington resolved to raise the siege, 
fell back before Soult and Marmont, and took up a 
position astride the Caya, in which he could offer battle 
with every confidence. One of his flanks rested on the 
fortress of Elvas, the other on mountainous country. 
By this time he had been joined by the divisions left on 
the Coa, which had moved south parallel with Marmont ; 
and thus his force was within a few thousands of the 
60,000 men whom the French concentration had brought 
together. Napier calls the moment ‘one of the most 
dangerous of the whole war,’ and says ‘a great battle 
was in the interests of the French’—a very doubtful 
verdict.. As he himself says, ‘the blood spilled at Albuera 
still reeked in the nostrils of Soult’s soldiers.’ Neither 
Marshal fancied attacking Wellington in a position of 
his own selection; they were content to hold him in 
check. The offensive spirit had passed from them to him. 

Moreover, as usual, there was a price to pay for 
concentration. Badajoz delivered meant trouble else- 
where—the Asturias evacuated, Bessiéres’ Army of the 
North fully occupied with the guerillas, Andalusia 
endangered, for Wellington had already despatched 
thither Blake and his Spaniards. The diversion fulfilled 
Wellington’s anticipations (p. 445). Soult had to hasten 
off to Seville, leaving Marmont too weak to do anything 
but retire to the Tagus valley, where he spent July and 
August, his troops widely dispersed and in great straits 
for food. The French had now lost the initiative, they 
had to wait on Wellington’s movements and be satisfied 
if they could thwart him. Thus what brought Marmont 
into the field again was another fortress in danger. On 
returning from Badajoz to Beira (August) Wellington 
had blockaded Ciudad Rodrigo, and to assist Marmont 
to relieve it Dorsenne had to collect half the Army of 
the North, with the usual corollary of letting territory 
lapse to the guerillas. This episode was marked by ‘one 
of Wellington’s rare slips’ (p. 572). Instead of promptly 
retiring to his selected position Wellington left his 
advanced divisions, Picton’s and Craufurd’s, perilously 
near the enemy, and only the admirable conduct of the 
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Third Division at El Bodon extricated them. Even then 
had Marmont attacked in force at Fuente Guinaldo, he 
would have caught Wellington with under half his army. 
But once again he shrank from attacking Wellington. 
Bussaco and Fuentes had instilled into French minds 
a belief well summed up in the opinion attributed to 
Montbrun, ‘The English position is impregnable; what 
proves it is that Wellington is offering battle upon it’ 
(p. 576). It was not, then, wholly to fortune that Wel- 
lington owed the safe passage of this crisis. He had 
calculated on being able to bluff the French, and had not 
calculated wrongly. But Graham’s ‘very pretty—but 
spun rather fine’ expresses one’s feelings. The real 
criticism is that no adequate object was to be achieved 
by running the risk. 

With the revictualling of Ciudad Rodrigo and the 
dispersion of Marmont’s and Dorsenne’s armies into 
their old cantonments, the operations of 1811 ended, save 
for one episode—Hill’s brilliant surprise of Girard at 
Arroyo des Molinos (pp. 596-8). Confined as a rule to 
the réle of observation, Hill was an ‘ executive officer of 
the highest merit,’ capable of planning and conducting 
most difficult operations, and this blow, which filled 
Soult with apprehension and for a time severed his 
communications with Marmont, is a proof of Hill's 
brilliancy as well as his prudence. Ona smaller scale it 
resembles the stroke Wellington was even then carefully 
preparing—the sudden dash on Ciudad Rodrigo, with 
which 1812 opened. For Prof. Oman’s account of that 
and of the subsequent operations of the great Salamanca 
campaign we must wait for his fifth volume. 

Two interesting questions suggest themselves. How 
would Napoleon’s presence in Spain have influenced the 
course of events? Why did he never return thither? 
To discuss what never happened might seem superfluous, 
but some cautions may be urged against the hasty 
assumption that Napoleon had only to cross the Pyrenees 
to dissipate all the obstacles to the French conquest of 
the Peninsula. His presence would have substituted a 
single will for quarrelling Marshals, each intent on his 
own immediate success, but the ‘stony narrow track’ 
from Pinhel to Vizeu would not have smoothed itself out 
because Napoleon was using it; the barren valley of the 
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Tagus would have produced no more food or forage had 
Napoleon commanded Marmont’s divisions in July 1811; 
the guerillas would have cut off French despatch-carriers 
no less surely because the messages they carried were 
Napoleon’s. 

To the second question M. Fournier offers several 
answers (ii, 124). It was generally expected that Napoleon 
would return to Spain after Wagram, but ‘some declared he 
would not risk his life in a land seething with fanaticism, 
others that his divorce . . . prevented him.’ To this last 
view Prof. Oman inclines; he thinks the Emperor did 
genuinely intend to return to Spain, but stayed back on 
account of the dissolution of his marriage, not because 
the news of Ocana made him think all was over. Still, 
it looks as if he failed to realise the difficulties of the task. 
M. Fournier thinks he ‘ had no conception of the terrible 
significance of the guerillas. Prof. Oman finds the 
fundamental error which wrecked Masséna’s expedition 
in the Emperor’s refusal to reckon the Portuguese regulars 
as serious opponents. M. Fournier himself leans to the 
view that distrust of Talleyrand, Fouché and other 
intriguers made Napoleon reluctant to betake himself 
to so ‘great a distance from the centre of his policy.’ 
Prof. Oman tells us that ‘the Peninsula was saved from 
the presence of the Emperor in 1811 because of the neces- 
sary limitations of a one-man power. Napoleon dared 
not leave the centre of affairs; at Vienna or Berlin 
he was still in touch with Paris, in Portugal he would 
have been at the end of the world.’ From Spain he could 
not hope to supervise the rigid enforcement of the 
Continental blockade at Dantzic and Trieste. In 1810 he 
might perhaps have been able to risk going, yet, as 
Prof. Lindner argues (vii, 351), the Emperor may well be 
excused for thinking victory already in his grasp, for 
the enormous reinforcements he was pouring into the 
Peninsula seemed amply sufficient to secure success. But 
in 1811 his relations with Russia were far too strained 
to permit him to go. His only chance then would have 
been to have entrusted the supreme command to Soult 
and to have abandoned the futile attempt to conduct 
from Paris a war of whose peculiarities he could never 
form a correct idea. 

C. T. ATKINSON, 
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Art. 2—THE LIGHTER SIDE OF IRISH LIFE. 


1. An Irish Cousin (Bentley), The Real Charlotte (Ward 
and Downey), The Silver Fox (Laurence and Bullen), 
Some Experiences of an Irish R.M., All on the Irish 
Shore, Some Irish Yesterdays (Longmans), Dan Russel 
the Fox (Methuen). By E, CE. Somerville and Martin 
Ross, 1889-1911. 

2. Spanish Gold, The Search Party (Methuen), The 
Major's Niece, The Red Hand of Ulster (Smith, Elder), 
The Simpkins Plot, The Inviolable Sanctuary (Nelson). 
By George A. Birmingham, 1908-12. 

3. The Novels of Charles Lever. Collected edition. 
Thirty-seven vols. London: Downey, 1897-9. 


In a survey of the Anglo-Irish humorous novel of 
recent times, the works of Charles Lever form a con- 
venient point of departure, for with all his limitations he 
was the first to write about Irish life in such a way as to 
appeal widely and effectively to an English audience. 
We have no intention of dwelling upon him at any length 
—he belongs to an earlier generation—but between him 
and his successors there are points both of resemblance 
and of dissimilarity sufficient to make an iuteresting 
comparison. The politics and social conditions of Lever’s 
time are not those of the present, but the spirit of 
Lever’s Irishman, though with modifications, is still alive 
to-day. 

Lever had not the intensity of Carleton, but he was 
less uncompromising in his use of local colour, and he was 
far more cheerful. He had not the tender grace or 
simplicity of Gerald Griffin, and never wrote anything so 
moving or beautiful as ‘The Collegians,’ but he surpassed 
him in vitality, gusto, exuberance and knowledge of 
the world. Overrated in the early stages of his career, 
Lever paid the penalty of his too facile triumphs in his 
lifetime and his undoubted talents have latterly been 
depreciated on political as well as artistic grounds. His 
heroes were drawn with few exceptions from the land- 
lord class or their faithful retainers. The gallant Irish 
officers, whose Homeric exploits he’ loved to celebrate, 
held commissions in the British army. Lever has never 
been popular with Nationalist politicians, though as a 
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matter of fact no one ever exhibited the extravagance 
and recklessness, of the landed gentry in more glaring 
colours. And he is anathema to the hierophants of the 
Neo-Celtic Renascence on account of his jocularity. 
There is nothing crepuscular about Lever; you might 
as well expect to find a fairy in a railway station. 

Lever never was and never could be the novelist of 
literarymen. He was neither a scholar nor an artist; he 
wrote largely in instalments; and in his earlier novels 
was wont to end a chapter in a manner which rendered 
something like a miracle necessary to continue the 
existence of the hero: ‘ He fell lifeless to the ground, the 
same instant I was felled to the earth by a blow from 
behind, andsaw nomore.’ In technique and characterisa- 
tion his later novels show a great advance, but if he lives, 
it will be by the spirited loosely-knit romances of love 
and war composed in the first ten years of his literary 
career. His heroes had no scruples in proclaiming their 
physical advantages and athletic prowess; Charles 
O'Malley, that typical Galway miles gloriosus, introduces 
himself with ingenuous egotism in the following passage: 


‘I rode boldly with foxhounds; I was about the best shot 
within twenty miles of us; I could swim the Shannon at 
Holy Island; I drove four-in-hand better than the coachman 
himself; and from finding a hare to hooking a salmon, my 
. equal could not be found from Killaloe to Banagher.’ 


The life led by the Playboys of the West (old style) as 
depicted in Lever’s pages was one incessant round of 
reckless hospitality, tempered by duels and practical 
joking, but it had its justification in the family annals of 
the fire-eating Blakes and Bodkins and the records of the 
Connaught Circuit. The intrepidity of Lever’s heroes 
was only equalled by their indiscretion, their good luck 
in escaping from the consequences of their folly, and 
their susceptibilities. His womenfolk may be roughly 
divided into three classes; sentimental heroines, who 
sighed and blushed and fainted on the slightest provoca- 
tion ; buxom Amazons like Baby Blake ; and campaigners 
or adventuresses. But the gentle, sentimental, angelic 
type predominates, and finds a perfect representative in 
Lucy Dashwood. His serious heroines, except that they 
could ride, did not differ in essentials from those of 
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Dickens, and a sense of humour was no part of their 
mental equipment. Lever’s sentiment, in short, is old- 
fashioned, and cannot be expected to appeal to a Feminist 
age, which has given us the public school girl and the 
suffragist. There is no psychological interest in the 
relations of his heroes and heroines; Charles’s farewell 
to Lucy is on a par with the love speeches in ‘The Lyons 
Mail.’ There is seldom any doubt as to the ultimate 
reunion of his lovers; we are only concerned with the 
ingenuity of the author in surmounting the obstacles of 
his own invention. He was fertile in the devising of 
‘exciting incident; he was always able to eke out the 
narrative with a good story or song—as a writer of 
convivial, thrasonic or mock-sentimental verse he 
was quite in the first class—and in his earlier novels 
his high spirits and sense of fun never failed. For he 
was a genuine humorist, or perhaps we should say a 
genuine comedian, since the element of theatricality was 
seldom absent. The choicest exploits of that grotesque 
Admirable Crichton, Frank Webber, were carried out by 
hoaxing, disguise, or trickery of some sort. But the 
scene in which Frank wins his wager by impersonating 
Miss Judy Macan and sings ‘The Widow Malone’ is an 
admirable piece of sustained fooling: admirable, too, in 
its way is the rescue of the imaginary captive in the 
Dublin drain. As a delineator of the humours of 
University life, Lever combined the atmosphere of 
‘Verdant Green’ with the sumptuous upholstery of 
Ouida. Here, again, in his portraits of dons and under- 
graduates Lever undoubtedly drew in part from life, but 
fell into his characteristic vice of exaggeration in his 
embroidery. Frank Webber's antics are amusing, but it 
is hard to swallow his amazing literary gifts or the 
contrast between his effeminate appearance and _ his 
dare-devil energy. 

While Lever’s last nevel ‘Lord Kilgobbin ’—which 
ran as a_ serial in the ‘Cornhill Magazine’ from 
October 1870 to March 1872—was not wholly free 
from his besetting sin, it is interesting not only as 
the most thoughtful and carefully written of his novels, 
but on account of its political attitude. Here Lever proved 
himself no champion 4 outrance of the landlords, but was 
ready to admit that their joyous conviviality was too 
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often attended by gross mismanagement of their estates. 
The sympathy extended to the rebels of ’98 is remarkable. 
and finds expression in the spirited lines : 


‘Is there anything more we can fight or can hate for? 
The “drop” and the famine have made our ranks thin. 
In the name of endurance, then, what do we wait for? 
Will nobody give us the word to begin?’ 


These must have been almost the last lines Lever ever 
wrote, unless we except the bitter epitaph on himself: 


‘For sixty odd years he lived in the thick of it, 
And now he is gone, not so much very sick of it, 
As because he believed he heard somebody say, 
“Harry Lorrequer’s hearse is stopping the way.”’’ 


The bitterness of the epitaph lies in the fact that it 
was largely true; he had exhausted the vein of rollicking 
romance on which his fame and popularity rested. For 
the rest the charge of misrepresenting Irish life is met by 
so judicious a critic as the late Dr Garnett with a direct 
negative : 


‘He has not actually misrepresented anything, and cannot be 
censured for confining himself to the society which he knew; 
nor was his talent adapted for the treatment of such life in 
its melancholy and poetic aspects, even if these had been 
more familiar to him.’ 


Of the humorous Irish novelists who entered into com- 
petition with Lever for the favour of the English-speaking 
public in his lifetime, two claim special notice—Samuel 
Lover and Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu. Lover has always 
been bracketed with Lever, whom he resembled in many 
ways, but he was overshadowed by his more brilliant and 
versatilecontemporary. Yet within his limited sphere he 
was a true humorist, and the careless, whimsical, illogical 
aspects of Irish character have seldom been more effec- 
tively illustrated than by the author of ‘Handy Andy’ and 
‘The Gridiron.’ Paddy, as drawn by Lover, succeeds in 
spite of his drawbacks, much as ‘ Brer Rabbit’ does in the 
tales of Uncle Remus. His mental processes remind one 
of the story of the Hungarian baron who, on paying a 
visit to a friend after a railway journey, complained of a 
bad headache, the result of sitting with his back to the 
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engine. When his friend asked, ‘ Why did not you change 
places with your vis-d-vis?’ the baron replied, ‘ How could 
I? I had no vis-d-vis. Lover's heroes ‘liked action, but 
they hated work’: the philosophy of thriftlessness is 
summed up to perfection in ‘ Paddy’s Pastoral’ : 


* Here’s a health to you, my darlin’, 
Though I’m not worth a farthin’ ; 
For when I’m drunk I think I’m rich, 
I’ve a featherbed in every ditch!’ 


For all his kindliness Lover laid too much stress on 
this happy-go-lucky fecklessness to minister to Irish self- 
respect. His pictures of Irish life were based on limited 
experience; in so far as they are true, they recall and 
emphasise traits which many patriotic Irishmen wish to 
forget or eliminate. An age which has witnessed the 
growth of Irish Agricultural Co-operation is intolerant of 
a novelist who for the most part represents his country- 
men as diverting idiots. 

The case of Le Fanu is peculiar. His best-known 
novels had no specially characteristic Irish flavour. But 
his sombre talent was lit by intermittent flashes of the 
wildest hilarity, and it was in this mood that the author 
of ‘Uncle Silas’ and ‘Carmilla’ wrote ‘The Quare 
Gandher’ and ‘ Billy Malowney’s Taste of Love and Glory,’ 
two of the most brilliantly comic extravaganzas which 
were ever written by an Irishman, and which no one but 
an Irishman could ever have written. 

There is no Salic Law in letters, and since the deaths 
of Lever and Le Fanu the sceptre of the realm of Irish 
fiction has passed to women. But the years between 1870 
and 1890 were not propitious for humorists, and the 
admirable work of Miss Emily Lawless, who had already 
made her mark in ‘ Hurrish’ before the latter date, does 
not fall within the present survey. The same remark 
applies to Mrs. Hartley, though there is a fine sense of 
humour in ‘Flitters, Tatters and the Counsellor’ and in 
the delicate idylls of Miss Jane Barlow. In both the 
serious note predominates, and the atmosphere is 
autumnal. 

The literary partnership of Miss Edith Somerville and 
Miss Violet Martin—the most brilliantly successful 
example of creative collaboration in our times—began 
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with ‘An Irish Cousin’ in 1889. Published over the 
pseudonyms of ‘ Geilles Herring’ and ‘Martin Ross,’ this 
delightful story is remarkable not only for its promise, 
afterwards richly fulfilled, but for its achievement. The 
writers proved themselves the possessors of a strange 
faculty of detachment which enabled them to view the 
humours of Irish life through the unfamiliar eye of a 
stranger without losing their own sympathy: ’ They were 
at once of the life they described and outside it. They 
showed a laudable freedom from political partisanship ; 
a minute familiarity with the manners and customs of 
all strata of Irish society ; an unerring instinct for the 
‘sovran word, a perfect mastery of the Anglo-Irish 
dialect; and an acute yet well-controlled sense of the 
ludicrous. The heroine accurately describes the concourse 
on the platform of a small Irish country station as 
having ‘all the appearance of a large social gathering 
or conversazione, the carriages being filled, not by those 
who were starting, but by their friends who had come 
to see them off. When she went to a county ball in 
Cork she discovered to her dismay that all her: partners 
were named either Beamish or Barrett: 


‘Had it not been for Willy’s elucidation of its mysteries, I 
should have thrown my card away in despair. “No; not him. 
That’s Long Tom Beamish! It’s English Tommy you’re to 
dance with next. They call him English Tommy. because, 
when his militia regiment was ordered to Aldershot, he said 
he was ‘the first of his ancestors that was ever sent on 
foreign service.’” . . . I carried for several days the bruises 
which I received during my waltz with English Tommy. It 
consisted chiefly of a series of short rushes, of so shattering 
a nature that I at last ventured to suggest a less aggressive 
mode of progression. ‘“ Well,” said English Tommy confiden- 
tially, “ye see, I’m trying to bump Katie! That’s Katie,” 
pointing to a fat girl in blue. “She’s my cousin, and we’re 


for ever fighting.’ 


As a set-off to this picture of the hilarious informality 
of high life in Cork twenty-five years ago there is a won- 
derful study of a cottage interior, occupied by a very old 
man, his daughter-in-law, three children, two terriers, a 
cat, and a half-plucked goose. The conversation between 
Willy Sarsfield—who foreshadows Flurry Knox in ‘ Some 
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Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ by his mingled shrewd- 
ness and naiveté—and Mrs Sweeny is a perfect piece of 
reproduction. 


‘Mrs Sweeny was sitting on a kind of rough settle, between 
the other window and the door of an inner room. She was a 
stout, comfortable-looking woman of about forty, with red hair 
and quick blue eyes, that roved round the cabin, and silenced 
with a glance the occasional whisperings that rose from the 
children. “And how’s the one that had the bad cough?” 
asked Willy, pursuing his conversation with her with his 
invariable ease and dexterity. “Honor her name is, isn’t 
it?”—“See, now, how well he remembers!” replied Mrs 
Sweeny. “Indeed, she’s there back in the room, lyin’ these 
three days. Faith, I think ’tis like the decline she have, 
Masther Willy.”—“ Did you get the doctor to her?” said 
Willy. “I'll give you a ticket if you haven’t one.”—“ Oh, 
indeed, Docthor Kelly’s afther givin’ her a bottle, but shure 
I wouldn’t let her put it into her mouth at all. God knows 
what'd be in it. Wasn’t I afther throwin’ a taste of it on the 
fire to thry what'd it do, and Phitz! says it, and up with it 
up the chimbley! Faith, I’d be in dread to give it to the 
child. Shure if it done that in the fire, what’d it do in her 
inside ?”—* Well, you’re a greater fool than I thought you 
were,” said Willy politely.—‘* Maybe I am, faith,” replied Mrs 
Sweeny, with a loud laugh of enjoyment. “But if she’s for 
dyin’, the erayture, she’ll die aisier without thim thrash of 
medicines; and if she’s for livin’, ’tisn’t thrusting to them 
she'll be. Shure, God is good, God is good——’—“ Divil a 
betther!” interjected old Sweeny, unexpectedly. It was the 
first time he had spoken, and having delivered himself of 
this trenchant observation, he relapsed into silence and the 
. smackings at his pipe.’ 


But the tragic note is sounded in the close of ‘An Irish 
Cousin’—Miss Martin and Miss Somerville have never 
lost sight of the abiding dualism enshrined in Moore's 
verse which tells of the tear and the smile in Erin’s eye 
—and it dominates their next novel, ‘ Naboth’s Vineyard,’ 
published in 1891, a sombre romance of the Land League 
days. Three years later they reached the summit of 
their achievement in ‘The Real Charlotte,’ which still 
remains their masterpiece, though easily eclipsed in 
popularity by the irresistible drollery of ‘Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.’ To begin with, it does not rely on the 
appeal to hunting people which in their later work won 
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the heart of the English sportsman. It is a ruthlessly 
candid study of Irish provincial and suburban life ; of the 
squalors of middle-class households; of garrison hacks 
and ‘underbred, finespoken, florid squireens. But 
secondly and chiefly it repels the larger half of the 
novel-reading public by the fact that two women have 
here dissected the heart of one of their sex in a mood of 
unrelenting realism. While pointing out the pathos and 
humiliation of the thought that a soul can be stunted by 
the trivialities of personal appearance, they own to 
having set down Charlotte Mullen’s many evil qualities 
‘ without pity.’ They approach their task in the spirit of 
Balzac. The book, as we shall see, is extraordinarily rich 
in both wit and humour, but Charlotte, who cannot 
control her ruling passion of avarice even in a death 
chamber, might have come straight out of the pages of 
the Comédie Humaine. Masking her greed, her jealousy 
and her cruelty under a cloak of loud affability and 
ponderous persiflage, she is a perfect specimen of the 
fausse bonne femme. Only her cats could divine the 
strange workings of her mind: 


‘The movements of Charlotte’s character, for it cannot be 
said to possess the power of development, were akin to those 
of some amphibious thing whose strong, darting course under 
the water is only marked: by a bubble or two, and it required 
almost an animal instinct to note them. Every bubble be- 
trayed the creature below, as well as the limitations of its 
power of hiding itself, but people never thought of looking . 
out for these indications in Charlotte, or even suspected that 
she had anything to conceal. There was an almost blatant 
simplicity about her, a humorous rough and readiness which, 
joined with her literary culture, proved business capacity, and 
her dreaded temper, seemed to leave no room for any further 
aspect, least of all of a romantic kind.’ 


Yet romance of a sort was at the root of Charlotte’s 
character. She had been in love with Roddy Lambert, a 
showy, handsome, selfish squireen, before he married for 
money. She had disguised her tenderness under a bluff 
camaraderie during his first wife's lifetime, and hastened 
Mrs Lambert’s death by inflaming her suspicions of 
Roddy’s infidelity. It was only when Charlotte was 
again foiled by Lambert’s second marriage to her own 
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niece, that her love was turned to gall and she plotted to 
compass his ruin. 

The authors deal faithfully with Francie FitzPatrick, 
Charlotte’s niece, but an element of compassion mingles 
with their portraiture. Charlotte had robbed Francie of 
a legacy, and compounded with her conscience by inviting 
the girl to stay with her at Lismoyle. Any change was 
a godsend to poor Francie, who, being an orphan, lived in 
Dublin with another aunt, a kindly but feckless creature 
whose eyes were not formed to perceive dirt nor her nose 
to apprehend smells, and whose idea of economy was ‘ to 
indulge in no extras of soap or scrubbing brushes, and to 
feed her family on strong tea and indifferent bread and 
butter, in order that Ida’s and Mabel’s hats might be no 
whit less ornate than those of their neighbours.’ In this 
dingy household Francie had grown up, lovely as a 
Dryad, brilliantly indifferent to the serious things of life, 
with a deplorable Dublin accent, ingenuous, unaffected 
and inexpressibly vulgar. She captivates men of all 
sorts : Roddy Lambert, who lunched on hot beefsteak pie 
and sherry; Mr Hawkins, an amorous young soldier, 
who treated her with a bullying tenderness and jilted 
her for an English heiress; and Christopher Dysart, a 
scholar, a gentleman, and the heir to a baronetcy, who 
was ruined by self-criticism and diffidence. Francie 
respected Christopher and rejected him ; was thrown over 
by Hawkins whom she loved; and married Roddy Lam- 
bert, her motives being ‘ poverty, aimlessness, bitterness 
of soul and instinctive leniency towards any man who 
liked her.’ Francie had already exasperated Charlotte 
by refusing Christopher Dysart: by marrying Lambert 
she dealt a death-blow to her hopes and drove her into 
the path of vengeance. 

But the story is not only engrossing as a study of 
vulgarity that is touched with pathos, of the vindictive 
jealousy of unsunned natures, of the cowardice of the 
selfish and the futility of the intellectually effete. It is 
a treasure-house of good sayings, happy comments, 
ludicrous incidents. When Francie returned to Dublin 
we read how one of her cousins, ‘ Dottie, unfailing pur- 
veyor of diseases to the family, had imported German 
measles from her school.’ When Charlotte, nursing her 
wrath, went to inform the servant at Lambert’s house of 
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the return of her master with his new wife, the servant 
inquired ‘ with cold resignation’ whether it was the day 
after to-morrow : 


*“Tt is, me poor woman, it is,’ replied Charlotte in the tone 
of facetious intimacy that she reserved for other people’s 
servants. ‘“ You'll have to stir your stumps to get the house 
ready for them.”—“ The house is cleaned down and ready for 
them as soon as they like to walk into it,’ replied Eliza 
Hackett with dignity, “and if the new lady faults the 
drawing-room chimbley for not being swep, the master will 
know it’s not me that’s to blame for it, but the sweep that’s 
gone dhrilling with the Mileetia.”’ 


Each of the members of the Dysart family is hit off 
in some memorable phrase ; Sir Benjamin, the old and 
irascible paralytic, ‘who had been struck down on his 
son’s coming of age by a paroxysm of apoplectic jealousy’ ; 
the admirable and unselfish Pamela with her ‘ pleasant 
anxious voice’; Christopher, who believed that, if only he 
could ‘read the “Field” and had a more spontaneous 
habit of cursing,’ he would be an ideal country gentle- 
man; and Lady Dysart, who was a clever woman, a 
renowned solver of acrostics in her society paper, and a 
holder of strong opinions as to the prophetic meaning of 
the Pyramids. With her ‘a large yet refined bonhomie’ 
took the place of tact, but being an Englishwoman she 
was ‘constitutionally unable to discern perfectly the 
subtle grades of Irish vulgarity. Sometimes the authors 
throw away the scenario for a whole novel in a single 
paragraph, as in this compressed summary of the ante- 
cedents of Captain Cursiter : 


‘Captain Cursiter was “getting on” as captains go, and he 
was the less disposed to regard his junior’s love affairs with 
an indulgent eye, in that he had himself served a long and 
difficult apprenticeship in such matters, and did not feel that 
he had profited much by his experiences. It had happened 
to him at an early age to enter ecstatically into the house of 
bondage, and in it he had remained with eyes gradually 
opening to its drawbacks, until, a few years before, the death 
of the only apparent obstacle to his happiness had brought 
him face to face with its realisation. Strange to say, when 
this supreme moment arrived, Captain Cursiter was disposed 
for further delay; but it shows the contrariety of human 
nature, that when he found himself superseded: by his own 
D2 
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subaltern, an habitually inebriated viscount, instead of 
feeling grateful to his preserver, he committed the imbecility 
of horsewhipping him; and finding it subsequently advisable 
to leave his regiment, he exchanged into the infantry with a 
settled conviction that all women were liars.’ 


Nouns and verbs are the bones and sinews of style; it 
is in the use of epithets and adjectives that the artist is 
shown; and Miss Martin and Miss Somerville never make 
a mistake. An episode in the life of one of Charlotte's 
pets—a cockatoo—is described as occurring when the 
bird was ‘a sprightly creature of some twenty shrieking 
summers. We read of cats who stared ‘with the 
expressionless but wholly alert scrutiny of their race’ ; 
of the ‘ difficult revelry’ of Lady Dysart’s garden party, 
where the men were in a hopeless minority and the more 
honourable women sat on a long bench in ‘ midge-bitten 
dulness.’ Such epithets are not decorative, they heighten 
the effect of the picture. Where adjectives are not really 
needed Miss Martin and Miss Somerville can dispense 
with them altogether and yet attain a deadly precision, 
as when they describe an Irish beggar as ‘a bundle of 
rags with a cough in it, or note a characteristic trait of 
Roddy Lambert by observing that ‘he was a man in 
whom jealousy took the form of reviling the object of 
his affections, if by so doing he could detach his rivals’ 
—a modern instance of ‘displiceas aliis, sic ego tutus 
ero. When Roddy Lambert went away after his first 
wife’s funeral we learn that he ‘honeymooned with his 
grief in the approved fashion.’ These felicities abound 
on every page; while the turn of phrase of the peasant 
speech is caught with a fidelity which no other Irish 
writer has ever surpassed. When Judy Lee, a poor old 
woman who had taken an unconscionable time in dying, 
was called by one of the gossips who had attended her 
wake ‘as nice a woman as ever threw a tub of clothes 
on the hill,’ and complimented for having ‘battled it out 
well,’ Norry the Boat replied sardonically : 


‘Faith thin, an’ if she did die itself she was in the want of 
it; sure there isn’t a winther since her daughther wint to 
America that she wasn’t anointed a couple of times. I’m 
thinkin’ the people th’ other side o’ death will be throuncin’ 
her for keepin’ them waitin’ on her this way.’ 
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Humour is never more effective than when it emerges 
from a serious situation. Tragedy jostles comedy in life, 
and the greatest dramatists and romancers have made 
wonderful use of this abrupt alternation. There are 
many painful and diverting scenes in ‘The Real 
Charlotte,’ but none in which both elements are 
blended so effectively as the story of Julia Duffy’s 
last pilgrimage. Threatened with eviction from her 
farm by the covetous intrigues of Charlotte, she 
leaves her sick bed to appeal to her landlord, and when 
half dead with fatigue falls in with the insane Sir Ben- 
jamin, to be driven away with grotesque insults. On 
her way home, she calls in at Charlotte’s house only to 
find Christopher Dysart reading Rossetti’s poems to 
Francie FitzPatrick, who has just timidly observed, in 
reply to her instructor’s remark that the hero is a pilgrim, 
‘I know a lovely song called “ The Pilgrim of Love”; of 
course it wasn’t the same thing as what you were reading, 
but it was awfully nice too.’ This interlude is intensely 
ludicrous, but its cruel incongruity only heightens the 
misery of what has gone before and what follows. 

‘The Silver Fox,’ which appeared in 1897, need not 
detain us long, though it is a little masterpiece in its way, 
vividly contrasting the limitations of the sport-loving 
temperament with the ineradicable superstitions of the 
Irish peasantry. Impartial as ever, the authors have 
here achieved a felicity of phrase to which no other 
writers of hunting novels have ever approached. ‘Ima- 
gination’s widest stretch’ cannot picture Surtees or Mr 
Nat Gould describing an answer being given ‘ with that 
level politeness of voice which is the distilled essence of a 
perfected anger.’ 

But the atmosphere of ‘ The Silver Fox’ issombre, and 
a sporting novel which is at once serious and of a fine 
literary quality must necessarily appeal to a limited 
audience. The problem is solved to perfection in ‘Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.,’ a series of loosely-knit 
episodes which, after running a serial course in the 
‘Badminton Magazine, were republished in book form 
towards the close of 1899. There is only one chapter to 
cloud the otherwise unintermittent hilarity of the whole 
recital. The authors have dispensed with comment, and 
rely chiefly on dialogue, incident, and their intimate and 
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precise knowledge of horses, and horse-copers of both 
sexes. An interested devotion to the noble animal is here 
shown to be the last infirmity of noble minds, for old 
Mrs Knox, who combined the culture of a grande dame 
with the appearance of a refined scarecrow, went cub- 
hunting in a bath chair. In such a company a young 
sailor whose enthusiasm for the chase had been nourished 
by the hirelings of Malta, and whose eye for points had 
probably been formed on circus posters, had little chance 
of making a good bargain at Drumcurran horse fair: 


‘«'The fellow’s asking forty-five pounds for her,” said Bernard 
Shute to Miss Sally; “she’s a nailer to gallop. I don’t think 
it’s too much.”—“ Her grandsire was the Mountain Hare,” 
said the owner of the mare, hurrying up to continue her 
family history, “and he was the grandest horse in the four 
baronies. He was forty-two years of age when he died, and 
they waked him the same as ye’d wake a Christian. They 
had whisky and porther—and bread—and a piper in it.”— 
“Thim Mountain Hare colts is no great things,” interrupted 
Mr Shute’s groom contemptuously. “I seen a colt once that 
was one of his stock, and if there was forty men and their 
wives, and they after him with sticks, he wouldn’t lep a sod 
of turf.”—“ Lep, is it!” ejaculated the owner in a voice shrill 
with outrage. “You may lead that mare out through the 
counthry, and there isn’t a fence in it that she wouldn’t go 
up to it as indepindent as if she was going to her bed, and 
your honour’s ladyship knows that dam well, Miss Knox.”— 
“You want too much money for her, McCarthy,’ returned 
Miss Sally, with her little air of preternatural wisdom. “God 
pardon you, Miss Knox! Sure a lady like you knows well 
that forty-five pounds is no money for that mare. Forty- 
five pounds!” He laughed. “It’d be as good for me to make 
her a present to the gentleman all out as take three farthings 
less for her! She’s too grand entirely for a poor farmer like 
me, and if it wasn’t for the long weak family I have, I 
wouldn’t part with her under twice the money.”—* Three 
fine lumps of daughters in America paying his rent for him,” 
commented Flurry in the background. “That’s the long 
weak family !”’ 


The turn of phrase in Irish conversation has never 
been reproduced in print with greater fidelity, and there 
is hardly a page in the book without some characteristic 
Hibernianism such as ‘ Whisky as pliable as new milk,’ or 
the description of a horse who was a ‘nice flippant 
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jumper,’ or a bandmaster who was ‘a thrifle fulsome after 
his luncheon,’ or a sweep who ‘raised tallywack and 
tandem all night round the house to get at the chimbleys.’ 
The narrative reaches its climax in the chapter headed 
‘Lisheen Races. Second-hand. Major Yeates and his 
egregious English visitor Mr Leigh Kelway, an earnest 
Radical publicist, having failed to reach the scene, are 
sheltering from the rain in a wayside public-house where 
they are regaled with an account of the races by 
Slipper, the dissipated but engaging huntsman of the local 
pack of hounds. The close of the meeting was a steeple- 
chase in which ‘ Bocock’s owld mare, ridden by one 
Driscoll, was matched against a horse ridden by another 
local sportsman named Clancy, and Slipper who favoured 
Driscoll, and had taken up his position at a convenient 
spot on the course, thus describes his mode of encouraging 
the mare : 


***Skelp her, ye big brute!’ says I. ‘ What good’s in ye 
that ye aren’t able to skelp her?’ ... Well, Mr Flurry, and 
gintlemen ... I declare to ye when owld Bocock’s mare 
heard thim. roars she sthretched out her neck like a gandher, 
and when she passed me out she give a couple of grunts, and 
looked at me as ugly as a Christian. ‘Hah!’ says I, givin’ 
her a couple o’ dhraws o’ th’ ash plant across the butt o’ the 
tail, the way I wouldn’t blind her, ‘I'll make ye grunt!’ says 
I, ‘I'll nourish ye!’ I knew well she was very frightful of 
th’ ash plant since the winter Tommeen Sullivan had her 
under a sidecar. But now, in place of havin’ any obligations 
to me, ye’d be surprised if ye heard the blaspheemious ex- 
pressions of that young boy that was ridin’ her; and whether 
it was over-anxious he was, turnin’ around the way I’d hear 
him cursin’, or whether it was some slither or slide came to 
owld Bocock’s mare, I dunno, but she was bet up agin the 
last obstackle but two, and before you could say ‘Shnipes,’ 
she was standin’ on her two ears beyon in th’ other field! I 
declare to ye, on the vartue of me oath, she stood that way 
till she reconnoithered what side Driscoll would fall, an’ she 
turned about then and rolled on him as cosy as if he was 
meadow grass!” Slipper stopped short; the people in the 
doorway groaned appreciatively ; Mary Kate murmured “The 
Lord save us!”—“ The blood was dhruv out through his nose 
and ears,” continued Slipper, with a voice that indicated the 
cream of the narration, “and you’d hear his bones crackin’ 
on the ground! You’d have pitied the poor boy.”—“ Good 
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heavens!” said Leigh Kelway sitting up very straight in his 
chair. “Was he hurt, Slipper?” asked Flurry casually. 
“Hurt is it?” echoed Slipper in high scorn; “killed on the 
spot!” He paused to relish the effect of the dénouement on 
Leigh Kelway. “Oh, divil so pleasant an afthernoon ever 
you seen ; and indeed, Mr Flurry, it’s what we were all sayin’, 
it was a great pity your honour was not there for the likin’ 
you had for Driscoll.” ’ 


Leigh Kelway, it may be noted, is the lineal descendant 
of Mr Prettyman, the pragmatic English under-secretary 
in ‘Charles O'Malley’ who, having observed that he had 
never seen an Irish wake, was horrified by the prompt 
offer of his Galway host, a notorious practical joker, to 
provide a corpse on the spot. But this is only one of the 
instances of parallelism in which the later writers, though 
showing far greater restraint and fidelity to type, have 
illustrated the continuance of temperamental qualities, 
which Lever and his forerunner Maxwell—the author of 
‘Wild Sports of the West’— portrayed in a more 
extravagant form. On the other hand, it would be im- 
possible to imagine a greater contrast than that between 
Lever’s thrasonical narrator-heroes and Major Yeates, 
R.M., whose fondness for sport is allied to a therough con- 
sciousness of his own infirmities as a sportsman. There is no 
heroic figure in ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M..,’ but 
the characters are all lifelike, and at least half a dozen— 
‘Flurry’ Knox, his cousin Sally and his old grandmother 
Mrs Knox of Aussolas, Slipper, Mrs Cadogan and the in- 
comparable Maria—form as integral a part of our circle of 
acquaintance as if we had known them in real life. ‘The 
Real Charlotte’ is a greater achievement, but the R.M. is 
a surer passport to immortality. 

The further instalment of ‘ Experiences’ published a 
few years later did not escape the common lot of sequels. 
They were brilliantly written ; but one was more conscious 
of the excellence of the manner than in any of their prede- 
cessors. The two volumes of short stories and sketches, 
published in 1903 and 1906 under the titles of ‘ All on the 
Irish Shore’ and ‘Some Irish Yesterdays’ respectively, 
show some new and engaging aspects of the genius of the 
collaborators. There is a chapter called ‘ Children of the 
Captivity’ in which the would-be English humorist’s 
conception of Irish humour is dealt with faithfully—as it 
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deserves to be. The essay is also remarkable for the 
passage in which are set down once and for all the true 
canons for the treatment of dialect. Pronunciation and 
spelling, as the authors point out, are after all of small 
account in its presentment: 


The vitalising power is in the rhythm of the sentence, the 
turn of phrase, the knowledge of idiom, and of, beyond all, 
the attitude of mind. ... The shortcoming is, of course, 
trivial to those who do not suffer because of it, but want of 
perception of word and phrase and turn of thought means 
more than mere artistic failure, it means want of knowledge 
of the wayward and shrewd and sensitive minds that are at 
the back of the dialect. The very wind that blows softly 
over brown acres of bog carries perfumes and sounds that 
England does not know: the women digging the potato-land 
are talking of things that England does not understand. 
The question that remains is whether England will ever 
understand.’ 


The hunting sketches in these volumes include the 
wonderful ‘ Patrick Day’s Hunt,’ which is a masterpiece 
in the high bravura of the brogue. Another is noticeable 
for a passage on the affection inspired by horses. When 
Johnny Connolly heard that his mistress was driven to 
sell the filly he had trained and nursed so carefully, he 
did not disguise his disappointment : 


‘“ Well, indeed, that’s too bad, miss,” said Johnny compre- 
hendingly. “There was a mare I had one time, and I sold 
her before I went to America. God knows, afther she went 
from me, whenever I’d look at her winkers hanging on.the 
wall I’d have to cry. I never seen a sight of her till three 
years afther that, afther I coming home. I was coming out 
o’ the fair at Enniscar, an’ I was talking to a man an’ we 
coming down Dangan Hill, and what was in it but herself 
coming up ina cart! An’ I didn’t look at her, good nor bad, 
nor know her, but sorra bit but she knew me talking, an’ she 
turned in to me with the cart. ‘Ho, ho, ho!’ says she, and 
she stuck her nose into me like she’d be kissing me. Be dam, 
but I had tocry. An’ the world wouldn’t stir her out o’ that 
till I’d lead her on meself. As for cow nor dog nor any other 
thing, there’s nothing would rise your heart like a horse!”’’ 


And if horses are irresistible, so are Centaurs. That is 
the moral to be drawn from ‘ Dan Russel the Fox,’ the 
latest work from the pens of Miss Somerville and Miss 
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Martin, in which the rival claims of culture and fox- 
hunting are subjected to a masterly analysis. 

The joint authors of the ‘ R.M.’ have paid forfeit for 
their popularity by being expected to repeat their first 
resounding success. Happily the pressure of popular 
demand has not impaired the artistic excellence of their 
work, though we cannot help thinking that if they had 
been left to themselves they might have given us at least 
one other novel on the lines of ‘The Real Charlotte.’ 
Their later work, again, has been subjected to the ordeal, 
we do not say of conscious imitation, but of comparison 
with books which would probably have never been 
written, or would have been written on another plan, but 
for the suecess of the‘ R.M.’ To regard this rivalry as 
serious would be, in the opinion of the present writer, an 
abnegation of the critical faculty. 

The only formidable competitor Miss Martin and Miss 
Somerville have encountered is the genial writer who 
chooses to veil his identity under the freakish pseudonym 
of ‘George A. Birmingham. Canon Hannay—for there 
can be no longer any breach- of literary etiquette in 
alluding to him by his real name—had already made 
his mark as a serious or semi- serious observer 
of the conflicting tendencies, social and political, of the 
Ireland of to-day before he diverged into the paths of 
fantastic and frivolous comedy. ‘The Seething Pot,’ 
‘Hyacinth,’ and ‘Benedict Kavanagh’ are extremely 
suggestive and dispassionate studies of various aspects of 
the Irish temperament, but they do not come within the 
scope of the present survey. It is enough for our present 
purpose to note the consequences of a request addressed 
to Canon Hannay by two young ladies somewhere about 
the year 1907 that he would ‘write a story about treasure 
buried on an island.’ The fact is recorded in the dedica- 
tion of ‘Spanish Gold, his response to the appeal, and 
the first of that series of jocund extravaganzas which 
have earned for him the gratitude of all who regard 
amusement as the prime object of fiction. 

The contrast between his methods and those of the 
joint authors discussed above is apparent at every turn. 
He maintains the impartiality which marked his serious 
novels in his treatment of all classes of the community, 
but it is the impartiality not of a detached and self- 
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effacing observer, but of a genial satirist. His knowledge 
of the Ireland that he knows is intimate and precise, and 
is shown by a multiplicity of illuminating details and an 
effective use of local colour. But the co-operation of non- 
Irish. characters is far more essential to the development 
of his plots than in the case of the novels of Miss Somer- 
ville and Miss Martin. The mainspring of their stories 
is Irish right through. He depends on a situation which 
might have occurred just as well in England or America, 
while employing the conditions of Irish life to give it a 
characteristic twist or series of twists. Even his most 
notable creation, the Reverend Joseph John Meldon, is 
too restlessly energetic to be an altogether typical Irish- 
man, to say nothing of his unusual attitude in politics: 
‘Nothing on earth would induce me to mix myself up 
with any party.’ An Irishman of immense mental 
activity, living in Ireland, and yet wholly unpolitical is 
something of a freak. Again, while the tone of Canon 
Hannay’s books is admirably wholesome, and while his 
frank distaste for the squalors of the problem novel 
will meet with general sympathy, there is no denying 
that his treatment of the ‘love interest’ is for the most 
part perfunctory or even farcical. Lastly, in regard to 
style he differs widely from the authors of the ‘R.M.’ 
Their note is a vivid conciseness; his the easy charm of a 
flowing pen, always unaffected, often picturesque and 
even eloquent, never offending, but seldom practising the 
art of omission. 

But it is ungrateful to subject to necessarily damaging 
comparisons an author to whom we owe the swift passage 
of so many pleasant hours. It might be hard to find the 
exact counterpart of ‘ J.J.’ in the flesh, but he is none the 
less an unforgettable person, this athletic, exuberant, 
unkempt curate, unscrupulous but not unprincipled, who 
lied fluently, not for any mean purpose, but for the joy of 
mystification or in order to carry out his plans, or justify 
his arguments. His crowning achievement is his conquest 
of Mr Willoughby, the Chief Secretary, by a masterly 
vindication of his conduct on the lines of Pragmatism— 
‘a statement isn’t a lie if it proves itself in actual practice 
to be useful—it’s true.’ ‘J.J.’ only once meets his matech— 
in Father Mulcrone, the parish priest of Inishmore, who 
sums up the philosophy of government in his criticism of 
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Mr Willoughby’s successor: ‘ A fellow that starts off by 
thinking himself clever enough to know what’s true and 
what isn’t will do no good in Ireland. A simple-hearted 
innocent kind of man has a better chance.’ Needless to 
say, the rival treasure-hunters, both of them rogues, are 
bested at all points by the two padres, while poetic 
justice is satisfied by the fact that the treasure falls into 
the adhesive hands of the poor islanders, and ‘ J. J.’s’ 
general integrity is fully re-established in the epilogue, 
where, transplanted to an English colliery village, he 
devotes his energies to the conversion of agnostics, 
blasphemers and wife-beaters. 

The extravagance of the plot is redeemed by the 
realism of the details; by acute sidelights on the tortu- 
ous workings of the native mind, with its strange 
blending of shrewdness and innocence; by faithful 
reproductions of the talk of those ‘qui amant omnia 
dubitantius loqui ’ and habitually say ‘ it might’ instead of 
‘yes.’ And there are delightful digressions on the subject 
of relief works; hits at the Irish-speaking movement ; 
pungent classifications of the visitors to the wild west. of 
Ireland ; and, now and again, in the rare moments when 
the author chooses to be serious, passages marked by fine 
insight and sympathy. Such is the picture of Thomas 
O'Flaherty Pat, the patriarch of the treasure island : 


‘An elderly man and five out of the nine children resident on 
the island stood on the end of the pier when Meldon and the 
Major landed. The man was clad in a very dirty white 
flannel jacket and a pair of yellowish flannel trousers, which 
hung in a tattered fringe round his naked feet and ankles. 
He had a long white beard and grey hair, long as a woman’s, 
drawn straight back from his forehead. The hair and beard 
were both unkempt and matted. But the man held himself 
erect and looked straight at the strangers through great dark 
eyes. His hands, though battered and scarred with toil, were 
long and shapely. His face had a look of dignity, of a certain 
calm and satisfied superiority. Men of this kind are to be 
met with here and there among the Connacht peasantry. 
They are in reality children of a vanishing race, of a lost 
civilisation, a bygoneculture. They watch the encroachments 
of another race and new ideas with a sort of sorrowful con- 
tempt. It is as if, understanding and despising what they 
see around them, they do not consider it worth while to try 
to explain themselves; as if, possessing a wisdom of their 
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own, and xsthetic joy of which the modern world knows 
nothing, they are content to let both die with them rather 
than attempt to teach them to men of a wholly different . 
outlook upon life.’ 


The element of extravaganza is more strongly marked in 
the plot of ‘The Search Party,’ which deals with the kid- 
napping of a number of innocent people by an anti-mili- 
tant anarchist who has set up a factory of explosives in 
the neighbourhood of Ballymoy. ‘J.J.’ does not appear in 
propria persona, but most of his traits are to be found in 
Dr O’Grady, an intelligent but happy-go-lucky young 
doctor. The most attractive person in the story, how- 
ever, is Lord Manton, a genially cynical peer with highly 
original views on local government and the advantages 
of unpopularity. Thus when he did not want Patsy Devlin, 
the drunken smith, to be elected inspector of sheep- 
dipping, he strongly supported his candidature for the 
following reasons : 


‘There’s a lot of stupid talk nowadays about the landlords 
having lost all their power in the country. It’s not a bit 
true. They have plenty of power, more than they ever had, 
if they only knew how to use it. All I have to do if I want 
a particular man not to be appointed to anything is to 
write a strong letter in his favour to the Board of Guardians 
or the County Council, or whatever body is doing the par- 
ticular job that happens to be on hand at the time. The 
League comes down on my man at once, and he hasn’t the 
ghost of a chance.’ 


Other of the dramatis persone verge on caricature, but 
the story has many exhilarating moments. 

Exhilarating, too, is ‘The Major’s Niece,’ which is 
founded on an extremely improbable imbroglio. So precise 
and businesslike a man as Major Kent was not likely to 
make a mistake of seven or eight years in the age of a 
visitor especially when the visitor happened to be his own 
sister's child. However, the initial improbability may be 
readily condoned in view of the entertaining sequel. ‘J.J.’ 
reappears in his best form, Marjorie is a most engaging 
tomboy, and the fun never flags for an instant. But much 
as we love ‘J. J.,’ we reluctantly recognise in ‘ The Simp- 
kins Plot’ that you can have too much of a good thing, and 
that a man who would be a nuisance as a neighbour in real 
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life is in danger of becoming a bore in a novel. That 
Simpkins should have been unpopular was only natural. 
He could not help being a land agent, but might have 
known better than to set up as a reformer of minor 
abuses dear to the Irish. In short, he had ‘a busy and 
vigorous mind of a sort not uncommon among incom- 
petent people.’ ‘J.J.’ was unconvinced of his iniquities 
until he heard that he had been bothering the rector 
about the heating of the church. Whereupon ‘J.J.’ imme- 
diately resolved to marry off Simpkins to a lady whom 
he believed to be a murderess. Of course, she was not 
really ; it was a case of mistaken identity ; but it taxes 
Canon Hannay’s powers to the utmost to reconcile us to 
the rather cruel practical joking to which ‘J. J.’ resorts 
in his campaign against the unfortunate Simpkins. 

As a set-off, however, the digressions and irrelevancies 
are as good as ever. It is pleasant to be reminded of 
such facts as that wedding cake is invariably eaten by the 
Irish post-office officials, or to listen to Doctor O'Donoghue 
on the nutrition of infants: 


‘You can rear a child, whether it has the whooping cough or 
not, on pretty near anything, so long as you give it enough 
of whatever it is you do give it.’ 


Of Canon Hannay’s later novels two demand special 
attention and for widely different reasons. In ‘The Red 
Hand of Ulster,’ reverting to politics—politics, moreover, 
of the most explosive kind—he achieved the well-nigh 
impossible in at once doing full justice to the dour 
sincerity of the Orange North and yet conciliating 
Nationalist susceptibilities. In ‘ The Inviolable Sanctuary ’ 
he has shown that a first-rate public-school athlete, whose 
skill in pastime is confined to ball games, cuts a sorry 
figure alongside of a chit of a girl who can handle 
a boat. This salutary if humiliating truth is enforced not 
from any desire to further Feminist principles, for Canon 
Hannay’s attitude towards women betrays no belief in 
the equality of the sexes, but because he cannot be 
bothered with the sentimentality of conventional love- 
making. It may be on this account that he more than 
once assigns a leading réle to an ingenuous young 
Amazon into whose ken the planet of Love will not swim 
for another four or five years. 
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During the last thirty years the alleged decadence of 
Irish humour has been a frequent theme of pessimistic 
critics. Various causes have been invoked to account for 
the phenomenon which, when dispassionately considered, 
amounted to this, that the rollicking novel of incident and 
adventure had died with Lever. So, for the matter of 
that, had novels of the ‘ Frank Fairleigh’ type with their 
authors. The ascendancy of Parnell and the régime of 
the Land League did not make for gaiety, yet even these 
influences were powerless to eradicate the inherent 
absurdities of Irish life, and the authors of the ‘ R.M.’ 
entered on a career as far back as 1889 which has been a 
triumphal disproval of this allegation. At their best they 
have interpreted normal Irishmen and Irishwomen, gentle 
and simple, with unsurpassed fidelity andsympathy. But 
to award them the supremacy in this genre both as realists 
and as writers does not detract from the success won in a 
different sphere by Canon Hannay. His goal is less 
ambitious and his aim is less unfaltering, but, as an 
improviser of whimsical situations and an ironic com- 
mentator on the actualities of Irish life, he has invented 


a new form of literary entertainment, which has the 
double merit of being at once diverting and instructive. 


C. L. GRAVES. 
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Art. 3—THE LIFE OF DESCARTES. 


1. uvres de Descartes, Publiées par Charles Adam et 
Paul Tannery. 11 vols. Paris: Leopold Cerf, 1897-1912. 

2. Vie et CEuvres de Descartes. Etude historique par 
Charles Adam. Paris: Léopold Cerf, 1910. 


THE completion of a great national undertaking, such as 
is represented by the eleven quarto volumes of Descartes’ 
works recently published in Paris under the auspices of 
the Ministere de I'Instruction Publique, is a notable 
event. This, indeed, is no ordinary undertaking ; the 
work of M. Charles Adam, Rector of the University of 
Nancy (assisted, to begin with, by the late M. Paul Tannery 
of mathematical fame), it represents the tribute of a 
grateful country to one of her most distinguished sons. 
Three hundred years after Descartes’ birth in 1596, it was 
decided that there could be no more fitting celebration of 
that event than an edition of his writings, as far as possible 
complete, in the languages in which they were originally 
given to the world ; and the succeeding decade was devoted 
to the unremitting toil necessary for the accomplishment 
of this end. 

Possibly no nation has more adequately recognised a 
distinguished son as its own than France in the case of 
René Descartes; and La Bruyére’s description of him as 
‘né Francais, et mort en Suede,’ if it is meant to imply 
that by living and dying abroad he had lost his birthright, 
is in the last degree unjust. Above most others Descartes 
was typically French, despite the fact that he lived the 
greater part of his life out of his native land. He con- 
stantly talks of his ‘French blood’; he trusts that his 
country may ‘defeat the efforts of all who endeavour to 
harm her,’ and he even includes in his claim not only the 
rights of citizenship but those of a son of the Catholic 
Church. For, notwithstanding his being the ‘Father of 
Modern Philosophy, and in a great measure the 
inaugurator of modern scientific methods, Descartes 
never ceased to be a good son of the Church. One 
wonders, indeed, whether any man of his time brought 
up from childhood under the direction of the Jesuit 
Fathers ever really escaped the influence they brought 
to bear on him, even though in the world’s eyes he might 
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have broken with their «teaching; widely as his path 
might deviate in later life, there was always a restraining 
bond that made their former pupil seek to show that the 
divergence from these great educationists was ene. of form 
rather than substance. But Descartes was_a Frenchman 
in other ways than merely by birth and religion. Noone 
who reads his ‘ Method’ can fail to distinguish the ‘logic 
and lucidity’ which Matthew Arnold tells us characterise 
the natives of a country whose sons inherit the culture of 
generations. The matter and form of the great Essay 
seem to us, in reading it, to have grown into one; and its 
careful reasoning is as remarkable as is the charm of ~ 
its expression. 

The twelfth volume of this great work has taken the 
form of a study of the life and writings of jhe author. 
M. Adam’s biography is well described as a ‘historic 
study.’ It is not a life for the casual seeker for informa- 
tion, nor has it any special claims to literary style. It is 
a work full of research and accurate to the smallest 
detail, written perhaps more after the so-called German 
method than what we are, or at least till recently were, 
accustomed to look for in the literature of France. Every 
point that lends itself to investigation has been investi- 
gated, and the facts of the life of René Descartes are 
recorded in the greatest detail; though, as we are told in 
his preface, the writer’s aim is not to deal with the large 
questions which might be raised in reference to the 
philosophy or science of the day, the personal relationship 
of the man to his contemporaries, or even to the history 
of philosophy. His object is to give the guiding thread, 
which is indispensable if we are to make our way intelli-’ 
gently through the eleven volumes of Descartes’ treatises 
and letters. In spite of the copious notes throughout the 
work a quantity of material had been collected by the 
principal editor which had not been adequately utilised. 
In the words of M. Adam, 


‘Comme cette édition est a l’usage de ceux que l’histoire de 
la philosophie intéresse, nous en avons fait un instrument de 
travail aussi utile que possible, n’hésitant pas a y prodiguer 
les renseignements sans compter: chaque lecteur saura bien 
y choisir ce qui lui convient, et laisser 1a le reste.’ 


For the student of those days, then, the student of 
Vol. 219.—-No. 436. E 
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history in the 17th century, che topic is of exceeding 
interest. Descartes himself stands out as the central 
figure in a time of exceptional intellectual activity. The 
old order was passing into the new; the rule of authority 
in philosophy and religion was being supplanted by the 
liberty of private judgment. The Scientific Method was 
beginning to maintain its right to judge by experiment 
and by refusing to accept what was taught only by tradi- 
tion. The 17th century was perhaps of all others the 
century in which the mode of searching after knowledge 
was most revolutionised, because the breach with 
medievalism was then thoroughly and completely made. 
M. Adam, in his ‘ Life of Descartes,’ does not propose to 
treat this most interesting theme. He does not deal with 
the growth and meaning of Cartesianism, which has been 
such a force in the modern world as we know it, but 
merely with its originator and his writings historically 
considered. This work, indeed, treated by a thorough 
master of his subject in possession of a vast amount of 
new material, suffices to fill a quarto volume of 628 pages. 
In addition to the better-known authorities, M. Adam 
brings into requisition the journals of Isaac Beeckman 
and Constantin Huygens, as well as the correspondence of 
Pére Mersenne, Chanut and Brasset, all of them in manu- 
script, and many other materials obtained through the 
assistance of various collaborators. 

One always wants to know how a great man looked, 
and an attractive feature in the book is the number 
of interesting portraits which are reproduced in it. 
The appearance of the philosopher has ever been a 
matter of speculation, though it is one that both he him- 
self and his contemporaries frequently dwell upon. The 
best-known portrait of him is that attributed to Franz 
Hals, which was taken shortly before Descartes went to 
Sweden and is now in the collection at the Louvre. It has 
been reproduced in M. Adam's ‘ Life’ by Achille Jacquet, 
who also reproduces another portrait, hitherto unknown, 
the authenticity of which is at least probable. Then there 
is Franz Schooten’s rather poor portrait, which we know 
from its being engraved in the beginning of the ‘Geometry,’ 
and another portrait recently discovered in Sweden and 
apparently quite genuine, painted by a pupil of Van 
Dyck, David Beck, during Descartes’ ill-starred visit t 
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Stockholm shortly before his death. This portrait 
specially valuable to us, and we are grateful for its dil 
covery. All these portraits, and the picture of his hon 
at Egmond, give interest to the book, though one regre 
that the original sketch ascribed to Hals, now in Denmark, 
is not also reproduced, since it is a more forcible pre- 
sentation of the artist’s work than the later painting. 
Though M. Adam gives us every detail of Descartes’ 
family history that he can collect, there is nothing new 
in his work that is of much interest to a modern reader. 
One would have liked to see some really authentic“ 
record of the strange childhood of the boy who lost hir 
consumptive mother in infancy, and who inherited from 
her a ‘dry cough and a pale complexion.’ Until his 
sixth year he was left under the care of a nurse in the 
little village of La Haye. That nurse was remembered 
even in his last testament; for it was a fine trait in 
the philosopher, reputedly so calm and cold, that his 
servants were always cared for and considered by him. 
To some he gave an education—the best gift in his power 
—and one, much regarded, ‘the faithful Schluter,’ was 
with him at his death. Love, of the kind that plays a 
part in most men’s and women’s lives, would appear to 
have played little in that of Descartes. He was fond of 
a little squinting girl in childhood, and this fancy, by an 
association of ideas which interested him as a psychologist, 
made him partial to those who squinted. Later, in Holland, 
he had a liaison with a certain woman whom we know as: 
‘ Héléne,’ and who became the mother of his child called 
Francine. In spite of every effort M. Adam has been 
unable to discover any particulars about Héléne. His 
investigations merely go to prove, what we already 
surmised, that the child was not born.in wedlock. When 
she was just five years of age, and her father was con- 
sidering how she could be sent to France to be educated 
with a relative of his own, the little Francine fell ill of a 
malignant fever and died. This was to Descartes, his 
biographer Baillet says, ‘the greatest sorrow of his life.’ 
One would also like to have had yet fuller details of 
young René Descartes’ life in that wonderful Jesuit 
school at La Fléche where he spent eight years of his life. 
It was one.of the schools established under the authorisa- 
tion of King Henry IV, and, as Descartes himself tells us 
EB 2 
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t the beginning of his ‘ Method’), it was one of the most 
plebrated schools in Europe. The rector and professors 

ere selected with the greatest care, for in those days 
he Jesuits as a body alone understood that education was 
a& matter on which too much consideration and thought 
could not be lavished. René, a delicate motherless boy, 
received special attention ; he was allowed to awake in the 
mornings of his own accord and get up when he would. 
Like some other great men, all through life he rose late 
and worked in bed; indeed the sudden change from this 
lifelong habit is thought to have been partially responsible 
for his death in Sweden. He had a room to himself at 
school, and in this charming old building, which may 
yet be seen (it is still a school, although now a military one), 
a room is shown as his, which looks out on a beautiful 
garden and park; while the chapel is just as it was in 
his time. He tells us himself of his course of studies 
in that wonderful self-revealing autobiography given in 
the ‘Method ’—an autobiography which for conciseness 
and depth of meaning has rarely been equalled. He 
speaks of the fables and stories that he read (probably 
the ‘Metamorphoses’ of Ovid and in Roman and Greek 
biographies), the poetry and rhetoric which he was 
taught, and the ‘ philosophy’ that formed the subject of 
his final year at school, i.e. logic, physics and metaphysics. 
Latin was, of course, used as a spoken language as well 
as a subject of study, as in all the establishments for 
learning of the day. 

M. Adam discusses the interesting question how the 
young boy was influenced on the religious side by the 
good Fathers who showed him so much kindness. The 
view to which he inclines is that the catholicism of the 
Jesuits simply imposed certain dogmas from without and 
left the mind free to speculate as it would; at the same - 
time in their seminaries the teachers excelled in laying 
hold of the imagination and senses by the ceremonial 
side of their worship, thereby accustoming their pupils to 
those outward habits of piety that remained with them 
all their lives, and induced them to form themselves into 
a confrérie of a religious kind, so giving a definitely 
religious tone to their lives. One fancies that the reason 
may go deeper than the explanation implies, but it is any- 
how the case that the religious strain is traceable all 
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through Descartes’ later life, exaggerated though it may 
have been by those biographers who wished to protect 
him from the ill-will of the Church. In later days he tells 
us how he dreamt of his college chapel, of going there to 
pray; and in reference to the visit made by him to 
Loretto, it appears that a distinguished member of the 
Order had recommended pilgrimages to be made to that 
very shrine in a treatise which, M. Adam tells us, would 
most likely have been placed in the young boy’s hands. 

Even at school, Descartes came in contact with the 
political events of the day in a most striking and 
impressive way. In 1610, on May 14, the King by whose 
aid the college was established was struck down by the 
hands of an assassin. In accordance with his own 
expressed desire, his heart was taken from Paris to La 
Fléche, the college of his own foundation. It was naturally 
interred with the greatest pomp and circumstance, and 
young Descartes was not only present as a witness of 
the ceremonial, but was distinguished by being selected 
as one of the twenty-four gentlemen students who took 
part in the procession. All through his life Descartes 
had that love of pageants that many possess but few 
educated persons confess to. He made a point, for 
example, of being present at the coronation of the 
Emperor Ferdinand at Frankfort and at the marriage 
of the Doge with the Adriatic at Venice. But none of 
these events could have impressed him more than the 
long-drawn-out obsequies (involving a three weeks’ 
cessation of work) of the King whose loss was so over- 
whelming to his country. 

One cannot help wondering, in reading the account of 
the school and college life under the Jesuit régime,. 
whether with all our study of the theory and practice of 
education we have made any very real advance on the 
methods ofthe17thcentury. Such schoolsas La Fléche were 
of course exceptional, but in these the teachers certainly 
succeeded in interesting the scholars in learning, which 
is presumably the principal object in teaching. Despite 
a curriculum scholastic in its essence, the lighter side of | 
education was not neglected, for dancing, fencing, and 
versifying were taught; but what impresses us most in 
these modern days (for it is a matter that was too long 
neglected) is that the instructors were chosen as men of 
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polished and agreeable manners, and taught to teach by 
long years of training. They learned the lesson which 
subsequent generations too frequently forgot, that in a 
school like this, which might be called the Eton of France, 
in order to teach the governing classes of the future to 
carry out their work, hard and serious preparation is 
necessary on the part of the teachers. It was this 
personal influence of cultured men that made their pupils 
look back on the years at school, between eight and six- 
teen, as the most valuable in their lives. No university 
education of the modern kind followed the school training. 
Descartes, though he graduated in law, for the most part 
continued his studies in the camp and amongst rough 
soldiers. We certainly miss in his later life a real apprecia- 
tion of the classics, and also of the artistic side of life. He 
regrets time ‘ wasted on philological studies,’ as he terms 
purely classical pursuits; and, though he lived in the 
country and during the lifetime of the great Dutch 
artists, he never even mentions the work of a Rembrandt, 
any more than the learning of a Grotius. His interests 
indeed were elsewhere. In Descartes’ time the wonders 
of a century of scientific discoveries were just being 
revealed ; and the telescope, whose capacities were as yet 
undiscovered (‘might we not know whether there were 
animals in the moon?’ he asks), was the instrument on 
which all eyes were turned. The scientific side of nature 
was indeed as engrossing to him as was the speculative. 
How the young man occupied his time during the 
seven years following his schooldays is not very clear. 
M. Adam, not without reason, scorns the idea that he 
should be supposed to have retreated from public view 
for two whole years, as his earliest and almost contem- 
poraneous biographer, Baillet, suggests. He may have 
studied at Poitiers, where he took a degree in law in 1616. 
We have, however, only glimpses of his doings until he 
reached the age of 22, when it would seem, that he defin- 
itely adopted the profession of arms, and offered himself 
as a volunteer with the army of Prince Maurice of Nassau 
in Holland, despite the fact that he was thereby espousing 
the Protestant cause at the beginning of what became the 
Thirty Years’ War. It is characteristic of the man that 
he gave thanks that he could fight as a volunteer, and 
had not to adopt a profession for the sake of the 
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remuneration it might bring. He always had the pride 
of family and tradition which this reveals, and this 
personal pride extended even to the dress befitting his 
rank, though that rank did not extend beyond that of 
the smaller landed gentry or the ‘noblesse de la, robe.’ 
His wigs were made in Paris, and he took the trouble to 
give careful directions about their manufacture. He 
always wore a scarf, sword, belt and feather, whether in 
Paris or the country; and his stockings were of silk. 

It was on this early venture into active life that 
Descartes met one who was to be a friend who influenced 
him greatly—Isaac Beeckman, Principal of the College of 
Dordrecht. ‘I slept and you awakened me,’ he said to 
Beeckman ; and what higher testimony couldman give to 
man? . M. Adam compares him to an elder brother who 
helped in the direction of those studies which applied 
mathematics to physics and physics to. mathematics. 
Whatever Beeckman’s merits may be from the point of 
view of posterity, he deserves to be remembered for the 
help he gave to the young philosopher-soldier or soldier- 
philésopher of twenty-two. 

While with the army at the commencement of ‘the 
great war, and possibly at Ulm on the Danube, where he 
most likely made the acquaintance of Faulhaber the 
mathematician, Descartes experienced that wonderful 
spiritual experience which resembled the ‘ conversion’ of 

, his great. contemporary Pascal. In a warm room where 

he had settled during the winter-time in Germany in 
order to give himself to study, he had strange dreams 
hard to understand, but such as brought him to a con- 
sciousness of sin; smitten with remorse he repented of 
his past life and vowed to make the search for truth the 
object of his life. It was at this period, too, that he came 
into touch with the Order of Rosicrucians, of which Faul- 
haber was a member, and with which he was accused 
(falsely, if we are to judge by his protestations) of 
having some connexion at a time when this was con- 
sidered: hardly less than a crime. 

The following years of his life, 1620-29, were occupied 
in the search he had vowed to make. He tried hard to 
rid himself of his prejudices by the study of mathematics 
and by reading in ‘the great book of the world. We do- 
not know whether he fought in the battle of Prague. 
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Had ‘he done so, he would curiously enough have taken! 
arms against the father of his future friend and pupil, 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick, Elector Pala- 
tine, and Elizabeth, the Queen of Hearts. But of soldiering 
the future philosopher soon had enough. He returned to 
France after some further travel, and then made his way 
to Italy, where he observed the vow made on the occasion 
of his awakening in Germany, and visited the shrine of 
Our Lady at Loretto. As M. Adam points out, he was by 
so doing merely following in Montaigne’s footsteps, for 
Montaigne did the same, not omitting any portion of the 
ordinary ceremonial. It was the custom of the country and 
represented traditions in which both men had been bred 
and with which neither formally broke. It is easy for us 
to point out that neither of these men was a Christian, 
in the sense at least that the word then possessed—Mon- 
taigne, the man of the world and sceptical exponent of 
common-sense, perhaps even less so than Descartes, who 
taught men to doubt in order that they might know the 
better. Consistency is a virtue of no age or time; our 
actions are guided by a hundred motives besides those 
that we advocate by our lips; and if this is so in these 
days, can we expect it to have been otherwise in those 
far-off and difficult times ? 

Subsequently to his ‘Wanderjahre, three years were 
passed by Descartes more or less in Paris, where he led 
the life of a young man of fashion in a time of gaiety 
and intellectual enthusiasm. He read, he listened to 
music, he fenced, and was even attracted by the gaming 
table. There is an unauthorised tale of a lady for whom 
he had a certain regard, ‘so mediocre in intellect that 
her merit could not possibly have affected the great. 
philosopher,’ as the early account so rashly states; also 
of another lady of ‘birth and merit,’ Mme du Rosay by 
name, who, however, seems to have felt that for the 
young man philosophy held the first place. Possibly, 
being by no means plain, she was hardly flattered by 
being told that ‘no beauty was comparable to that of 
Truth,’ and that ‘a beautiful woman, a good book, and a 
perfect preacher were the things most impossible to 
discover in the world.’ In any case she seems to have 
felt that she had little encouragement to proceed with the 
acquaintance. Paris was at that time the home of 
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atheists and free-thinkers, as the literature of the day 
shows, though it was also the centre of a literary life 
that has seldom been equalled. The age of Corneille, 
Moliére, of the Précieux, of Balzac and Voiture, was 
. opening. Balzac at least was a friend and correspon- 
dent of Descartes; but we do not know how far the 
latter figured in the salons of the gay capital. Scholasti- 
cism in these days was on its defence, and new ideas were 
being rigorously suppressed by Parliament on the requisi- 
tion of the Sorbonne; this, M. Adam thinks, may have 
influenced Descartes’ resolution to leave the country. 
In any case he was probably dissatisfied with the life he 
was living, though this was a time when he made many 
friends—some literary, but most of them scientific. The 
friends then made were indeed his constant corre- 
spondents during his exile in a country which he already 
knew, and whose climate suited him better than did the 
sunny Italian skies. 


Holland in the 17th century was a centre not only of 
commerce and wealth, but also of letters, science and art. 
Leyden had a university already, but young schools and 
academies were springing up in many of the little towns 
—in Utrecht (in 1636 this school became a university), in 
Breda, and even in the busy commercial town of Amster- 
dam. It was a time, indeed, when commerce and science 
were associated in a remarkable degree, for the merchants 
were men of taste and culture, the patrons not only of 
Rembrandt and Hals, but also of the publications of 
the famous Elzevier press. Books like those of Galileo, 
hardly to be had in the country from which they emerged, 
were easily procured in Holland. And Descartes was 
careful to ascertain that the services of a priest of his own 
religion were to be had in that Protestant country, though 
it was not tolerance that he sought for so much as 
solitude and calm. That this was to be found one can 
judge even now by visiting the quaint little towns and 
villages like Franeker in Friesland, the first of many of 
Descartes’ abodes in Holland. To this day, if one sought 
peace, one could hardly find its externals at least more 
clearly present than in these simple communities of 
Dutch peasants. Friends of a different sort were of 
course to be had amongst the learned, and some opponents 
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too before very long. Constantin Huygens, secretary to 
the Prince of Orange, a courtier and one of the beaux 
esprits of the day, was amongst the former; and his 
family, of whom the great mathematician of later days 
was one, were included in the number of the philosopher's 
acquaintance. Their country-house near the Hague 
must have been an agreeable place of resort. In 
Amsterdam, also, well supplied with butchers’ shops, 
Descartes sometimes lived in order to find material for 
his anatomical studies, and at Endegeest, near Leyden, 
he had a charming abode, a portion of which is still to be 
seen in the midst of an asylum for the insane. It was in 
scenes like these that Descartes composed and published 
his ‘Method’ and ‘ Meditations.’ But publication, both 
scientific and philosophical, was delayed owing to a 
matter which was agitating Europe. 

On June 23, 1633, Galileo was condemned by the 
Inquisition for his ‘ Dialogue on the two greatest Systems 
of the World’—those of Ptolemy and Copernicus. The 
time-honoured doctrine of an immovable earth, in the 
centre of the universe, round which the firmament turned, 
was threatened, and the Holy Office felt the time had 
come to interfere. Now the movements of the earth had 
formed an integral part of Descartes’ theory of physics, 
and he found himself to his alarm liable to a similar 
condemnation. No personal injury threatened him in 
the land he had chosen as the home of his exile; why 
should he have been so disturbed? M. Adam is clear 
that it was the ultimate triumph of his ideas that really 
troubled him, rather than any personal fears. He wanted 
them to gain entrance, not only to the enlightened spirits, 
but also to the universities and schools. He hoped to 
have on his side not only his old friends the Jesuit 
fathers, but the professors of Louvain and even Douai. 
What object was there, then, in publishing his ‘ World,’ 
which would certainly set all these influential persons by 
the ears? The suppression of this, his first important 
work (it appeared finally in another form), was not the 
greatest harm that was done by Descartes’ fears.: As 
M. Adam justly remarks, through the sentence of the 
Inquisition we are deprived of the true Descartes. The 
Church brought about a moral intimidation which really 
retarded the progress of science and philosophy for the 
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time. Science was compelled to disown her findings. The 
philosophic figures of the century, the new philosophy 
that was to carry its influence right down to the present 
day, suffered a check. In point of fact, Descartes found 
means of presenting his ideas in a modified form, so that 
he should not have reason to feel anxious about the 
results that they might bring about. He carefully ex- 
plained that his system of the heavens resembled that of 
Tycho-Brahé, rather than that of Copernicus, thereby 
effecting a sort of half-hearted compromise. But so far 
as his theories of the world were concerned, they never 
again displayed the absolute spontaneity that they would 
otherwise have possessed. 

His first actual publication took the form of ‘ Essays 
on Dioptric [which M. Adam thinks might have been 
called the Telescope], Meteors and Geometry,’ with the 
ever-famous ‘ Discourse on Method,’ an autobiography as 
well as a discourse, as their preface. This appeared in 1637, 
and the following years were taken up with the usual 
polemics that in those days followed the publication of 
a notable book on controversial subjects. It was three 
years later that the ‘Meditations’ were ready for the 
printer, and it was written in Latin, whereas the first 
work had been in French, so that anyone—‘ even women’ 
—might read and understand it. The ‘ Meditations’ had 
been sent round the learned of the day for purposes of 
criticism, and amongst those who responded were 
Arnauld, of Port Royal fame, and the English Hobbes. 
With the latter Descartes, of course, had little in 
common, but Arnauld—the great Arnauld—was an 
opponent for whom he had an almost exaggerated 
respect ; and it was with him that he discussed that 
never-failing topic, the true meaning of the Eucharist. 
In 1644 -there followed Descartes’ other great work, the 
‘ Principles,’ though meanwhile he had been engaged in 
interminable disputes with theologians and philosophers. 
This book is a complete scientific statement of how the 
world and all its manifestations in nature were capable 
of explanation by methods which were at least rational 
and possible, however strange they may seem to us. 
Descartes’ idea always was to have a theory of how the 
operations of nature might be rationally carried on, 
rather than to trust to the vague surmises and traditional 
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beliefs of his predecessors ; and this was a real advance in 
the scientific standpoint. 

But while immersed in his profounder studies an 
influence had come into Descartes’ life of a quite new 
kind. Love, as we have said, did not play any great part 
in his existence, but with Platonic friendships it was 
otherwise. The strange thing about these friendships 
was that both of them were with women of royal blood ; 
and we cannot help wondering whether his extraordinary 
reverence for royalty had not something to do with the 
exuberance of his feelings, His doctrines of Divine Right 
are not such as we often hear in these days; he believes that 
‘the means taken by princes to establish themselves are 
nearly always righteous if they believe them so to be,’ and 
‘God givesthe right to those to whom he gives thestrength.’ 
This was written to Princess Elizabeth, eldest daughter 

‘of Elizabeth of Bohemia, the Queen of Hearts, and grand- 
daughter of our King James I, and to Frederick V, 
Elector Palatine, who was crowned at Prague and lost 
his kingdom in the following year by that battle at which 
Descartes himself was very probably present. The 
family took refuge at the Hague, where they kept up a 
little exile court. After her husband's death, the Electress 
continued to make the Hague her home and that of her 
ten children, who must indeed have been a lively crew. 
Amongst them were Rupert of the Civil Wars, Maurice,, 
and Sophia, mother of King George I of England. 
Elizabeth was the eldest of the daughters, and besides 
being remarkably gifted intellectually by nature, she was 
well instructed by her teachers in modern languages, 
Latin and mathematics. Although a strong Protestant in 
religion, she was strongly attracted by the distinguished 
philosopher whom she made her friend. In her younger 
days she was far from a recluse, but as time went on and 
trouble, family and other, came to her, she turned for 
consolation to the philosophy she had learned to care for 
from her friend and master. It was long after his death 
that she found peace in the Abbey of Hervorden, where, 
as Abbess, she was able to offer refuge to her old friend 
Anna Maria Schurmann, another learned lady of the . 
day, and where she also entertained William Penn 
the Quaker. She died there, finding satisfaction in 
the somewhat mystical views of Labadie, though at the 
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same time she was always faithful to the teaching of 
Descartes. 

Elizabeth was a remarkable woman, and her lobia 
show true appreciation of the problems she discussed 
with Descartes when her correspondence was not occu- 
pied with her own woes, physical and mental. There 
was a family scandal at the Hague, as a result of which 
w Frenchman was killed by one of Elizabeth’s brothers in 
circumstances not yet cleared up. But the issue was 
that Elizabeth, whether personally involved or not, 
departed from Holland and never returned—a sad 
distress to her. The subsequent execution of her uncle, 
Charles I of England, was one of the keen trials which 
she, like the rest of this suffering but courageous family, 
had to moot. And besides, there were frequent difficul- 
ties of other sorts, in all of which Descartes was ready 
with his sympathy. He always enjoyed prescribing for 
his friends, and he had ample opportunities of doing this 
in the young princess's case, for her health was often far 
from good, and he had the consolation that few lay 
physicians enjoy, of knowing that his advice would 
certainly be followed. A mind diseased appealed to him 
as strongly as a body, and ‘The Passions of the Soul,’ one 
of his later works, was written in order to meet the 
objections to his philosophy made by his royal friend. 
The complete correspondence between the two is to be 
found in the edition which is before us ; some day it may 
be, one may hope, published in a separate and more 
accessible form. 

Descartes’ interest in science was, as we: know, as 
koon as his interest in speculative philosophy, and at this 
time there was a scientific problem which concerned him 
deeply. The great and world-famed experiment on the 
decrease of barometric pressure with altitude was made 
on Soptember 19, 1648, on the Puy-de-Déme: mountain 
in Auvergne. The nature and amount of: atmospheric 
pressure was first discussed and measured by Torricelli, | 
whose account of the subject was conveyed from Italy to 
France by Mersenne, who made it known to friends in 
Paris. Mersenne, however, could not satisfactorily repeat 
the experiment, despite many efforts in which Chanut 
helped him. Petit succeeded in doing so with mercury, 
and Pascal carried out further experiments with other 
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liquids and long tubes expressly made for the purpose. 
It was Descartes, however, who suggested | that’ the 
experiment should be made of measuring the height of 
the column of mercury at the foot and at the top of a 
mountain respectively, since he expected that the pressure 
of air on the mercury would decrease as the mountain 
was ascended, and hence the mercury in the tube would 
fall. When he suggested this to Pascal, Pascal got his 
brother-in-law to carry out what became the famous 
experiment. Pascal published an account of it, but 
Descartes did not hear of the publication for several 
months subsequently, and was somewhat hurt at receiving 
no recognition of his suggestion. The whole story, with 
Jacqueline Pascal’s account of Descartes’ visit to her 
brother, then a young man of twenty-five living in Paris, 
is one of the most interesting of the many romances of 
scientific discovery. Descartes’ part in it has been over- 
looked (just as was Mersenne’s until recent times), but 
that he is entitled to a considerable amount of credit in 
the discovery of the behaviour of the barometer—credit 
which never was accorded to him—is indubitable if we 
are to accept M. Adam's account ; and he has studied the 
whole question most carefully in connexion! with the 
original documents, some of which were until recently 
overlooked. 

To return to the story of Descartes’ life. A visit to Paris 
during the troubles of the Fronde, when he found’ him- 
self in the position of a ‘ guest. arriving when the kitchen 
was in disorder and the saucepans upset,’ gave Descartes 
little pleasure, though we cannot but feel a wish to have 
heard more of a dinner party given by the Marquis of 
Newcastle to Hobbes, Descartes and Gassendi, a’ very 
remarkable trio of guests. Back in his ‘ hermitage’ at 
Egmond he set himself to work at his various’ experi- 
ments and also to complete the ‘ Passions,’ the last-. 
published of his books. But we have no reason, in spite 
of his solitary life, to look on Descartes as a pedant; 
he was also an honnéte homme in tho 17th- “century sense 
of that phrase. 


Now comes the last stage in this remarkable life story. 
Queen Christina of Sweden desired to make for ‘herself 
and her country a reputation, but of ‘another kind from 
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thatof hor fathor, Gustavus Adolphus. He had’ distin- 
shed himself in war; she would do so in 'the realm of 
Joarning and science, and try to get, amongst others, the 
most famous of living philosophers to grace her Court. 
(Negotiations were carried on with the utmost skill by 
the French representative in Stoch holm, Pierre Chanut, 
balso a philosophor, though that name was used in a freer 
pnso than nowadays. Chanut was a newly-acquired 
friond of Descartes, and one of considerable diplomatic 
powers. He was perhaps a little weary of the part 
the himsolf had to play of acting as interpreter to his 
royal mistress, and following her in her distant expedi- — 
= tions to the mountains, where his head, he confesses, 
© sufforod from the cold, uncovered as it had to be. Any- 
= how ho persuaded his correspondent that it was an casy 
© matter to get to Stockholm—a ‘ simple promenade '—and, 
ostensibly on his own account, but in reality, one must 
-surmise, to find diversion and interest for the head- 
g strong young Queen, he at length persuaded Descartes to 
fagree to go to Sweden. Of course, courtier as he was, 
Descartes hesitated to take so formidable a step as to 
change his abode and quiet bachelor ways, especially as 
she. was no longer young. He feared, as he says, to go 
and live in ‘a country of bears’; and even an emissary in 
the shape of a Swedish Admiral could not at first per- 
juade him to ‘quit his hermitage.’ He doubted also, 
aractcristically enough, how the world would regard 
9 visit of a Catholic to a Protestant Queen. 

scruples, however, were at length overcome, and 
* cartes took his departure in September 1649, after 
arc! lly putting his affairs in order and obtaining a sort’ 

bE trousscau of the sort he deemed most suitable. Never 
ppetful of his personal appearance, he saw to his wig, 
jand shoes being of. the fashionable sort. The 

ey mvonth’s voyage accomplished—and during that 
ze he enormously impressed the ‘pilot by his know- 

lof navigation—he was enthusiastically received by 

gent Christina, though for the month ‘succeeding his 
ari yal he saw nothing at all of his erratic mistress. In 
is.heart he soon began to doubt the young lady’s having 

2 ‘same inclination for philosophy that she certainly’ 
"4 d:for letters, and probably he began to compare her 
bvourebly with his other royal friend, Princess‘ 
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Elizabeth, who seems to have been a little hurt by hear- 
ing that copies of letters to her on philosophical questions 
had been sent on to the Queen. In any case, she was 
not as anxious to make friends with Christina as Des- 
cartes, in all innocence and with an uncommon lac} of 
human knowledge, imagined she was likely to be. 

Queen Christina was indeed a striking figure at tho 
age of twenty-three. She had, by the wish of her father, 
had the training of a man, and in appearance, dress and 
action played the part well. Ten hours on horseback did 
not tire her, and she was an excellent shot, besides being 
2 woman of great erudition. But all her education had 
unfortunately not taught her that self-control which is 
most necessary to a Queen, and she certainly had not 
learned consideration for others. The winter drow on; 
Chanut was away; and Descartes spoke of returning 
home, solitary as he found himself and destitute of like- 
minded friends. He irritated the Greek scholars of the 
Court by openly depreciating their erudition, and he 
himself composed, of all unlikely things, the verses fora 
ballet, glad doubtless to have escaped being asked to 
dance. This is the time at which he probably had the 
portrait painted that has recently been discovered. At 
length Chanut returned, but the cold increased. Then at 
last the Queen summoned him to explain to her. his 
philosophy, but to do this she chose the extraordinary 
hour of five in the morning, when the philosopher had to 
attend her at the Palace. To the healthy young Queen 
this was apparently a pleasure. To the recluse, who 
regularly spent his morning in bed in order to reflect 
the better, it meant misery. To make matters worse, 
Chanut, his friend, fell ill of pneumonia; and Descartes, 
in nursing him, probably contracted the malady. The 
Queen pressed on him the attentions of a German doctor ; 
but he begged that he should leave him, or at least that 
he should not bleed him, ‘Messicurs, épargnez le sang 
francais, was what he said. His own remedies had no 
effect, and he expired on February 11, 1650, after receiving 
| the last offices of the Church. 

Few portions of the great philosopher's life were more 
dignified than the end. He wrote to his brothers, with 
whom his intercourse had. been of the slightest, com- 
mending to their care an aged nurse. He had always 
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maintained an orthodox demeanour in the eyes of the 
world, and this uttitude he preserved to the end. The last 
words he is recorded by Clerselier to have said, are very 
beautiful; ‘My soul, thou hast long been held captive; the 
hour has now come for thee to quit thy prison, to leave 
the trammels of this body; suffer, then, this separation 
with joy and courage.’ His first burial was at Stockholm, 
in w cemetery set aside for unbaptised infants, since a 
regular Catholic burial ground was not available. His 
body, however, was soon removed to Paris, and buried with 
great pomp in the church of Ste Genevidve, the modern . 
Panthéon; later it was removed to St Germain-des-Prés 
(where the tomb is now to be seen), though it was tem- 
porarily deposited in the Court of the Louvre during the 
ltevolutionary times. We have of late been entertuined 
by a hot discussion as to the genuineness of a skull 
reputed to be his, which is now at the Museum of 
Natural History in Paris. 

It was a great career; the’ story of a life lived 
worthily and with the highest ends consistently in 
view. The very failings of the man make us feel he is no 
remote figure dim from the dust of ages. His teaching 
that we ure to set aside mere conjecture and seek to 
know with certainty, making sure of each step as we go, 
isa system of knowledge that is also very modern. We 
may not build on that system just ashe directs us, though 
the excellent rules he lays down might well be kept 


©. before us still, but the substance of his method is as true 
p to-duy as it was three hundred years ago. His dualistic 
». view of mind and body, like his theory of the world, has 


pe been criticised; but what makes him the originator of 
ji the modern, as opposed to the medieval, outlook is the 
clear and distinct thinking that strives for truth alone. 
FOthers will write of Descartes and add to the great 
iteraturo that has gathered round his name, But they 
W) L always turn to M. Adam’s volume for an accurate 
and ad ‘carofully verified statement of the facts, and to this 
ot edition for an authoritative version of the philoso- 
ai Se vor 
: ELIzABETH 'S. HALDANE. 
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Art. 4.—DRY-FLY FISHING FOR SEA TROUT. 


So many books and articles have been written on the 
subject of fishing that some excuse may be necessary for 
adding to them. My excuse is, that I am to describe a 
kind of angling which is new to most people, and about 
which even those who have tried it have still a great deal 
to learn. Dry-fly fishing for sea trout is still in its 
infancy, but it probably has a future. Personally, I have 
only caught sea trout by this method on a river in 
Norway, but I see no reason why, in any moderately 
clear river or loch in that country or in this, they should 
not take a dry fly. The Norwegian river in question rises 
in high mountains, and is largely fed by melting snow. 
Some miles from the sea it runs through a very deep 
lake, which no doubt has a special attraction for the fish. 
They can, and do, ascend the river which enters the lake 
at its upper end. The best of the fishing, however, lies 
between the lake and the sea—a glorious stretch of water, 
fast and clear, with many pools of every shape and size, 
and rushing torrents between them; all of it in a wild 
valley, with the mountains falling almost sheer on either 
side to the narrow flat through which the river runs. 

About four years ago a very expert fisherman, who 
was not having any great success with the usual methods 
of catching sea trout, was exasperated into trying the 
effect of a dry fly. He tied an 00 Wickham’s Fancy on 
a Test cast and floated it over the noses of the sea trout 
which he could see in the water. Of course, with so small 
a hook and so light a cast, disasters were frequent; for 
all that, the result was astounding to himself, the local 
inhabitants, and the fish. They took the dry fly during 
the daylight a great deal better than they had taken the 
wet; and the great discovery was made that one could, 
on a dry fly and a small rod, kili sea trout of great size in 
a rapid flow of water. Next year he returned with larger 
floating flies and stronger gut and reaped the reward of 
his previous experiments. 

Salmon are large but very scarce in the river, but 
this is more than compensated for by the size and 
quantity of the sea trout, which often reach a weight of 
about 15 lb., and occasionally even run to 20 lb. The 
extraordinary weight of the fish in proportion to the 
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size of the rod and fly; the amount of fresh knowledge, 
which really pays him, that the angler may gain every 
day; the pace of the water; and the fact that one can 
with practice see many of the fish over which the fly is 
floating—all these things give an intense and peculiar 
charm to this form of sport. There are, at the right 
time of year, a great many big fish in the river, but it 
is not easy fishing, or coarse fishing ; and to catch many 
of them, one must be at one’s best all the time. 

My great difficulty on the first occasion when I stood 
by this river was to know where the fish lay, and where 
they would take a dry fly. It was the first thing to be 
learnt, and, until it was discovered, much time and energy 
were wasted in fishing the wrong parts of the stream. I 
know now exactly what the water looks like, in ‘which I - 
expect my dry fly to be taken; and I will try (though it 
is not very easy) to describe it. 

At the head of any pool in a quick rocky river the 
main stream runs in, forming a series of waves, which 
diminish in size and gradually disappear as they reach 
the smooth tail of the pool. On either side of the’ main 
stream the water flows in wrinkling eddies, more or less 
towards either shore. These eddies meet a backwash 
from the shore, and between this backwash and the 
eddies may be seen a band of straight-flowing water of 
varying width, narrower ‘at the top and widening towards 
the tail of the pool. This water runs smoothly and 
evenly, parallel with the shore, and has an oily appéar- 
ance. It is in the tail, and still more in this oily band on 
either side of the waves, up to the very head of the pool, 
that fish may be expected to take a dry fly. If the main 
stream runs near one side of the pool, the fishable water 
on that side may be compressed into a very narrow 
streak, but in most cases it will still be there. In high 
water, ‘the right place to fish is near the bank, and in 
low water recedes from it towards the main stream ; but, 
wherever it is, it has the same general appearance, and 
the fly floats down it at about the same pace. It was of 
no use to fish in backwaters in this river, because sea 
trout did not’ lie in them, and it was impossible to avoid 
the drag in the eddies which run roughly at right angles 
to the waves. Provided the water runs straight, the 
small choppy waves often seen at the sides of the main 

F 2 
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stream at the head of a pool are well worth fishing. 
Anyone new to this kind of fishing would do well to 
make a careful note of the appearance of the water in 
which he has his first success, and remember the pace at 
which his fly was floating when the fish took it. Having 
got these two things clearly into his head, he had better 
at first confine his fishing to water of a similar appearance 
and pace. 

Sea trout might reasonably be expected to be un- 
educated and careless about the correct floating of the 
fly, but this is emphatically not the case. They do some- 
times look at a fly which is dragging, but they do not 
take it. Occasionally—very occasionally—they have 
taken my fly when it was lying on its side; but I think 
it is no exaggeration to say that ninety-nine per cent. of 
those caught with a dry fly took it when both wings were 
cocked and the fly floated free of any suspicion of drag. 
Nothing but the youngest parr would look at a fly on its 
back with the hook in the air. I have had very con- 
vincing evidence of the dislike of sea trout to a dragging 
fly. On two occasions, when I could watch every move- 
ment of the fish while casting over them, they refused the 
fly when it was dragging, but took it at the next cast 
when floating correctly. I also saw others frightened 
away by the same fault. The avoidance of drag is of 
course difficult, but it is not quite so difficult as a fisher- 
man coming straight from a gently-flowing chalk-stream 
to a violent rush of water would expect. The pace of the 
stream does not prevent a fly from floating correctly, 
provided the water runs straight, and the casting-line 
lies in water moving at the same pace as the fly. 

The next thing to learn is to spot thefish. This is not 
easy at first, and the best way to learn it is, perhaps, to 
get somebody who is an expert at it to point out as many 
fish as possible. Sea trout always lie on, or practically on, 
the bottom ; and this position, coupled with the quickly 
moving water and varying light, makes it a difficult 
matter to see them. For some time I failed altogether, 
but after having many pointed out to me I gradually 
learnt what to look for, and how to look for it; and that 
is half the battle in seeing anything. The body of the fish 
seems very transparent and of a light bluish-grey colour, 
but the tail appears in the water a darker slaty-blue and 
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more opaque than the body, and is apt to give him away. 
The waving of the front fins will settle the question 
whether a suspicious-looking object is a fish or not. 
Bands of light can be seen travelling from time to time 
down the pool, and by following these with the eye some 
of the bed of the river can be searched. A very favourite 
place for a sea trout to lie is just up-stream of a big stone 
which breaks or nearly breaks the surface. It looks most 
uncomfortable, but they seem to prefer these positions 
to lying below a stone, as a brown trout would do. Even 
the big fish often lie in quite shallow water. They seem 
to choose positions where the bottom is smooth and 
unbroken. Of course, much of the water is too rough to see 
into, but in most of the pools places can be found where 
with practice one can locate the fish. It is quite possible 
—in fact, it ismuch more usual—to catch fish which have 
not previously been seen; but it is worth while to learn 
the art of seeing them, not only because it leads to 
more success, but also because it adds enormously to the 
excitement and pleasure in the fishing. There was one 
pool in which we had no success at all with a dry fly, 
though we killed fish in it, especially during rain and 
late at night, with a wet fly. The top of it was a kind 
of whirlpool, and the rest was very deep and had a 
very smooth surface. 

Certain sea trout in the river might always be found 
in practically the same position. These fish, which soon 
received Christian names as well as other attentions at 
our hands, did not move up in a spate. They shifted 
towards or away from the bank as the river rose or fell, 
but they seemed to think they had swum far enough, and 
preferred to stay where they were rather than continue 
their journey to the lake. One of them, who was 
christened ‘ Black Joe,’ owing to his remarkable colour, 
gave me a great deal of amusement. He lay so near the 
shore and was so dark in colour that my gaffer suggested, 
after I had fished for him without result for a week, that 
he was sick, and had better be removed from the river 
with the gaff. I thought the fish sulky and ugly rather 
than ill, and refused to attempt any such methods of catch- 
ing him. After three weeks’ fishing, the day came when 
Joe’s appetite, which till then had entirely failed him, 
was quickened by the sight of a cinnamon sedge. He 
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looked no prettier out of the water than in it, but I 
pardoned his appearance and was much delighted with 
his capture. He was an old cock with a large hooked 
beak, and he ought to have weighed 13 lb. instead of 10. 
I had some of his scales examined, and the verdict was as 
follows ; age 8} to 9} years, the first 34 of which he had 
spent in, the river. Since then he had spawned two or 
three times. His removal seemed popular in the river, as 
his place was immediately taken by three others, over- 
crowding which Joe would never have allowed in his life- 
time. .These fish, however, moved up two days later. 

Another special friend of mine was Gamlehaga Bill. 
He took one of my red quills quite early in our acquaint- 
ance, but the hook broke in his mouth. About a fort- 
night later I very nearly persuaded him to take a blue 
pill fished wet. I got no further rise out of Bill, and the 
last time I saw him was the Sunday morning on which 
I left the river. We gave him a parting present of a 
‘digestive’ biscuit, floated in tempting pieces over his 
head. There was no hidden danger in the biscuit, but 
Bill thought there was, and at the second piece he turned 
sulkily away into the stream, and there we left him. 

I was never able to discover any difference in the 
attitude of sea trout which were ready to take a fly from 
that of those which were not. They were always lying 
on the bottom and showing no movement except an 
occasional wave of their bodies from side to side. It was 
necessary to keep out of sight, though the natives had 
the common fault of being careless in this respect. Sea 
trout see a human being fairly quickly, and they have an 
annoying little trick of lying still and pretending to have 
seen nothing at all. 

On several occasions I was able to watch. every move- 
ment of the fish while the fly was floating over it. The 
trout in each case made no sign until the fly was passing 
over its head. If it meant to rise it turned quickly round 
on noticing the fly, and shot down stream and towards 
the surface, until it reached a point just below the fly. 
It then steadied itself in a vertical position before actually 
making the rise.. The fly was taken from three to six 
feet below the fish’s resting-place. The first: movements 
were very rapid, but the actual rise was made quite 
slowly and in several different ways, The whole move- 
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ment reminded me of a man in the deep field, racing back 
towards the boundary to make a catch from‘a big hit, and 
steadying himself as he gets under the ball. Unfor- 
tunately, even sea trout sometimes misjudge and drop the 
catches. In making the rise the fish either just breaks 
the surface with its lips, or makes a head and tail rise, or 
rolls right out of the water like a porpoise, and takes 
the fly as it turns downwards again. The smaller ones 
now and then jump clean out of the water, drown the fly, 
and then pick it up from below. In some cases—ap- 
parently when he is too late to reach a point below the 
Hy—the fish gulps it in with his head pointing down 
stream. 

The Norwegian gaffer told me that a sea trout which 
missed the fly did not rise again for ten days. How he 
made this calculation I do not know. At any rate it was 
not always correct. It was the exception to rise a fish a 
second time, but members of our party succeeded in doing 
so oceasionally.. Of all the good moments one has in this 
kind of fishing, I think the moment of the actual rise is 
the best. ‘The sight of a great silvery trout rolling 
solemnly out at the floating fly sends down my back a 
fresh quiver of surprise, excitement and delight every 
time I see it. Great self-restraint is needed to prevent 
striking too soon. The actual rise is made so slowly 
that it is almost impossible to wait for what seems an age 
before the great mouth closes and the fish disappears. 
That is the moment to strike, and to strike hard. It is 
necessary to use gut strong enough to stand a consider- 
able jerk. If all goes well and the hook is driven home 
at the right moment, I feel that rare sensation of having 
hit a half volley in the middle of the bat. The fish who 
merely shows his lips is the easiest to hook, because the 
rise is over so quickly that one has no time to strike too 
soon. On English chalk-streams it is rare to hook a 
brown trout far back in the mouth; but luckily sea trout 
appear to take the fly, if they take it at all, with a confi- 
dent gulp which gives one the chance of driving the hook 
into the tough angle of the mouth, or perhaps (which is 
best of all) into the tongue. 

It is difficult to understand why sea trout take the dry 
fly as readily as they do. On this river there was not 
often much natural fly on the water. On certain days a 
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fair sprinkling of grey duns, some red-bodied duns, and 
from time to time some small dark fly, appeared for an 
hour or two. Towards the end of July, at about 9.30 p.m., 
numbers of large sedges hatched on the banks, but these 
very seldom got on to the water during daylight ; whether 
they did so late at night I do not know. I opened a 
number of fish, but the results, on the whole, were meagre. 
I found occasionally a good many grey dun nymphs and 
subimagos in theirstomachs. In many there was nothing 
at all. In the majority there were a few small grey dun 
nymphs with the wings not much developed, corre- 
sponding in size to about 00 hooks. I also found in 
different fish one or two blue-bottles, a few sedges, a 
daddy-longlegs and some animals which looked like 
short, pale-green centipedes. I very seldom saw any 
number of sea trout feeding on natural flies; and it was 
unusual to see a large fish rise at all. If a rise was seen, 
the fish could generally be tempted by the artificial fly. 

The best flies to use were Wickham’s Fancy, Cinnamon 
Sedge and Grey Quill, size No. 10. It is advisable to 
take rather a Jarger size for the late evening, and rather 
a smaller size for days when the fish are coming short. 
The Grey Quill was an excellent fly, but it had one 
disadvantage ; it was very hard to see in rough water. 
One fish, who was quite easy to watch, left his place and 
carefully examined a Silver Sedge, but thinking, I 
suppose, that it was too large for him at that time in the 
morning, he dropped back without rising. I gave him a 
smaller Grey Quill, and he took it as though he liked 
Grey Quills. The fight which followed was in rough 
water full of rocks and miniature waterfalls. The fish 
was fresh-run and very strong. He kept fighting for the 
pockets behind the rocks in which to get his wind, while 
I tried to guide and pull him out of the pockets into the 
little falls and runs, and so increase his exertions and 
prevent his getting any rest. To add to my difficulties, 
I had to run through the water to pass him round the 
outside of an island of stones. Disaster often seemed 
imminent, but never quite occurred; and he was gaffed 
at the tail of the island—a perfect fish of 11} lb. 

The flies should be strongly tied with. plenty of very 
stiff tackle and well oiled before use. They do not last 
long, and it is poor economy to fish with a draggled fly, 
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The hooks must be above reproach, and the gut strong, 
but it is advisable to have a somewhat finer point at the 
end of the cast during the day. It is most important to 
grease the casting-line thoroughly to ensure its floating. 
If a fly will not float properly and persists in lying on its 
back or side, it is best not to fish any more water until 
the fault is corrected. I have had a great deal of trouble 
with the annoying habit which some flies have of lighting 
on their backs ; and, though many theories were started 
as to its cause, no satisfactory conclusion was reached. 
Sometimes it seemed to be a loop of gut, sometimes the 
balance of the fly itself, which caused the mischief. 
Personally, I suspect that it was more often the fisher- 
man. Whatever the cause, it was no use moving on 
until the fly was made to float square on the water with 
both wings cheerfully cocked. 

Owing to the pace of the stream, the slack line must 
be drawn in with the fingers after the cast has been 
made, in order to keep in touch with the fly and make, 
the strike effective. It is no easy matter to regulate 
this shortening of the line in quick water; and I lost 
many fish through having too much slack when the fish 
rose. To strike hard, and yet not to be able (owing to 
the amount of slack) to produce any effect on the fly, is 
most annoying. Another frequent cause of annoyance is 
striking with a hook previously broken on the rocks 
behind one’s back. To feel the hook go into a fish and 
yet not hold him, and then to find that you have been 
fishing with a thing no more dangerous to the trout 
than a buttonhook, is too much for one’s equanimity. I 
used the same rod that I use in England for dry-fly 
fishing—a split cane, 9 feet 6 inches in length, and very 
light, without a steel centre. The reel took 35 yards of 
line and 100 yards of thin backing. This rod sounds an 
insignificant weapon for dealing with heavy fish, but it is 
surprising how quickly they can be killed, if the angler 
takes care to fight always with the stream on his side. 
At any rate, the smaller the rod the greater the satisfac- 
tion in killing a fish. It must be allowed, however, that 
some of my companions preferred a rod with a steel 
centre; but split cane is good enough, without the help of 
steel. Moreover, the extra weight is a bar to delicate 
casting, and delicate casting is essential, 
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It is a golden rule, not always easy to observe, never 
to let a fish get one foot below you. If this rule is kept, 
the very pace and violence of the water drowns the 
fish ; and, generally speaking, it need not take more than 
about five minutes to kill even those of 10 lb. The fight, 
however, often takes one several hundred yards below 
where the fish has been hooked, and is as varied and 
quick as anyone could wish. The play of a sea trout is 
savage, violent and exhilarating, but there is not much 
method about his madness. He shakes the fly as a 
terrier shakes a rat. His amazing leaps and rushes, 
though exhausting to himself in heavy water, make his 
play more exciting to me than that of any other fish. 
The rod bends to an alarming curve and tingles with the 
strain. It has the effect of making me laugh, and I feel 
more confidence and less abject fear than when playing 
a brown trout. My confidence has no justification—I 
lose quite as many sea trout as brown trout, and far too 
many of both. 

Wading is necessary in order that the angler may be 
as much as possible below the fish over which he is 
casting, and that his line may not cause the fly to 
drag. When the trout is hooked, the bank must be 
reached at once in preparation for a rush down-stream. 
Large sea trout leave the pool very readily ; and a man 
must be ready to leave it, if possible, with some yards’ 
start along the bank. ‘Get away as near him as you can, 
and keep there,’ is as good advice in catching sea trout 
as it is in catching foxes. Fora rocky river the banks 
of this particular stream are fairly good going; but 
waders are not ideal things to run in, and fast running is 
necessary to keep ahead of the fish in the rapids. Once 
out of the pool, the fish is carried down by the stream 
tail first and near the surface. He obviously feels help- 
less, and is liable to get choked in the waves. When 
this happens he may often be gaffed very quickly, as he 
comes into the stiller water under the bank to try to get 
his wind. If the fisherman can manage to leave the pool 
ahead of the fish on a short line, he may feel pretty 
confident, of killing him. If the fish gets out of the pool 
in front of him, he is likely to be lost, owing to the 
drowned line getting round a rock. Even if this does 
not happen, I always expect the hook to be torn out of 
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the mouth of a fish down-stream of me. It is.a mistake 
to be nervous about putting strain on a big one as long 
as he is up-stream of the rod. He should be bullied and 
given .no peace, and the line recovered the moment he 
stops running. 

One of the most exciting fights I had was with a fish 
lying in the tail of a pool and just on the near side of a 
narrow line of choppy waves. The tail of the pool was 
divided into two portions by the point of an island fifteen 
yards above the fish. The stiller water in which he lay 
flowed ‘between me and the island, while the main stream 
ran at.a.great pace along the further side of it.. The only 
bridge from my bank to the island was two hundred 
yards below me. My first cast sent the fly short by some 
few inches, and the fish made no sign. At the next the 
fly dragged, and I neither expected nor got arise. The 
third was a better shot. . The fly lit about two feet above 
him and sailed nicely over his head. He whipped round 
like lightning and took it some six feet below where he 
had been lying. I felt well home in him, but the danger 
lay in his forcing a passage round the point of the island 
and going down the stream on the further side of it.. He 
seemed to realise this, and began to jerk and fight his 
way up the fifteen yards which divided him from the 
fork of the stream. Twice I just beat him, but, though 
he failed to.turn the corner, I could not pull him down- 
stream again, and felt him collecting his strength for a 
final attempt to make good the last few yards. I pre- 
pared for the danger as well as I could by wading in 
below him half-way across to the island, but I still had 
the deepest water to cross if he got round to the main 
stream. The final rush came; and, as I feared, I failed 
tostop him. He rounded the island, and the reel shrieked 
as he sailed down the waves on the further side. I 
plunged my way across, filling both waders to the brim, 
and landed on the island lurching about like a drunken 
man. The fish was well ahead of me at the end of a 
dangerously long line, and there was no pool for one 
hundred yards below, and bad going between me and it. 
I blundered after him as well as I could, reeling up as I 
ran, and reached smoother rocks by the side of the pool 
below. His journey down the rapids had luckily made 
the fish quite as blown as my run in full waders had 
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rendered me. I caught him up in the pool, and we 
travelled down it side by side to its tail, where the gaffer, 
who had crossed by the bridge, joined me and hooked 
out a very beaten nine-pounder. That, I think, was the 
only fish of any size which got a good start of me down- 
stream and did not escape. 

The weather was very varied during my last visit to 
the river. We experienced every kind of day and every 
height of water. I cannot find by looking at my diary 
that any kind of weather or any height of water was 
specially favourable. We came to the satisfactory con- 
clusion that one might hope for some success on any sort 
of day, except when the water was really thick. From ten 
in the morning till two p.m., and from six in the evening 
onwards, as long as the fly was visible, seemed to. be the 
best hours of the day. The Jast few moments of light 
were the likeliest of all, especially in the stiller pools. 
During a month’s fishing there was only one day on 
which I did not rise a sea trout of more than 3 lb. toa 
dry fly. On that day the river was rising rapidly and 
looked the colour of Scotch broth. The two best days I 
had differed very much in weather and water conditions. 
The first was bright, still and warm, and the water low. 
After fishing very badly in the morning and killing one 
fish of 4 lb., I killed five more after 4 p.m., weighing 
respectively 3 Ib., 5 lb., 5 Ib., 5 lb., and 114 1b. The best 
one was caught on a wet fly in the dark at10 p.m. He 
went down under the centre of a wooden bridge, below 
which I had already been taken by two of the other fish 
on a dry fly earlier in the evening. I could see nothing, 
and had to discover which supports of the bridge he had 
gone between, by following the point of the rod. Of 
course he had taken the middle channel, and the water 
was neither shallow nor slow. By clinging to the up- 
right posts in mid-stream with one hand, I managed to 
get myself and my rod under the bridge and safely reach 
the shore again below. Then a ‘kjer,’ or submerged pier 
of stones and logs, was passed, and after a stubborn fight 
in the growing darkness, he became exhausted and was 
successfully gaffed. 

On the other day the river was very high from a great 
spate, but just beginning to fall and quite clear. I was 
told that the dry fly would be useless, but I determined 
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to give it achance. As I walked to the edge of the first 
pool I saw a trout lying almost on the bank. He would 
not look at the fly, but another fish just below him rose 
and was missed. This, at any rate, showed where they 
were lying, and proved that the dry fly was worth a trial. 
I had one of the most exciting day’s fishing I have ever 
had. The pools were running so high and fast that they 
were not worth calling pools at all, but little bits of 
suitable water could be found near the very edge of the 
river, where a fly would float. When a fish was hooked, 
he was whirled off at once by the torrent, and i had all I 
could do to run, scramble, and splash my way at a 
sufficient pace to keep with him. It was no use hoping 
to reach a pool below in which to kill him—there was 
no pool short of the sea. He had to be thoroughly choked, 
and was gaffed as he swept into the bank from the racing 
stream. Many fish were lost, but six of over 3 lb. were 
landed, and one of them weighed 12 Ib. 

On this same day my companion fished only with a wet 
fly, and I should say that it was a particularly favourable 
day for wet fly fishing. He too had a fine day’s sport, 
but the dry fly beat wet both in weight and numbers. 
One of my six fish made a wonderful rush for the sea. 
He was hooked about five hundred yards from it, and 
after playing ducks and drakes with himself till he 
reached the middle of the river, he turned his head for 
the sea and raced down the stream, while I ran for my 
life over a bridge, level with him, and then along the 
bank below it. I was powerless to stop him, and the best 
I could do was to try and keep him to my side of the 
river as I ran. The fish took two kjers in his stride, and 
neither he nor I stopped running until he was gaffed, 
only a hundred yards above the sea. I lay on my back 
and gasped with excitement and exhaustion. He was not 
more than 5 lb., but he was one of those absolutely unre- 
strainable fish, who know exactly where they want to go 
the moment they are hooked, and set about getting there 
as quickly as possible. He looked as though he had 
come out of the sea that morning; and he very nearly 
got back to it. 

On another occasion a really big fish took the fly when 
I was at the bottom of a steep and rocky bank, across 
which it was impossible to move at any pace. He just 
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gave me time to scramble up the bank to the level ground 
above, before he began his down-stream run. I had a 
good start with him, but he got at once into some most 
alarming waves, and we covered one hundred yards in no 
time. Then he pulled up right under me close to the 
bank and showed himself to be something like 15 Ib. 
The gaffer scrambled down the bank after him, but the 
fish saw his danger, and, sailing out again into the stream, 
gave a most extraordinary exhibition of strength. He 
cut through the waves, which were running at a terrific 
pace, and ploughed his way up against them along the 
further bank, foot by foot, for fifty yards. The line 
made that peculiar hissing sound as it cut through the 
waves up-stream, and I putall the strain I dared upon it. 
At last his strength failed him and he stopped. I got his 
head round, and in a moment he was swept towards me 
with the stream. I reeled up as fast as I could, and he 
came level with me. I started running again, and never 
stopped till I and the fish reached a pool 150 yards 
below. Here he lay beaten and on his side, and I began 
to haul him slowly in towards the bank. Just before he 
reached the gaff, I suppose because I was too anxious and 
hurried, the hold gave and the hook came back to me with 
two scales upon it. I think he must have been hooked 
in the back. It seemed to me that this was so, as he 
passed below me, and it is not likely that any fish hooked 
in the mouth could have fought his way so far against 
such a stream. It was a very bitter moment, but I had 
enjoyed the best fight I have ever had with a sea trout, 
and the memory of it is pleasant, although it ended in 
the wrong way. [hooked and killed a bigger fish than this. 
It took a Wickham’s Fancy near the top of a quiet pool, 
and, though not so violent in its movements, went down 
through several pools and the rapids between them—some 
300 yards in all—before being landed. It was a hen fish 
of 17 Ib. and quite fresh-run. I succeeded in rising two 
salmon to a dry fly, but through my fault, or theirs, they 
did not touch it. 

My actual bag for the month, not counting fish under 
3 lb., was 77 sea trout, and 1 grilse ; of these, 69 sea trout 
were caught on adry fly. The reader should not; how- 
ever, infer from this that the wet fly was of little 
or no use. The dry fly was so fascinating that I do not 
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think I gave the wet a fair chance. There were un- 
doubtedly times when the wet fly, even in the daytime, 
was more killing than the dry; and a change from the 
one method to the other gave a delightful variation 
to the fishing and a much-needed rest to some of the 
muscles of the wrist and arm. To fish any river for ten 
hours a day for a month without a break is a hard test 
of the sport. That river stood the test. I never took, 
or wished to take, a day off, except Sunday mornings. 
Fishing began at 6 p.m. on Sundays, and we went by the 
first watch we could find to reach that hour. 

The fishing I have described is that of a river 
where the fish attain weights which I find many 
anglers disbelieve in, so far as sea trout are concerned. 
Luckily, however, there are plenty of rivers in our islands 
of a similar character where these fish take a wet fly ; 
and I see no reason why they should not take the dry fly 
as well as or better than the wet. The weight of the fish 
is not the only attraction in this form of angling. The 
fascination of it lies, too, in the delicacy of the fishing, 
and the intense excitement of seeing the beautiful rise of 
a sea trout of whatever size to a dry fly. . The smaller 


fish of } lb. to 2 lb. took it savagely on some days; and a 
fight with a 2 lb. sea trout on a small rod in rapid water 
is not a thing to be despised. So long as one can catch 
the biggest fish in the river, it does not seem to me to 
matter very much what size the biggest fish are. 


A: Buxton. 
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Art. 5—DRAMATIC CONSTRUCTION AND THE NEED 
FOR A NEW TECHNIQUE. 


1. Shakespearean Tragedy. By Andrew Bradley. London : 
Macmillan, 1904. 

2. Play-making ; a manual of Craftmanship. By William 
Archer. London: Chapman and Hall, 1912. 

3. A, Study of the Drama. By Brander Matthews. 
London: Longmans, 1910. 

4. Plays. By G. Bernard Shaw. London: Constable, 


1903-11. N 

5. Plays. By John Galsworthy. Two vols. London: 
Duckworth, 1909, 1912. 

6. Two Plays by Tchekhof. Translated by George 
Calderon. London: Grant Richards, 1912. e 

7. Dramatic Works. By St John Hankin. Three vols. 
London: Martin Secker, 1912. 


It is as well to begin with a general principle. Dramatic 
construction is a wide and general term, which includes 
various processes by means of which playwrights have 
been enabled to seize and retain the attention of their 
audiences ; or, let us rather say, have been able to create 
those works of art which are inspired by high ideals. Our 
subject is, in other words, the grammar of the dramatic 
art. If it be true, asitis, that grammar follows language, 
that the literature is first created and that it is then 
dissected by the skill of competent critics, it is equally 
true that the drama must precede that kind of analysis 
of its methods and procedure which is involved in an 
enquiry about dramatic construction. Even in the case 
of that consummate critic of drama, Aristotle, the whole 
enquiry in the ‘Poetics’ is based on such drama as 
Aristotle was aware of, namely, the dramatic efforts of 
the great tragedians, Auschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. 
Unless these had exhibited their plays to the quick-witted 
Athenian audiences, and had received their meed of 
encouragement, or suffered their censure, there would 
have been no Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics’; and if there had been 
no Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics, there would assuredly not have 
been Horace’s ‘ Ars Poetica,’ still less the critical dogmas 
of Boileau and the whole apparatus of French classicism. 
This, therefore, is the first principle that “must be laid 
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down. Artis what the great artists have created. Or, 
to state the principle together with a damaging deduction : 
Art is created by great people and subsequently is—dis- 
sected by small ones. Put in the second form, the maxim, 
of course, is not scientifically demonstrable ; for there have 
been critics, as, for instance, Aristotle, as great as the 
artists whom they criticised. Nevertheless, it remains 
and must remain true that all the various forms which 
art assumes, and which the drama also assumes as one of 
the arts, are due to the inventive skill and to the 
experiments of great artists, who, for the most part, know 
nothing of rules, who carry out their experiments without 
any conscious regard for the laws of the art they are 
practising, who learn in the actual school of experience 
what is or is not effective on the stage ; and—which is an 
important point—have the best possible right to try any 
and every experiment which, in their opinion, comes 
within the limits of their art. 

The consequences of a principle like this can be drawn 
out to any length. I will confine myself to only one. 
‘The professors who reduce art to rules are, over and over 
again in the course of history, put to confusion by some 
fresh and original artist, who attacks the problem in 
creative fashion, and wins his success in his own way, 
Take the history of the celebrated ‘three unities’ of the 
stage—the unity of time, the unity of place, and the 
unity of action. These were the inventions of the 
grammarians, so to speak, and Corneille felt that he had 
to square his dramatic procedure with them, because for 
years they had been accepted as unavoidable signs and 
guideposts. But Shakespeare did not care at all about 
unities. He was very careful in his own dramatic con- 
struction, at all events in the best and highest of his 
dramas ; but he invented his technique as he went along. 
To him the professorial dogmas were so much waste 
paper. He may or may not have known what was 
written down as the necessary axioms of the dramatic 
art. But he had his own business to do in the theatrical 
world of England in the 16th and 17th centuries, and he 
did it in his own way. 

If we apply the same moral to our existing drama, we 
shall see the importance of the principle with which I 
started. For years past the well-written, well-constructed 
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play, ‘la piéce bien faite, has been an object of theatrical 
reverence, ever since Scribe wrote plays and Sarcey wrote 
criticisms. The necessity for dramatic construction, 
acknowledged by all practisers of the art, has sometimes 
been pursued even to the exclusion or supersession of 
real and constructive ideas. We have had an admirable 
framework, but often we have not had anything to put 
into it. Our most modern dramatists, on the other hand, 
do not seem to care very much about dramatic construc- 
tion. They desire, above all, a drama of ideas ; and in the 
second place they desire a psychological drama, a study of 
character, in order to illustrate or carry out ideas. But 
the form in which these things are to be put does not 
intimately or exclusively concern them. So that, if you 
contrast the extremes, you can have this kind of antithesis 
in the existing drama of the day: on the one hand, well- 
made plays, often without ideas; and, on the other hand, 
ideas often without dramatic construction. 

In the present study I have to ask in what sense 
dramatic construction is valuable and necessary, and 
whether there is a necessity for a new technique. But, 
throughout, our guiding principle must be that, as Art is 
made by the great artists, so Drama is made by the great 
dramatists, and that we, who come after the dramas have 
been made, as critical grammarians, so to speak, must 
perforce wait, suspend our judgment, be content to take 
a lower place, because dramatic wisdom, like other forms 
of sophia, is justified of all her children. Art, being 
organic and vital, never pauses, any more than life does. 
Having matured and organised one form, it fertilises 
another. It is always pushing on, feeling its way to new 
forms, in virtue of its original impulse of growth. 


Definitions are dull things, and it does not much 
matter, at the present stage, how we define Drama. 
Prof. Brander Matthews defined it, I believe, as ‘ Life 
presented in action.’ Perhaps that is hardly wide enough, 
if we use the word ‘ action’ in the ordinary sense; for, if 
we are to cover some modern specimens, we must find 
room within our definition for some such conception as 
‘the representation and discussion of ideas,’ and ‘the 
interaction of characters by means of talk.’ Our imme- 
diate object, however, is not to define Drama, but to 
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understand the conditions under which the dramatic 
artist works. He is the author of a very special kind of 
work ; and it is special just because the dramatist has to 
remember the environment, the conditions, the circum- 
stances which surround and limit his artistic industry. 
There are at least four limiting conditions. Firstly, 
there is the structure of the theatre. Next, there is the 
fact that the dramatist has to work through living 
personages, namely, actors and actresses. Then, thirdly, 
there is the audience, and the public taste. And, lastly, 
there are the technical possibilities of the art. 

The dramatic author is limited, we say, by his theatre. 
Take the theatre in Greek times—a huge semicircle, 
exposed to the air, an enormous distance between the 
speaker on the stage and his audience, a raised platform 
for the principal characters, below which, in a semicircle, 
is grouped the Chorus. Now it is clear that under 
conditions of this kind we must help the actor, to begin 
with. If he is doing a big, tragic part, he must be made 
to look conspicuous and fine. He must have on the 
tragic cothurnus. He must have some means of getting 
his voice to the furthest confines of the theatre. The 
mask which he wears must have some arrangement for 
facilitating speech. It follows, also, that in a great 
auditorium like this, with all its advantages, there is at 
least this drawback, that only the large, broad, simple 
gestures, and only the large, broad, simple emotions, can 
possibly reach the main body of spectators. You can have 
no particular refinement of acting. Everything must be 
wide and simple, majestic, even colossal. And yet it is 
wonderful how much of subtle psychology the Greek 
dramatists managed to get into their characters, however 
little some of these subtleties may have appealed to their 
immediate audiences. 

For the most part, however, you observe that the 
conditions of the theatre in Greek times had a very 
powerful influence on the nature of the drama and of 
the acting. Very likely, if the audience had not known 
the stories which the Greek tragedians illustrated, so 
that there was no necessity for scénes a faire, they might 
have been at a positive disadvantage. But they did 
know them. They were part of the myths of Greece: 
so that when (Kdipus, or Agamemnon, or Antigone, or 
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Heracles was represented on the stage, at all events the 
large body of the spectators were quite aware of the 
general outlines of the story which was to be presented for 
their hearing. How different are the conditions if we 
consider Moliére’s time! Moliére and his troupe acted in 
a tennis-court. Or take the Elizabethan stage. Here 
you have an inner and an outer stage; and the outer 
stage, with its ‘apron, comes right into the audience. 
It is a platform stage, on which some of the exquisites of 
the time were allowed to sit and show their cleverness in 
manipulating their pipe-smoke, and sometimes to inter- 
fere with the action. If you have a platform stage, you 
will have to come down and deliver orations before the 
people; and, truly enough, we find in the Elizabethan 
drama great speeches, oratorical exercises, such as the 
conditions inevitably demand. Think, again, how differ- 
ent is our picture stage. It is separated from the audi- 
ence, both by its structure and by its rows of footlights. 
It is kept apart, and we look upon it as a picture. 
There is not the same room for declamation. That 
belongs to the platform stage. We cannot bear such 
long speeches ; and, as Ibsen and others have taught us, 
we can do perfectly well, under the modern conditions of 
a theatre, without soliloquies, which were found so 
necessary by an earlier generation. Or take one curious 
difference, due to the conditions of the stage, and appar- 
ently to nothing else. In an Elizabethan drama we have 
a turning-point, and then the play ends quietly, with 
some general reflections. Why? Because in the absence 
of a curtain, Shakespeare and his fellow-workers had to 
get their actors off the stage. But in the modern theatre 
the curtain drops on a situation. There is no necessity 
to get the actors off the stage. The curtain coming 
down shuts the picture off ; and therefore we end, as it 
were, with the climax. Many other reflections might be 
made on the effects which the structure of a theatre has 
on the kind of drama produced within it. But enough 
has been said to show that the theatre itself is one of 
the limiting conditions which the dramatic author has to 
recognise and accept. 

The second of the limiting conditions under which 
dramatic work takes place is the influence of the actors, 
the interpreters. An author is necessarily limited by his 
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actors. I am quite aware that this is a point in which 
some of the younger dramatic artists and critics are 
inclined to be a little supercilious. They scorn the idea 
that in writing a play an author has certain actors and 
actresses in view. And, indeed, no one would wish to 
limit the exercise of the dramatic art by too rigorous a 
regard for those whose lot it may be to interpret it. 
But it stands to reason that there must be a sort of 
collaboration between the dramatic author and the artist, 
because the author has to work, not as the novelist has 
to work, by means of pen, ink and paper, but by living 
agencies, whose various qualities and defects make a 
good deal of difference in the total effectiveness. 

In the history of the drama there have been notable 
examples of the way in which the actor has done 
more towards the success of a play than the author. 
There is a classical instance in the case of the piece 
which we know as ‘Robert Macaire.’ The piece, as 
originally written, in the form of ‘ L’Auberge des Adrets,’ 
was composed by its authors, of whom Benjamin Antier 
is the best known, as a sombre melodrama, full of tears 
and extravagance. The celebrated actor, Frederick 
Lemaitre, took it in hand, and transformed it into a 
colossal piece of buffoonery. Bored, we may suppose, by 
the task of having to play an insipid réle of wickedness, 
and of going through the experience of being hissed 
every night, Lemaitre interpreted the character of the 
hero as a facetious, cynical, paradoxical ruffian, ridiculing 
every touch of pathos, and carrying through his wonder- 
ful crimes as much by his sense of humour as by his own 
criminal skill. We may therefore say that Lemaitre 
was the veritable author of ‘ Robert Macaire’; and it isa 
piece which has enjoyed a very long period of popularity 
and fame, because ‘ Robert Macaire’ belongs to a famous 
type of light-hearted, jovial, humorous ruffian. The 
‘Mercadet’ of Balzac is one of his brothers, and so also 
is the immortal Falstaff. Take another example of the 
same kind of thing nearer our own times. The play of 
‘ Becket,’ as produced by Henry Irving, was a very differ- 
ent thing from the play as it left the hands of Alfred 
Tennyson. Indeed, it is reported that Irving went with 
some trepidation to the author, to suggest some of the 
changes which his own theatrical instincts told him were 
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necessary. But, fortunately, he found the great poet in a 
genial mood, modestly aware of the limitations of the 
art he was trying to practise, and therefore ready to 
listen to the suggestions of an actor of great experience 
and resource. Or take one more instance. There is no 
question that Edmond Rostand, when he wrote ‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac’ had Coquelin in mind ; and there is equally 
little doubt that the character of Cyrano is so identified 
in our minds with the personality of Coquelin that we 
can hardly conceive the possibility of its being played 
in any other fashion. 

The third point which the dramatic author has to 
keep in mind is the relation in which his play stands to 
his audience and the public taste. Here we touch on 
the essential difference between the work which a man 
does in his study and the public effect of that work; 
or, to put the same thing in another fashion, the differ- 
ence between the work of a novelist and the work of a 
dramatist. The novelist appeals to a succession of single 
readers. The dramatist appeals to a crowd, all watching 
at the same time, and all, unconsciously perhaps, having 
their own opinions qualified by those of their neighbours. 
The psychology of a crowd is a subject (started, if I 
remember rightly, by M. Gustave Le Bon) which has lately 
interested a great many writers. We have not worked 
out the psychology of a crowd, for, indeed, it is rather a 
mysterious thing. In the first place, of course, we must 
remember that itis acrowd,and nota mob. Thatis to say, 
itis a mass of people who have assembled for a particular 
purpose, in order to watcha particular thing. It is not 
a heterogeneous collection of unrelated atoms. Those who 
do not know much about the matter may sometimes feel 
surprise that experienced managers of theatres and 
equally experienced writers of plays are capable of mak- 
ing such mistakes, and are, indeed, for the most part 
unable to prophesy as to the success or want of success of 
their most diligent efforts. Well, the answer is a very 
simple one. You have to hit the common point between 
three or four different levels of opinion and feeling. You 
have to find something which will equally please the well- 
dressed crowd in the stalls and dress circle, the wiseacres 
of the pit, the noisy emotionalists of the gallery ; and it is 
not easy to bring these different elements under a common 
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denominator. Fortunately drama is the most democratic 
of the arts; and the people assembled in a theatre, even 
though they may belong to very different strata of society, 
are more or less animated by a sort of communal feeling, 
which could hardly have been expected a priori. 

Exactly what the ingredients in this communal feel- 
ing are is very difficult to say. An audience, as a rule, is 
strong in emotion and weak in thought. Therefore, 
speaking generally, a story, a plot, will naturally appeal 
to it more than careful analytic psychology. The excel- 
lence of a character may be in certain instances caviare 
to the general. Fortunately the character has to be 
shown in action, which makes it easier for the majority 
to understand. But we thus discover one argument to 
reinforce the old Aristotelian doctrine, that in a play the 
main element is the story, the si@os—character only 
coming in the second place. The point may be pushed 
too far, obviously. Audiences can be educated by a 
particular school of acting, or a particular management, 
to appreciate other and finer excellences. Another 
element is that the theatrical crowd comes into the 
theatre possessed of certain conventions, expecting a 
particular kind of treatment, looking for well-known 
clichés. Thus, for instance, a theatrical crowd is nearly 
always ‘on the side of the angels, because men and 
women in public only wish to show the most honourable 
sentiments. They dare not applaud a villain, because, if 
they did, they might be supposed to have some secret 
sympathy with villainy. Nor must you confuse an 
audience. You must not make it suppose that the wrong 
man is the sympathetic character. There must be no 
mistake between the villain and the hero. The public 
has its conventions about certain historic personages. 
It would never, for instance, accept a Richard III who 
was not deformed and was a good king. And unfortun- 
ately it has its own pet solutions for mvral questions. 
That is why the unconventional drama has such a hard 
struggle. Nothing is, I am afraid, less artistic than a 
crowd. It could with the utmost difficulty appreciate an 
art which existed solely for artistic reasons. At the 
bottom of its heart the theatrical crowd wants some 
kind of moral; and apparently, too, it wants the kind of 
moral to which it has been habituated. So that, when a 
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very unconventional moralist comes along, like Ibsen, or 
Alexandre Dumas fils, or George Bernard Shaw, the first 
struggle that he has is to get the ordinary moral notions 
newly analysed, and perhaps altered, in spite of the pre- 
judices of ordinary people. But in saying so much I have 
already invaded the province of what we call the techni- 
cal possibilities of the dramatic art, the limiting con- 
ditions which an enquiry into the dramatic art itself 
naturally suggests to those who study it. 

One of the main differences between a drama and a 
novel is that while you can take three or four days in 
perusing a novel, the whole of the drama must be 
exhibited before you in three hours. This shortness of 
time during which the whole impression has to be created 
requires a certain concentration of interest, a certain 
concentration, also, of machinery, to effect the purpose 
in view. The dramatist cannot describe the characters 
of his heroes and his heroines, as the novelist can. 
He can only present them in action on the stage. He 
cannot enter into an analysis of their motives, whereas 
psychological analysis is one of the functions of the 
novelist. The only way in which the dramatist can 
analyse a man’s motives is by giving his hero or his 
villain a soliloquy, as Shakespeare allows Iago to 
soliloquise before the audience and exhibit a good 
deal of his complexity of character. But this very 
device, adopted to enable the dramatist to tell the 
audience something which otherwise they would find it 
difficult to understand, has now become a discredited part 
of dramatic technique. The modern play, which dates 
from Ibsen, has banished the soliloquy from the stage ; 
and Ibsen was so accomplished a master of dramatic tech- 
nique—a dramatic technique, by the way, learnt in Paris, 
in the school of Scribe—that the Norwegian’s example 
has been followed by most of our recent writers. The 
appearance of a soliloquy seems to date a play as belong- 
ing to a past period, albeit the revolution has only 
come about in the last ten or fifteen years. Even when 
we listen to ‘ The Doll’s House,’ and find Torvald Helmer 
indulging in a long soliloquy in the middle of the last act, 
it strikes us as bizarre. The modern fashion is dead 
against the soliloquy; but it remains a question, in some 
forms of drama—for instance, poetic and romantic 
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drama—whether it will ever be possible to get rid 
altogether of the soliloquy. 

Deprived of this convenient method of explaining the 
motives of his characters, the dramatist is still more 
straitly bound to exhibit in action on the stage the 
characters whom he is representing. And now we get 
an inkling of the precise point where an older technique 
may be enlarged and modified. Drama _ represents 
human characters in action. But action does not merely 
mean ‘doing things.’ It means ‘ thinking things,’ ‘ argu- 
ing things, ‘threshing things out by close discussion.’ 
It must include mental action, the impact of mind on 
mind. It must include the whole course of those vivid 
and illuminating conversations which Dumas fils, Brieux, 
and especially Ibsen, introduced in the illustration of 
vexed questions in morals and in life, in the solution of 
particular problems. If I am not much mistaken, this 
enlargement of the term ‘action’ covers most of the 
development of the modern drama. The action we 
ask for in drama is not only something done on the 
stage ; it includes all kinds of action—mental activity, 
clash of ideas, will struggling against will, emotion 
crushed by intellect, intellect paralysed by emotion—the 
whole panorama of our physical, mental and moral life ; 
yes! and our dreams, too, if we are to find room for Mr 
Yeats’s beautiful plays, like ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire,’ 
and Mr Synge’s ‘ Deirdre of the Sorrows.’ 

If anyone asks why we need to enlarge our conception 
of drama, one reason, at all events, can be given at once. 
Very interesting developments of drama are taking place, 
not only with us in such writers as Galsworthy, Bernard 
Shaw, Granville Barker, Arnold Bennett, and others, but 
elsewhere. There are, for instance, the extremely in- 
teresting literary movements in that country with which 
we have only recently become acquainted—Russia; and 
the more modern drama of Russia is very significant for 
our present purpose. We simply cannot understand the 
plays of Tolstoy, of Gorky, and especially of Tchekhof, 
unless we keep an open mind and try to understand that 
drama means a good deal more than, in our insular 
prejudice, we are prepared to accept. .When Tchekhof’s 
‘Cherry Orchard’ was performed by the Stage Society, 
the audience, confronted by the unfamiliar, seemed to 
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think it was equivalent to the foolish, and simply laughed. 
Tchekhof’s delicate art, merely because it expressed 
itself in unfamiliar fashion, made no appeal. And this at 
once suggests another way in which dramatic technique 
may be enlarged or modified. Among dramatic conven- 
tions there are some which are necessitated by the con- 
ditions of the dramatic art. There are others which 
merely reflect the prejudices of particular audiences and 
particular countries. But how are we to distinguish 
between the two? The larger our knowledge, the wider 
our experience, the less is the value attached to local and 
national prejudice, and the more accurately shall we be 
able to free the essential conditions from those which are 
purely arbitrary and unessential. 

To come back to smaller points, of more concrete 
significance. The dramatist has to bear in mind that on 
the whole he will find his effect the greater if he repre- 
sents on the stage certain events or actions, and does not 
narrate them through the mouth of an eye-witness or a 
messenger. In the modern world, ever since the time of 
Francisque Sarcey, we have heard of the necessity of 
scenes a faire; that is to say, scenes which bring vividly 
before the audience the very points to which the drama 
leads, or else noticeable features about the intrigue which 
it is of importance that the audience should have before 
their mind. Remember, however, that in ancient drama 
there was not nearly the same dislike of narration. In 
nearly all the Greek plays you find messengers coming in 
to tell the audience what has occurred; and many of 
these narratives of messengers are full of drama—the 
drama, that is to say, of narration and exposition, though 
not of actual incident. With us, on the whole, the 
practice is different. We adopt Horace’s principle, that 
things which are given to our ears are not so impressive 
as things which are submitted to our eyes. 


‘ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.’ 


Hence the whole value of the scéne @ faire—to make 
the audience conversant with all that it is important for 
them to know. Take, for instance, what is just, as useful 
for our purpose, a negative example—the first ¢hange in 
the relations between Hamlet and Ophelia, marking the 
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strange difference between Hamlet as the lover and 
Hamlet as the man obsessed with the idea that he has to 
avenge his father’s murder. Singularly enough, Shake- 
speare, who thoroughly understood the necessity of scénes 
a@ faire, for once does not give us an earlier and very 
critical scene, but allows Ophelia to tell us. Ophelia 
describes how Hamlet suddenly burst into her presence, 
disordered alike in dress and in manner, with wild and 
whirling words. If there had been time, or if it had so 
pleased the dramatist, the earlier scene between the pair 
might have told us a great deal, perhaps even explained 
the whole mystery of the relations between Hamlet and 
Ophelia, and answered the question whether he really 
was ever in love with her or no. Shakespeare preferred 
to leave this point a little doubtful; but the illustration 
will show the value of some actual scene which the 
spectator could witness, as compared with incidents 
which are merely described by word of mouth. 

Another principle, again, we can take from Horace, 
which also illustrates a divergence between modern and 
ancient practice on the stage. According to the old 
practice, terrible scenes, scenes of murder, are not ex- 
hibited. They take place behind the scenes. As Horace 
puts it, you must not let Medea kill her children before 
the audience. When Clytzmnestra, with the aid of her 
paramour Adgisthus, kills her lord, Agamemnon, on his 
return from Troy, we hear the cries, we listen to the 
confused utterances of the Chorus; but the murder in the 
bath we do not see. The modern dramatist does not 
spare us in this respect, as a rule; and melodrama is 
especially prolific of violent incidents, calculated to shock 
and alarm the audience. But in this matter probably 
the wiser dramatist will exercise a certain reserve, and 
if he does, he will emphasise the awful mystery of his 
action. To watch a door, and to know that behind it 
some horrible scene is being enacted, is a device which 
fEschylus adopted in his ‘Agamemnon,’ but it is also a 
device which Shakespeare adopted in his play of 
‘Macbeth. When Macbeth has gone up the staircase, 
and entered the room where the blameless King is 
sleeping, the strain on the nerves of the spectators, and 
also on those of Lady Macbeth, is all the greater because 
the action appeals vividly not to the eyesight, but to the 
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imagination. We watch the door with a sick suspense. 
Take another instance, in a very modern play, a story 
written by Mr W. W. Jacobs, entitled ‘The Monkey’s 
Paw.’ The monkey’s paw gives three wishes to the man 
who holds it in his hand. The first wish, which is for 
money, is speedily realised. Then comes a second and 
more terrible wish. The father and mother desire to see 
their dead son, and for an agonised moment we watch 
the door by which the son is going to enter. The tragic 
value of the situation entirely depends on that shut door, 
with its possibilities of opening. So tense and dreadful 
is the moment that even the father and mother, horrified 
by what they are doing, use the last wish accorded to 
them in a desire that their dead son should remain in his 
tomb. When the door is opened there is nothing. In 
Ibsen’s ‘The Master Builder,’ again, we see the whole 
of the terrible last scene, where Solness climbs and falls, 
not in actual presentment, but through the eyes of 
Hilda and Ragnar and Mrs Solness. These are some of 
the gruesome effects which the dramatist can render for 
us, not by showing, but by concealing; not by submit- 
ting to our eyesight, but by appealing to our imagination. 

There is yet another principle, which can be laid down 
in the following sentence. Do not conceal from your 
audience the secret mechanism of your intrigue. Leave 
the actors in the drama entirely ignorant, but let the 
audience into the secret, in order that they may enjoy 
to the full the irony of a situation which they appreciate. 
Numerous illustrations occur to one. For instance, a very 
foolish criticism was once passed on the conduct of the 
great scene in which Sheridan, in ‘ The School for Scandal,’ 
puts the misguided but not sinful Lady Teazle behind a 
screen in Joseph Surface’s room. The critic in question, 
Mrs Oliphant, said that it would be far cleverer if the 
audience did not know who was behind the screen. Now 
that is a singularly inept remark. The whole value of 
the scene, as any actor would tell you, is that while the 
audience know who is behind the screen, Sir Peter and 
Charles Surface are ignorant, and therefore blindly drive 
matters toa crisis. The audience enjoy their superior 
knowledge, and take all the more interest in the rash 
impetuosity of the actors. Or again, when first Oscar 
Wilde’s ‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan’ was acted in London 
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at the St James’s Theatre, no indication was conveyed to 
the audience as to who the mysterious Mrs Erlynne was. 
The first representation entirely; baffled the theatre, 
for the spectators did not know what to make of the 
situation. After the first night’s experience a sentence 
was given to the hero at the end of the first act, which 
reveals the fact that Mrs Erlynne is Lady Windermere’s 
mother. Instead of lessening the interest in what followed, 
it heightened it. For once more the audience could enjoy 
their own superior knowledge, and see what a fool Lady 
Windermere was making of herself. Sometimes, of 
course, a great dramatist will ignore this salutary rule or 
principle, and if he is big enough he will probably succeed. 
In M. Paul Hervieu’s ‘ L’Enigme, the question turns on 
which of two women is guilty of an intrigue, and only 
at the end is the audience let into the secret. In this case 
it must be remembered that the play is a short one, 
which, no doubt, makes some difference; and most 
theatrical managers, in casting the play, would be careful 
so to choose the two actresses as to indicate, at all events, 
to the house which is likely to be the guilty woman. 
Certainly that was the case in the English version, which 
was done under the name of ‘ Czsar’s Wife.’ 


Sophocles’ ‘ Gidipus’ is often put forward as the most 
perfect type of Greek tragedy. If we look at the frame- 
work of that famous play, we shall discover that, after 
the opening scene, it consists of a series of zigzags, or 
perhaps we should rather call them crises, succeeded 
in most cases by a certain relaxation of tension. There 
is first what is technically called ‘exposition.’ The city 
of Thebes is under a curse. Why? Because it is polluted 
by a murder—the murder of King Laius—and the 
murderer has not been detected. The business, then, of 
King (dipus is to discover who is the guilty man, and 
to take steps for his proper punishment. Then comes 
the first crisis. In circumstances like these it is natural 
to consult the prophet, the professional wizard; and 
Teiresias, when summoned, proclaims roundly that the 
murderer is (dipus himself. So monstrous a proposi- 
tion naturally leads to a reaction, and we get the 
relaxation of the tension by the indignant repudiation 
of CEdipus, and the suggestion that he is the victim 
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of a plot, engineered by Creon, to remove him from 
the throne. This movement away from the main line 
of the story is also helped by Queen Jocasta, who is 
shown as somewhat sceptical of the value of prophets 
and prophecies. That is the first wave, which has spent 
its force, and is immediately succeeded by a second. The 
second crisis is furnished by Cdipus’ own memories. 
He recalls ancient things, how he met an old man in a 
chariot, in a place where three roads met, and how he 
killed him. Another memory haunts the mind of the 
King, for it has been told him that he must murder 
his father and marry his mother, and that is the 
precise reason why he has left Corinth, where his 
supposed father, Polybus, and his supposed mother, 
Merope, live. Nowsucceeds the relaxation of the tension. 
Jocasta tells him that the babe of Laius was exposed 
on Mount Cithzeron, and died long ago; and there 
comes a messenger from Corinth, bringing welcome news 
to Gidipus that King Polybus, his supposed father, is dead. 
The second wave, therefore, has spent its force. But 
immediately we are threatened with a third and more 
tremendous wave. The Corinthian messenger reveals the 
fact that Gidipus was no son of Polybus, but had been 
brought to Corinth by himself, a shepherd, having been 
taken from the hands of a Theban shepherd. From 
this point the third crisis grows more and more intense, 
until the arrival of the Theban shepherd, with the full 
explanation of all that had happened to the son of Laius, 
convicts (dipus of being the guilty man who has caused 
the ruin of his State. There is no relaxation of the 
tension now. Jocasta the Queen hangs herself. Cidipus 
puts out his eyes with one of Jocasta’s ornaments. The 
tragedy is complete. Every effort that the hero had 
made to resolve the mystery hanging over Thebes had 
only more fatally and remorselessly brought the horrible 
secret home to his own breast. 

It is plain, even from this very brief analysis, how 
deftly the dramatist has constructed his play, with what 
a patient hand he has inwoven all the elements of his 
tragedy before he unweaves it in the presence of his 
audience. The two questions of foreshortening and 
concentration, so necessary in the dramatist’s art, must 
not be forgotten. There is such a thing as dramatic 
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illusion; and one part of the illusion is this. A fact to 
which the public pays no attention does not exist for it. 
An audience, in other words, is quite prepared to take for 
granted what the dramatist gives it, and does not press its 
enquiry further. As a matter of fact, when we think 
over the story, we find that (Adipus and Jocasta had had 
at least twelve years of married life. Does it not sound 
rather curious that during these twelve years they never 
appear to have exchanged any confidences about the 
past? That, however, is an issue which the dramatist 
does not put before the spectators, and it therefore con- 
stitutes a fact which the spectators are quite prepared to 
ignore. 

Take another illustration of this point. King Lear had 
had abundant opportunities, doubtless, of ‘studying the 
differences between his daughters, long before the time 
when he decided to surrender hiscrown. But Shakespeare 
does not draw any attention to this point. The public 
pass it without attention. It is a consideration which 
does not exist for them. They accept the situation as it 
starts from the first act, and ask no further questions. 
It does not occur to them that King Lear ought to have 
known the difference between Regan, Goneril and 
Cordelia, by long intercourse before the play began. So, 
too, in‘‘The Winter’s Tale,’ Leontes is furiously jealous. 
No reason is assigned. It is the essence of the story that 
he should be jealous. Shakespeare assumes it, and we, 
too, assume it as a fact not to be gainsaid. Or take one 
more illustration, out of an Ibsen play. In ‘The Doll’s 
House’ Nora is put before us as a very accomplished little 
liar. Now it is hardly likely that a woman in her position, 
with a certain talent and wit for deceiving others, should 
never have discovered that there was such a thing as 
forgery. Yet the dramatist, because he does not lay any 
stress upon such a fact, finds his public perfectly 
prepared to accept this improbability as part of the story. 
In point of fact, considerations which are not suggested 
to the audience are considerations which do not exist for 
them. You will find that this principle, in one form or 
another, runs through much dramatic work. For the 
dramatist must, owing to the brevity of time allowed 
him, concentrate and foreshorten. Over and over again 
in Ibsen and other artists we take up the action just on 
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the eve of the catastrophe. What has happened before 
does not concern us. 

One of the oddest views about Shakespeare, which was 
popular, it must be confessed, a good many years ago, 
was that he was a careless artist, and thought very little 
about the construction of his plays. Because he did not 
accept the classical notions of drama, or the three 
unities, or the various other dogmas which so bound in 
chains the French tragic writers, the deduction was 
drawn that he was a heedless, precipitate artist, who 
dashed off his various creations in moments of inspiration, 
without any principles to guide him. As a matter of fact, 
if you take all the leading tragedies of Shakespeare, you 
will find a very careful and uniform dramatic construction, 
with the exception perhaps of ‘ Othello,’ which, although 
it, too, has a patiently-devised framework, is different 
from the others in its construction. ‘Hamlet,’ also, is 
peculiar in one respect—that in the course of the acts 
there is one where the interest decidedly wanes. After 
the admirably effective opening scene on the battlements 
of Elsinore, we are carried at once, through the first, 
second and third acts, in a crescendo of cumulative 
interest. Inthe fourth act the intention of the dramatist 
seems to waver a little, and after the death of Hamlet it 
subsides into that cool atmosphere which is common 
enough in Greek plays, in order, as it were, to soothe the 
mind of the spectator after the climax. In ‘Othello’ the 
odd thing is that the story begins again in the second 
act, and that several scenes have to pass before the 
author is able to work his action up to the required 
intensity. 

In Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts,’ which is a skilful example of dra- 
matic art, we have a sombre progression through all the 
three acts; each act, as it were, rising on the shoulders of 
the one before it, in order to carry on our apprehension 
and our excitement. But the characteristic point in the 
construction of that play is that the tension, far from 
being relaxed at the end of the drama, is prolonged 
even after the final curtain has fallen, so that we leave 
the theatre wondering with strained and perplexed 
curiosity as to what happened afterwards. That, of 
course, is the kind of drama which ends on a note of 
interrogation, of which we have lately heard so much. 
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I return to the main point which is throughout the 
subject of this essay. To what extent can a distinction 
be drawn between the old and the new drama, and how 
far do conditions of a more modern or contemporary 
drama necessitate a new technique, a newer form of 
dramatic construction? In accordance with the principle 
already laid down, it must be remembered that laws of 
technique can only be formulated after, and not before, 
a novel form of drama is realised. Everything, then, 
depends on the character and kind of drama which 
appeals to the present generation. If this is essentially 
different from that which appealed to our ancestors, then 
it would seem to follow as a matter of course that it will 
reveal in its working new laws and new principles of 
procedure. From this will naturally follow certain 
alterations in technique. But there must be one more 
proviso. Some part of stage convention is absolutely 
necessary, while other parts are more or less artificial, or 
rather transient, because dependent on an existing fashion 
or mood of the time. So long as plays are written and 
produced on the stage, the dramatist will always have to 
remember that he is forced to present his thesis, his 
problem, or his story, in a concentrated form; that his 
characters must prove their quality in dialogue as well as 
in such action as his story may demand; and that any 
indistinctness of aim or looseness of handling will be much 
more destructive to his main purpose than would be the 
case if he were a novelist, simply because he works out 
his theme by means of living men and women. The 
stage is a room—as has so often been declared—with one 
of the walls missing. The absence of a fourth wall allows 
the spectators to see what is going on, and they have, in 
the course of some two or three hours, to become 
thoroughly acquainted with what the author is driving 
at, through the instrumentality of actors and actresses 
exchanging pointed dialogue and influencing one another 
by all that they say and do. 

These are essential conditions which can never change. 
But there area host of other'conventions which are purely 
fortuitous, inasmuch as they rest on and are explained 
by the ordinary level of thought attained at any given 
age, plus a certain amount of prejudice, which is more 
often than not the heritage of a preceding age. And 
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now we are in a better position to understand what is 
meant by a new drama. The new drama attempts to 
get into closer grips with life ; it pushes itself in various 
directions, makes experiments of different kinds, runs 
its head against brick walls, is dull or interesting or 
becomes non-moral or shocking—simply because we have 
come to a point in which the old forms suit the new 
spirit no more, and men are refusing to decant the novel 
wine into the ancient bottles. How has all this come 
about? Drama, like other forms of art, although 
perhaps more slowly, reflects the existing level of 
thought ; and in our modern period thought is dominated 
and controlled by the victories of experimental science. 
When men turned from the idealism of a past era to the 
realism of the latter half of the 19th century, then it 
became inevitable that drama, which is a social art, 
should in its turn become realistic. We have not, of 
course, to deal in this reference with the philosophical 
interpretation of realism. We are concerned with it 
merely in its influence on popular conceptions, for these 
are sure to find their way into drama, which otherwise 
would fail to reveal ‘the age and body of the time, its 
form and pressure.’ Clearly, the scientific conception of 
man throws light not only on his relation to nature and 
external things, but on his relations to his fellow-men 
and also to himself. If the older view left some room 
for the freedom of the will, portrayed, that is to say, 
men and women as responsible things, capable of self- 
direction, and therefore to be blamed if they guided 
themselves wrongly, the strictly scientific view, with its 
belief in determinism, takes away the notion of freedom 
of choice and tends to destroy the doctrine of responsi- 
bility. What is the result? Put in an extreme form, it 
gives us humanity as consisting of puppets and automata, 
blindly propelled along the paths of life to a destiny 
which they cannot control, acting in fashions determined 
by their past behaviour or still more by the nature they 
have inherited from past generations. And therefore it 
is exceedingly difficult to find fault with them because 
each crisis is engineered, not by their own wills, but’ by 
something else which is too strong for them. I lately 
referred to Ibsen’s play ‘Ghosts.’ Mrs Alving’s son is 
clearly represented as a person whose fate was decided 
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before he was born, by the character and disposition of 
his father. His mother takes various steps to try and 
keep him free from the contagion which surrounds her 
and him, but we are made to feel that this is a hopeless 
struggle. According to the modern conception of law, 
when the antecedents are given, the consequences will 
follow. Once we understand young Alving’s past we 
are perfectly certain that he will come to grief. 

Hence it comes that no small portion of modern drama 
is exceedingly pessimistic in tone. We are all rats ina 
trap, struggling and fighting, but quite uselessly, because 
we are in the iron grip of laws transcending human 
capacity. That, I take it, is the capital difference which 
science has made in our estimate of the world and of 
our fellow-creatures. It is a conception which certainly 
suggests both pity and fear, and viewed from a larger 
standpoint it at once introduces the necessity for 
social reform. If men find it impossible to struggle 
against the conditions in which they live, and these 
conditions are dooming them to crime and shipwreck, 
then it is the duty of the legislator and reformer, the poli- 
tician with wide views, the statesman who works not only 
for his own period, but also for that which is to come, to 
do his best to alter the conditions. And from this point 
of view the scientific psychology leads the way to social 
amelioration. Meanwhile, a dramatist such as Ibsen— 
who is an obvious illustration of a good deal I have said 
—working realistically, must perforce get rid of a great 
deal of the charrzizg but absolutely delusive phantas- 
magoria which satisfied his predecessors in a less scientific 
age. He must not hesitate to describe human beings, 
not as we should like them to be, but as they are. He 
must not shrink from tearing away all the fine principles 
and motives supposed to animate them, and must reveal 
the ordinary selfish motives which, as a matter of fact, 
in nine cases out of ten, actually guide them. Nor must 
he be afraid to speak of things in very plain and un- 
mistakable terms. If he comes across vices, he must 
stigmatise them as vices, not as regrettable incidents in 
an otherwise blameless career. He must show sin exactly 
as it is, as a matter to which the ordinary laws of cause 
and effect strictly apply. Sin is in its essence indelible, 
and its consequences cannot be escaped. Nature never 
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forgives. Farewell, then, to the dreams of a last act in 
which a general reconciliation takes place all round, and 
the wandering prodigal is received not only with open 
arms and a sumptuous festival, but also with the idea 
that he can make a clean sweep of his past and begin 
again! In some of Mr St John Hankin’s plays—which 
have scarcely yet received the attention they deserve— 
will be found a good deal of this strictly scientific 
attitude. In the piece entitled ‘The Return of the 
Prodigal’ Mr Hankin displays to us a young gentleman 
who for a time enjoys many of the advantages of the 
sinner who repents, but, as the Ethiopian cannot change 
his skin nor the leopard his spots, the prodigal once 
more goes out into the wilderness. 

Exceedingly wide and fruitful has been the influence 
of Ibsen on modern drama, because here we have a body 
of dramatic work—I refer, of course, to his social dramas 
—written under the inspiration of modern scientific 
ideas. Now, the condition of humanity being such as 
modern science has revealed it, what, if we look at the 
matter strictly from the individual standpoint, is a given 
personality or character to do? He is a prisoner within 
narrowing walls of circumstance and fate. His own 
ability to change the conditions that surround him is 
infinitesimally small. Hence it would appear that his, 
only course of action is a wise and prudent selfishness. 
He must, according to the modern jargon, develope his 
own personality, and this realisation of his personality 
is, however refined, an obstinate and persistent egotism. 
Practically all the heroes and heroines of Ibsen’s social 
dramas are confirmed egotists. The women who come in 
and wreck Norwegian households are selfish in a superla- 
tive degree. Witness Hedda Gabler. The whole point 
of ‘The Doll’s House’ and of the action of Nora is her 
determination to live her own life, whatever may be the 
result to others. The men, too, are egotists, sometimes 
successful, sometimes unsuccessful. As a rule they are 
the latter, because, if you pursue egotism to its final 
logical conclusion, it becomes a monomania, and the 
victim is a suitable inmate for a madhouse. 

Theseare unpleasant consequences, nodoubt, of realistic 
drama, and they suggest the necessity for a more thorough 
examination of the basis on which it rests. Meanwhile 
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they are extremely significant. Just as the psychology 
called scientific is closely allied with and, indeed, based 
upon pathology, so the scientific study of man as pursued ' 
by the modern dramatist is largely occupied with morbid 
and eccentric types. Ibsen was once reminded by one of 
his associates that there were good potatoes as well as 
rotten ones. His answer was characteristic. ‘Only the 
rotten ones have come under my observation.’ To 
considerations of this sort we need only add one. Inas- 
much as science is totally unable to explain the whence 
and the whither, so, too, will drama, founded on scientitic 
realism, leave us confronted by problems that we are 
wholly unable to solve. That is the unfailing character- 
istic of most of our modern plays which mean anything 
to the present generation. They bring us up against an 
unscalable wall; they end in an impasse. If we watch 
the work in England of such men as Mr Stanley Houghton 
in ‘Hindle Wakes,’ Mr Galsworthy in ‘Strife,’ ‘ Justice,’ 
‘The Eldest Son,’ Mr Granville Barker in ‘ Waste,’ and if 
further we correct our observations of English writers 
by a study of what is going on in the Austrian, Scan- 
dinavian and Russian dramas, we shall become aware of 
a spirit of hopelessness, of unrealised ambitions, of 
aspirations unfulfilled, in a word, of failure—as the total 
result and outcome of their views of life. Here, however, 
we are getting somewhat beyond our immediate subject, 
and must return to the effect which underlying principles 
of this kind have on actual dramatic technique. 
Everyone will have observed that in latter days there 
is no desire for a dénouement, no anxiety about what are 
called curtains. That is because the dramatist is trying 
to study life, and life assuredly does not consist of pas- 
sages which end with a striking situation. For the same 
reason, a dramatist will not mind very much if he is told 
that his last act is weaker than what has gone before. 
He does not resent the criticism, for the simple reason 
that many of the problems of life are not solved very 
satisfactorily or dramatically, but ‘fizzle out’—if the 
expression may be pardoned—disappear in disappointing 
side-issues. The new drama takes it as its object to 
explore human souls, and it will care more to give us the 
psychology of these souls than to arrange incidents skil- 
fully round them. Great attention will be paid to atmo- 
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sphere, but not so much to the story. If we end on what 
is called a note of interrogation, we must not be surprised. 
Think of the Socratic Dialogues, They mostly ended on 
a note of interrogation. The problem was not solved; 
but it had been touched on all sides. Light had been 
thrown upon it from unexpected quarters, and a real 
advance in thought had been made. If a dramatist 
interests you by putting freshly before you men and 
women in typical circumstances which bring out the 
essential traits of their disposition, if he shows what 
nature is capable of or is incapable of in moments of 
stress, then you will be satisfied, even though you go 
away with the complaint that, after all, he has not told 
you a neatly constructed and finished story. 

Or take another point. There used to be a clear dis- 
tinction between tragedies and comedies, and tragedies 
ended painfully, while comedies ended happily. Many 
plays written by modern writers cannot be described as 
either tragedies or comedies. They are both or neither. 
In our ordinary experience tragic and comic elements of 
life are not distinguished. A closer observation will often 
reveal a tragedy, where a light superficial study will only 
give us a comedy. Again, the artificial distinction be- 
tween the hero and the villain does not really correspond 
to our knowledge of human nature. There are no heroes, 
and there are no villains. Life would be a much easier 
affair if such distinctions were real; but the psychologist 
has to come to the conclusion that mankind is not scien- 
tifically divisible into sheep and goats. And all these 
points lead up to one, at which I have already hinted. 
The scientific attitude towards human nature, making 
the individual the result of the generations before him, 
naturally tends towards a doctrine of irresponsibility in 
human action. It would be a simpler affair if we could 
really decide that a man brings about, through malice 
prepense, his own wrong-doings, because then with 
admirable justice we could overwhelm him with our 
reprobation and our punishment. But the tragedy and 
irony of life are that a man’s acts cannot always be traced 
to some bad will on his part, but to earlier antecedents, 
over which he has little or no control. This is the new 
doctrine of fatality, which we must not be surprised to 
find exhibited in our drama, if the drama is. to represent 
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the thought of the age. Everyone is a victim, but no one 
is to be blamed. 

I know of no better examples than the two plays of 
Tchekhof, which have lately been translated by Mr 
George Calderon—‘The Seagull’ and ‘The Cherry 
Orchard. There is assuredly no hero and no villain. 
We do not know whether we are dealing with a tragedy 
or a comedy; and, in the case of ‘The Cherry Orchard,’ 
at all events, the drama ends because the principal situa- 
tion studied has come to a conclusion, not because the 
dramatist has formed an idea of a dénowement. In ‘The 
Cherry Orchard’ you have the contrast between a vulgar 
successful man and the nobility. But you must not think 
that the vulgar successful man is intended to be the 
villain of the piece. No, he is a very good-humoured 
creature, full of kindness, and perhaps representing some 
of the lineaments of Tchekhof himself. So, too, in ‘ The 
Seagull,’ the successful author who does so much damage 
to young people, who ruins, practically, the lives both of 
a young girl and the young man who is her lover, is in 
reality a capital fellow, fond of fishing, once more pos- 
sessing some of the lineaments of Tchekhof himself. If 
one thinks over the matter, there is no better way of 
trying to decide the directions in which drama is evolving 
than to study modern drama as it meets us in unfamiliar 
forms in other nations. Tchekhof is an admirable 
example to choose, because Tchekhof is full of a delicate 
artistry, and because he consciously set himself to write, 
not the conventional dramas which were likely to win 
immediate ‘success with his public, but those more in- 
tricate studies of human life and human nature, which 
reveal the tragi-comedy of the world. And it is towards 
this illustration of the tragi-comedy of life and character 
in the world that all serious modern drama in England 
and elsewhere is slowly feeling its way. What modern 
drama needs is not so much a brand-new technique—that 
is impossible—as an adaptation or modification of the 
old technique to suit the prevalent conceptions of the age. 


W. L.: CourTNEY. 
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Art. 6.—THE INDIVIDUAL ATOM. 


1. Griechische Denker. Eine Geschichte der Antiken Phi- 
losophie. By Theodor Gomperz. Leipzig, 1896-1912. 

2. Histoire de la Philosophie Atomistique. By Léopold 
Mabilleau. Paris: Alcan, 1895. 

3. The Study of Chemical Composition: Its Method and 
Historical Development. By Ida Freund. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1904. 

. Radio-active Substances and their Radiations. By E. 
Rutherford. Cambridge: University Press, 1913. 

. The Conduction of Electricity through Gases. By Sir 
J.J.Thomson. Second edition. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1906. 

. An Electrical Method of Counting the Number of a- 
Particles from Radio-active Substances. By E. Ruther- 
ford and H. Geiger. Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
A. 81, p. 141. June 1908. 

. On an Expansion Apparatus for making Visible the 
Tracks of Ionising Particles in Gases and some Results 
obtained by its Use. By C.T. R. Wilson. Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, A. 87, p. 277. June 1912. 


THE theory of atoms, as an attempt to explain the 
ultimate structure of matter, has occupied an important 
place in the organised pursuit of natural knowledge ; but 
from the days of Democritus to those of Lord Kelvin 
speculation on the atomic theory has rested on the 
assumption that vast numbers of atoms or molecules were 
needed to produce results appreciable by the senses ; and, 
till recent years, the demonstration of the separate effects 
of a single atom was regarded as beyond human power. 
Thus molecular science could be treated only by statis- 
tical methods, in which the properties of the individual 
had to be inferred from a knowledge of the properties of 
immense crowds. 

Philosophers and men of science are not agreed on 
the question whether or no the pictures of the outer 
world given us directly by our senses or indirectly by 
scientific analysis correspond to a reality in the ‘ things-in- 
themselves ’—whether, indeed, we can ever apprehend the 
‘thing-in-itself’ by means of the perceptions which alone 
can reach our minds through the senses. But even many 
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of those who held a realist creed and believed in the 
existence of something—unknown in form perhaps, but 
still something—corresponding to our mental pictures in 
general, had doubts about the ‘ reality’ of the individual 
atom. While they accepted the atoms as convenient 
conceptual entities which led to results in accordance 
with experience when from hypothetical atomic proper- 
ties those of matter in bulk were deduced, they felt no 
confidence that atoms stood for more than a system of 
symbols which had hitherto led to consistent results on 
integration. 

But now, by the genius of Prof. Rutherford on the 
one hand and of Mr C. T. R. Wilson on the other, we 
have two distinct methods of making visible the effect of 
one single atom of matter shot out of that amazing 
form of automatic gun, a speck of a salt of radium. More- 
over, it has been shown that a third older method, due to 
Sir William Crookes, gives yet another means of detecting 
an atomic effect. In a very real sense these results form 
a consummation of the atomic theory. Rising from a 
correct, though vague and unverified guess of a Greek 
philosopher, whose chief merit lay in the perception that 
matter must be either continuous and homogeneous or 
discontinuous and atomic, through the useful and neces- 
sary working hypothesis of Dalton’s chemistry based on 
definite experimental evidence, the atomic theory has 
stood the final test ; and the atom has become as real as 
any other conception which corresponds to something 
that can affect our senses and be made appreciable to 
them. 

At this stage, then, it seems appropriate to give a 
short summary of the history of the theory of atoms, and 
to trace the varying importance that has been allotted to 
it throughout the ages. For the atomic theory has had 
many uses. It has been the subject matter of philosophi- 
cal dispute; it has served as a weapon in religious con- 
troversy ; it has become an essential part in a theory of 
chemical combination applicable to industrial processes ; 
and it is often put forward as a final statement of the 
essence of the underlying phenomena on which men have 
built up an explanation of the whole world of material 
manifestation. No one of these aspects is more funda- 
mental than the other; and the exponent of any parti- 
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cular phase has much to learn by keeping in mind the 
many-sided nature of the hypothesis. 


We appear to owe the conception of an atom as well 
as the word by which it is expressed to the philosophers 
of Greece—the first men of science and conscious students 
of Nature known to history. The earliest Greek atomist 
seems to have been Leucippus, of whom little trace save 
tradition survives. His disciple Democritus is a less 
shadowy figure. Democritus was born at Abdera about 
460 B.c., and there, after many wanderings, he returned 
to live and die. Our knowledge of his philosophy is 
derived chiefly from Aristotle’s account, of it—an un- 
favourable one—and from the poem of the Roman 
Lucretius, where, interwoven with the additions and 
modifications due to Epicurus, it is described in detail and 
given its philosophic import. 

It is unfair and misleading to compare the atomic 
philosophy of the Greeks with the definite chemical theory 
developed by Dalton and Avogadro in the early years 
of the 19th century out of the physical speculations of 
Boyle and Newton. The modern theory arose naturally 
as an exact and limited working hypothesis, framed 
to explain or co-ordinate a number of facts obtained 
by the experimental method. The ground had been 
prepared for it by countless patient investigators; and 
at once it was seen to bring order and intelligibility into 
a host of disconnected phenomena. It was a scientific 
hypothesis, and had all the sharply-cut though narrowly 
circumscribed field of usefulness characteristic of its 
nature. It had little immediate philosophic bearing even 
of an indirect kind, and we are not aware that the sleep- 
less vigilance of theologians detected in it any attack on 
religion. But the whole object and meaning of the 
theory of Leucippus and Democritus and Epicurus at the 
time when it was put forth was primarily and ultimately 
philosophic and religious. It was the first great attempt 
at a rationalist explanation of the Universe, the first 
recorded effort to trace mechanism instead of caprice 
in the workings of Nature, both in the physical and in 
the biological realm. It was an attack on the received 
dogmas of religion; an onslaught at once on the Homeric 
gods of Olympus, and on those formless, distressful 
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deities in the background, which had been developed by 
the southern aboriginal race out of the more primitive 
cults of magic and tabu before the invasion of the 
conquering northern Achaeans and Dorians had intro- 
duced their anthropomorphic and friendly gods born and 
bred in regions beyond the mountains. 

The attempt to explain Nature in terms of known 
mechanical principles, with the object of doing away with 
the need of direct divine interposition, is, then, the task 
of the Greek atomists. Of course, from the philosophic 
point of view, ancient or modern,.there remains. the 
ultimate insufficiency of all physical explanation. Such 
explanation is but the expression of one unknown in 
terms of another, which seems understood merely because 
it is so familiar that the mystery is no longer consciously 
apprehended. But then, as always, the less clear-sighted 
champions of orthodoxy took up positions which were 
unnecessarily exposed to attack, and denounced Demo- 
critus and Epicurus, in a way that must have assured 
those philosophers that the success of their endeavours to 
undermine the traditional beliefs was only a matter of 
time and opportunity. But here and now we are con- 
cerned less with the ultimate religious and philosophic 
import of the atomic theory than with the details of the 
earliest speculation about the structure of matter. If 
matter be infinitely subdivisible, argued the atomists, 
subdivisible into an unending series of smaller and yet 
smaller particles, all of the same nature, and with the 
same properties as matter in bulk, no explanation of the 
immediate properties of the various kinds of matter as 
revealed by our senses is possible; we have to accept 
these properties as fundamental and ultimate incom- 
prehensibles. But if, in a process of subdivision, we 
come at one point to structures which can be subdivided 
no further—individual structures the properties of which 
are not those of matter in bulk—we drive back the 
incomprehensible at least one step. We may hope to 
explain the immediately perceptible properties of matter 
in terms of the interactions of those ultimate atoms. 

Moreover, since movement is possible, since division 
can take place, there must exist empty space or void. If 
all nature were full, nothing could move or separate, 
because nothing could give way to make room for any- 
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thing else. Thus between the ultimate particles there is 
void; and atoms and void are the essence of things. 
‘ According to convention,’ says Democritus, ‘there are a 
sweet and a bitter, and according to convention there is 
colour ; in truth, there are atoms and a void.’ The atoms 
are imagined as eternal, unchangeable, ‘strong in solid 
singleness, far smaller than the senses can perceive. 
They are in perpetual motion through the void, and link 
together to produce more complex structures, forming 
the different elements of which bodies are composed. 
‘ Bodies are partly first-beginnings of things, partly those 
which are formed of a union of first-beginnings.’ Thus, 
by varieties of form, arrangement and position of the 
atoms, the different properties of different kinds of 
matter may be explained. 

This scheme, it will be seen, is a true scientific 
hypothesis; but experimental and observational know- 
ledge had hardly begun, and it was impossible to test the 
hypothesis by deducing the properties of different bodies 
and comparing the deduction with observation. Nor was 
there any means of verifying the existence of that void in 
which the atomic properties were to manifest themselves. 
Even the gaseous condition, wherein the disengaged 
molecules begin to show some of their typical effects, 
remained without physical meaning for another two 
thousand years. A few vague guesses, it is true, were 
made, such as that ‘things which look hard and dense 
must consist of particles more hooked together and be 
held in union because compacted throughout with branch- 
like elements . . . [while] those things which are liquid and 
of fluid body ought to consist more of smooth and round 
elements.’ But beyond this nothing could be done; and 
the promising hypothesis, with no ground of experience 
in which to take root, and no need of immediate verifica- 
tion to direct the path of progress, disappeared when 
Greek philosophy was still in its prime, and became a 
mere lifeless speculation, useful only asa specimen in a 
museum of conceptual curiosities, where it stood ready 
on the shelves to suggest one of the more fruitful ideas 
of modern experimental science. 

Aristotle denied the existence of void on the grounds 
that it was inconceivable to the human mind, and with it 
rejected the remainder of the tenets of the Greek atomists, 
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He held matter to be infinitely divisible into parts similar 
to itself, and—probably with a reminiscence of the eastern 
doctrines of dualism—sought to explain its perceptible 
differences by the combinations of pairs of the qualities, 
such as hot and cold, wet and dry, which, when added to 
matter, gave rise to the four elements, air, earth, fire 
and water. Aristotle’s authority was enough to overthrow 
the atomic theory, and, save for its glorification in the 
poem of Lucretius, it almost vanished for two thousand 
years. 


After the loss of ancient learning during the Dark 
Ages, the first task of later medievalism and of the 
Renaissance was the recovery of Greek literature and 
philosophy. It is part of the irony of history that the 
dawn of modern science saw in Aristotle the supreme 
achievement of ancient knowledge; men went to him 
instead of to Nature for their facts, and accepted his 
views instead of making experiments and of framing 
hypotheses of their own. Hence we may readily forgive 
the blind fury felt for Aristotle and all his works by such 
men as Bruno and Paracelsus, as well as the more 
measured denunciation of Lord Chancellor Bacon, in all 
of whom the new spirit of critical experiment was 
fermenting. 

References to the atomic philosophy of Democritus 
and Epicurus are frequent in the writings of Bacon, who 
saw in it a promising attempt to explain the ultimate 
structure of matter; and it was accepted by Pierre 
Gassendi (1592-1655), the eminent French philosopher, who 
did much to undermine the authority of Aristotle and to 
make acceptable the astronomical teaching of Copernicus 
and Kepler. But it is in the writings of Robert Boyle 
(1627-1691) that we first meet an example of the modern 
method. Boyle defines elements in true empirical fashion 
as those which are found to be ‘primitive and simple or 
perfectly unmingled bodies, and regards ‘perfectly 
mixed’ bodies as being compounded of elements. The 
number of elements and of compounds is simply a matter 
of experiment. The deeper problem of the constitu- 
tions of the elements, of the ultimate structure of matter 
itself, Boyle recognises to be a question of speculation 
only in the then state of knowledge. He is willing to 
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discuss it, but on the understanding that no settlement 
must yet be attempted, no doctrine laid down. He 
favours a view which deduces ‘all the phenomena of 
nature from matter and local motion’—a philosophy 
‘which, because it explicates things by corpuscles, or 
minute bodies, may not very unfitly be called corpuscular.’ 
But he will not pronounce on the phi’osophy of a full- 
blown atomic theory, or commit himself to the doctrine 
that it is more than a useful working hypothesis with 
other possible alternatives. Finally he rejects the 
philosophic materialism with which the ancient atomists 
connected their theory. To explain the mechanism of 
the construction of matter does not lay bare the mysteries 
of the Universe. 

Descartes (1596-1650) held that matter was unlimited 
in extension, infinitely divisible and continuous, the 
possibility of motion being secured by the celebrated 
hypothesis of ‘ vortices,’ whereby all movement was con- 
ceived to take place in a closed ring, matter simul- 
taneously moving up to fill the room of matter displaced. 
The discoveries of Newton (1642-1727) destroyed the 
Cartesian theory of physics, swept away the planet- 
sustaining ‘ vortices, and pointed to the conclusion that 
the space in which the planets moved without resistance 
under the action of gravity must be void of matter. 
With void in space as a necessity for planetary motion, 
the discontinuous view of matter returned as a com- 
plementary proposition. Newton held that differences in 
density were due to differences in the closeness with 
which the atomic particles were packed, and believed 
that cohesion and chemical affinity were manifestations 
of the forces whereby the atoms attracted each other 
across the intervening void. Both Boyle and Newton 
looked to vibrations of the atoms as an ultimate explana- 
tion of the nature of heat, a view which thus became 
interwoven with the atomic theory. Towards the end of 
the 18th century Newton’s views had prevailed; and 
Voltaire, as the spokesman of the French Encyclopzdists, 
could write: ‘the plenwm is to-day considered a chimera 

. void is recognised ; bodies the most hard are looked 
upon as full of holes like sieves, and, in fact, this is 
what they are. Atoms are accepted, indivisible and 
unchangeable.’ 
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It will thus be seen that in 1801, when John Dalton 
began his epoch-making researches on the phenomena of 
chemical combination, the revived atomic theory was 
ready to his hand. Its possibilities had been considered 
and many of its probable effects had been pointed out. 
There is some uncertainty whether the theory was 
brought to Dalton’s mind by the experimental facts, or 
whether he used the pre-existing theory to deduce con- 
sequences, and verified those consequences by experiment. 
He was working on two different gaseous compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen, and found that, for the same con- 
tents of carbon, one gas contained just twice as much 
hydrogen as the other. This fact is explained at once 
by, and indeed naturally suggests, the supposition that 
changes in composition can only take place by definite 
steps, and that one atom of carbon is linked to one atom 
of hydrogen in the first case and to two atoms of 
hydrogen in the second. Moreover, it follows that the 
relative weights, as determined by analysis, of the carbon 
and the hydrogen in these compounds have a simple con- 
nexion with the relative weights of the respective atoms 
of carbon and hydrogen. Since one part by weight of 
hydrogen is linked to six parts of carbon in one com- 
pound, while two parts of hydrogen go to six of carbon 
in the other, we see that on these data the simplest 
hypothesis, giving the hydrogen atom the value of unity 
or one, is that carbon must possess an atomic weight of 
six. Similarly, from other series of compounds, Dalton 
assigned relative atomic weights* to oxygen, nitrogen, 
and, in all, to some twenty different elements. 

Thus Dalton’s great achievement was the introduction 
of quantitative measurement into the atomic theory. 
Weight is perhaps the most striking and fundamental 
property of matter, and such ascertained differences of 
weight led to the sense of some definite material reality 
underlying the phenomena. The theory thereupon 
ceased to be merely a philosophical speculation, and 
became a clear-cut chemical and physical conception, 
capable of co-ordinating experimental facts, and subject 
to quantitative and exact examination. The weak point 





* Atomic weight may be defined as the relative weight of an atom, 
taking the weight of the hydrogen atom as unity. 
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of the theory, as left by Dalton, is seen when we ask why 
it is assumed that the simplest known compound of two 
elements A and B, a compound to which the constitution 
AB is assigned, is in reality the simplest possible? It 
may well be that the compound which is the simplest of 
those known at a given time has two atoms of one or 
other constituent, and should be expressed as A,B or AB,. 
This difficulty could not be solved by a consideration of 
Dalton’s combining weights alone; a new series of 
experiments was needed. 

Now the composition of water by volume had been 
determined in 1781 by Cavendish, who, with characteristic 
accuracy, got results giving 201°5 volumes of hydrogen 
to 100 volumes of oxygen. It was not till 1805, when 
Gay-Lussac and Humboldt undertook a long series of 
careful and exact experiments, that this result was 
improved upon. With an accuracy reducing the probable 
error to about one part in a thousand, they found that 
the volume ratio of the component elements of water 
was two toone. Struck by the simplicity of this result, 
Gay-Lussac examined other cases of gaseous combination, 
and found similar simple ratios. In all cases, when gases 
combined, if unity represented the volume of one gas, the 
volume of the other was found to be equal to, or twice, or 
at most three times as large as, that of the first. Of 
course, no such relations are found to exist in liquids and 
solids. It is only when matter is widely extended in the 
free molecular state, as it is in gases, that these simple 
phenomena appear. 

Gay-Lussac’s experiments, interpreted in the light of 
Dalton’s atomic theory, suggest at once that equal 
volumes of different gases must contain numbers of 
atoms which bear simple ratios to each other, and 
probably are equal. This result was grasped by Berzelius, 
but Dalton pointed out a difficulty. When combination 
between two gases A and B occurs, the product AB of the 
reaction is often found to occupy a volume equal to that 
of the mixed reagents. The two volumes, on uniting to 
form the new compound, frequently occupy the space 
previously taken up by both of them together. According 
to Gay-Lussac and Berzelius, this result means that the 
number of particles in AB is equal to the sum of those in 
A and B separately. If Dalton’s idea that all three 
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substances A, B and AB consist of indivisible atoms be 
correct, there can be of AB atoms but half the number of 
A and B atoms together, since one A and one B unite to 
form but one AB. > 

The difficulty was met and overcome in 1811 by 
Avogadro, who pointed out that everything was explained 
if we accepted a middle term or intermediate condition, 
and supposed the elementary particles or molecules of 
A and B to consist each of two atoms, which separated 
from each other before combining with the opposite 
kind to form an AB molecule. The reaction was thus 
represented by the equation A,+B,=24AB, and the 
known volume relations were satisfied. 

This presentation of the subject introduced for the 
first time a clear distinction between the physical molecule 
of a substance, whether simple or compound, and the 
chemical atom. The molecule became the smallest parti- 
cle which could exist in the free state as gas, and might 
be composed of one, two, or more atoms; while the atom 
became the smallest particle which could enter into 
chemical combination. Avogadro’s hypothesis is best 
formulated by saying that equal volumes of all gases, 
elementary or compound, at the same temperature and 
pressure, contain equal numbers of molecules. By an 
extension of the means here indicated it has been found 
possible to assign relative atomic weights to all the 
elements yet discovered, calculated from the starting- 
point of the lightest known element, hydrogen, taken as 
unity. On this basis has been built all the marvellous 
superstructure of molecular chemistry. The complicated 
structure of organic substances is successfully represented 
by picturing atoms linked to each other in open chains 
or closed rings, while the wonders of isomerism, where 
two different substances have the same percentage 
composition measured by chemical analysis, are well 
explained by imagining differences in the arrangement 
of similar atoms to form different complex molecules. 


But the particular line of research we have now to 
follow lies in physical rather than in chemical fields. We 
have already said that the history of theatomic hypothesis 
is closely connected with that of the theory which regards 
heat as the vibratory energy of the ultimate particles of 
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bodies ; and, when the experiments of Joule had made it 
clear that heat-energy and mechanical work were 
mutually convertible and equivalent, that theory was 
developed in a mathematical form for the simple case of 
a gas. A gas was pictured as consisting of a number of 
molecules flying through void with great velocity, 
colliding with each other and with the walls of the 
containing vessel, and undergoing perpetual changes in 
speed and direction as the result of these collisions. The 
outward pressure of a gas is due to the impact of the 
molecules on the walls; and the temperature of the gas 
is a measure of the mean energy of movement of the 
molecules. On this theory it has been shown that the 
pressure of a gas is directly proportional to the number 
of molecules in unit volume; that is, it is inversely pro- 
portional to the volume in which the unit mass of the 
gas is confined—the smaller the confining space, the 
greater the pressure exercised by the gas. It has also 
been shown that the pressure of all gases will rise at the 
same rate in proportion to the temperature; and that all 
gases at equal temperatures and pressures contain the 
same number of molecules. Thus the experimental 
properties of a gas, as well as Avogadro’s hypothesis, are 
explained by this conception of gaseous movement, which 
is called the kinetic molecular theory. It is possible, too, 
to calculate the speed of movement necessary to give the 
observed pressures, and to show that the average velocity 
of a hydrogen molecule, as it whisks about in the gas at 
the temperature of freezing water, is about 2000 yards a 
second, while the heavier oxygen molecule moves at one 
quarter of that rate. 

Hitherto nothing has been said about the sizes of 
atoms and molecules or the distance between them. It 
is clear that in a gas the molecules must be much further 
apart than in a liquid or solid. The fact that one volume 
of water gives some 1600 volumes of steam shows that, 
since space is three-dimensional, in steam on the average 
the molecules must be ¥/1600, that is, the cube root of 
1600, or about twelve times more distant from each 
other in a gas than in water. But how distant are they? 
What is the fineness or coarseness of molecular structure ? 

It has proved a simple enough problem to find 
an upper limit. It is easy to say that the molecular 
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particles must be smaller than any we can recognise— 
finer than the tiny constituent parts of wood-smoke which 
reflect the short-waved blue light to our eyes rather than 
the long-waved red, and therefore must be comparable 
in dimensions with the wave-length of light with which 
they have selective dealings ; finer than the thinnest film 
of beaten gold leaf which maintains its colour. But how 
is it possible to get beneath, and find some distance of 
which we can say: this is certainly less than the average 
distance between the centres of the molecules ? 

Among the debts which science owes to Lord Kelvin 
is the earliest solution of this difficult problem. Let us 
consider one of his methods. The soap-bubble is still the 
plaything of many a nursery and schoolroom, but the 
genius of Lord Kelvin has also given it an honoured 
place in the lecture-theatre and the laboratory. In the 
thin film of tepid soapy water expanding and contracting 
under the action of the human breath he recognised a 
means of attacking one of the deepest of molecular 
problems. In stretching a soap-film, we do work against 
the elastic force of the film which tends to contract it; 
and heat energy, another form of work, must also be 
supplied to keep the film from cooling as we expand it. 
But, however much work we do on the film in drawing 
it out and maintaining its temperature, the sum of our 
efforts cannot exceed the energy which would be needed 
to evaporate the film into steam, and thus to destroy all 
the cohesion between its molecules when they exist in the 
liquid state. If the film is to remain a film, less work 
than that needed to produce this change of state must be 
put into it. Now the energy needed to change water into 
steam is well known, since a simple measurement of the 
heat required gives it to us. Thus we can calculate the 
quantities concerned, and show that, if a film could be 
stretched until its thickness was reduced to about 10-° 
centimetre, that is to about the one-hundred-millionth 
part of a centimetre, or the one two-hundred-and-fifty- 
millionth part of an inch, it would cease to have the 
properties of a film. 

Here, then, we have our lower limit. Before we get to 
this excessive thinness, which would correspond to the 
beginning of a process of conversion into steam, the 
opposite sides of our film must be coming within 

12 
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molecular range of each other, where a change of condi- 
tion is possible and the character of the molecular forces 
begins to alter. We have thus found something which 
can be compared with, and shown to be smaller than, the 
dimensions of molecular structure. And other more 
modern estimates agree. From various sources of 
experimental knowledge the distance between the centres 
of the molecules of solids and liquids is found to be a 
little greater than 10~* centimetre. Something less than 
one hundred million, or 10°, molecules placed in a row 
would reach from one end of a centimetre to the other, 
while something less than two hundred and fifty millions 
would be needed to stretch over an inch. The actual 
size of each molecule cannot be estimated on these lines— 
we do not even know that the expression ‘size of a 
molecule’ has any meaning. All that is possible is to 
determine the number of molecules in a given space. 

The corresponding figures for gases may be deduced 
from these results, but an independent investigation is 
possible. While we restrict ourselves to the consideration 
of pressure effects alone, the kinetic theory gives no 
indication of the number of molecules in a cubic centi- 
metre. But when we pass to other properties, such as 
viscosity or conductivity for heat, our theory must take 
account of collisions between molecules, and then we can 
deduce an estimate of the average distance a molecule 
moves between two collisions, and of the distance over 
which one molecule can affect another. By such means 
it is calculated that about 2 x 10 molecules exist in one 
cubic centimetre. The cube root of this number is about 
3 x 10°, so that about three million gas molecules in a 
row correspond to one centimetre length, a number which 
agrees well with the estimate which we should obtain 
by comparing the value for a liquid or solid. 

Here, then, was definite proof that the molecular 
structure of matter, which it was necessary to conceive 
in order to construct a consistent model of nature, was 
of far too fine a texture ever to be visible in our micro- 
scopes, or to affect any of the instruments then known to 
science. It seemed that the individual atom was for ever 
beyond our perception ; that we could but deal with it 
ideally and conceptually as the indistinguishable unit in 
a vast crowd, known to us in bulk. By assuming the 
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existence of molecules, we could deduce the behaviour of 
the crowd and compare it with that observed, but, while 
we might thus prove that the atomic and molecular 
hypothesis was one possible explanation, we could never 
convince ourselves that some other unknown possibility 
did not lie hid in the obscurity of matter. And for some 
half century the subject rested at this point. 

Nevertheless, the invisibility which veiled its founda- 
tions did not check the usefulness of the atomic and 
molecular theory. By its help, most of the physical and 
chemical researches of that half century were undertaken. 
In particular, the marvellous development of electrical 
science, the explanation of the conduction of electricity 
through liquids in terms of moving particles, or ‘ions,’ 
electrically charged, and the consequent application of 
similar concepts to the electric phenomena of gases, was 
undertaken and prosecuted by molecular and atomic 
conceptions ; while the amazing revelations of spectrum 
analysis showed that the vibrations of the individual 
atoms were in use as tremors in the web of communication 
across the star-set space. And to a further development 
of this same branch of molecular theory we owe Sir J. J. 
Thomson’s discovery of corpuscles with some thousandth 
part of the mass of the hydrogen atom, identical in all 
types of matter, and Rutherford’s convincing explanation 
of the marvels of radio-activity as due to the explosive 
disintegration of atom after atom of the radio-active 
element, and the ejection of successive sub-atomic 
corpuscles, 


It was indeed the phenomena of radio-activity that 
opened the new chapter in science we have now to study, 
and revealed the individual atom as a perceptual entity 
to the senses of man. The rays which proceed from 
radium are of three main types, to which the names a, 8 
and y have been assigned. Of these, both the a and the 
B rays at any rate consist of minute particles projected 
from the atoms of the radium salt with immense velocities. 
By passing them through regions where they are subjected 
to magnetic and electric forces of known intensity, it is 
possible to measure their velocity and their mass. While 
the mass of the ~£ particles is identical with that of 
Thomson’s sub-atomic corpuscles, the mass of the a particles 
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was found at once to be considerably greater, and proved 
to be of the order of that of the lighter chemical atoms. 
More refined measurements, undertaken with a view to 
ascertaining the atomic weight, suggested that they 
were atoms of helium carrying positive electric charges 
equal to twice the negative charges on Thomson’s 
corpuscles; and this conclusion was soon confirmed by 
the demonstration through spectrum analysis that the 
gas called helium was evolved in measurable quantity by 
all the salts of radium. 

By this time the main lines of radio-active theory had 
been laid down, chiefly by Rutherford. A mass of radio- 
active material, such as radium in one of its salts, is 
subject to a process of atomic disintegration which, in 
the case of radium, will destroy half of it in about 1760 
years. Large quantities of energy are thus liberated, 
drawn from the internal intrinsic energy of the atomic 
structures, which some people have likened to Lilliputian 
models of the solar system. Radium has an atomic 
weight (see above, p. 111) of 226. When, in the changes 
and chances of its molecular life, a radium atom for some 
unknown reason becomes unstable and explodes, it emits 
an atom of helium, projected with a velocity of some 
twelve thousand miles a second. Through the resistance 
of atmospheric air at the ordinary pressure, equal to that 
of a column of some 30 inches of mercury, such an 
atom of helium will travel about two centimetres, or 
rather less than an inch. The radium residue after this 
shattering of its constitution has an atomic weight of 222, 
and forms a molecule of the radio-active gas known as 
radium emanation. When this molecule in turn breaks 
up, another a helium particle is projected, and a solid 
substance with an atomic weight of 218 is deposited on 
surfaces in contact with the emanation. Further similar 
processes of disintegration may be traced, until the 
substance finally seems to settle down again into 
quiescence, after its period of amazing activity. 

In three separate ways these atomic a projectiles 
have been revealed to the human eye as single independent 
entities. Soon after the discovery of radium, Sir 
William Crookes devised a pretty means of investigating 
the effects of illumination which the rays from radio- 
active bodies produce on screens of zinc sulphide and 
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similar sensitive phosphorescent materials. A tiny speck 
of a radium salt was placed at a distance of a few milli- 
metres from a zinc sulphide screen. When the screen was 
examined microscopically in a dark room, brilliant little 
scintillations or flashes of light were visible coming and 
going on its surface. When the nature of the rays was 
made clear, it was seen to be possible that each atomic 
projectile might produce its own scintillation, but it was 
also possible that a scintillation was caused only when a 
number of projectiles happened to hit the same spot, or 
that one projectile might start many scintillations by an 
indirect effect on the sensitive screen. Further knowledge 
was needed before the phenomena could be interpreted 
with confidence as the action of a single individual atom. 

In 1908 Prof. Rutherford and Dr H. Geiger devised a 
new method of bringing the movement of a helium atom 
before our eyes. All three types of radiation, a, 8 and y 
rays, when passed through a gas, make that gas a con- 
ductor of electricity. Indeed, it is by this property that 
most measurements of radio-active intensity are made. 
This conductivity has been traced to the production by 
collision between the a particles and the molecules of the 
gas of ions, or electrically charged particles, which can 
move through the gas under an electric force and carry 
their charges with them. Each atomic projectile causes 
a train of ions to flash into existence along its path, 
probably producing them by knocking one of its con- 
stituent corpuscles out of each molecule of the gas with 
which it collides. A single a particle from radium 
produces some 43,000 ions before its course is run. 

The amount of electricity carried by 43,000 ions is 
just about the limit of sensitiveness of our electrical 
instruments. Whether we use an electrometer, in which 
a light, spindle-shaped needle is moved by the attractions 
and repulsions of electrified plates surrounding it, or an 
electroscope, where:a strip of gold-leaf is repelled so as 
to stand out at an angle from the brass plate to which 
one end of it is attached, this amount of electricity is the 
smallest that our present instruments will measure. Now 
all who have worked in a laboratory know how unsatis- 
factory results become when instruments are used near 
their limit of sensitiveness, and how impossible it is to 
have any confidence in measurements made in such cir- 
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cumstances. But fortunately we have the means of 
magnifying the effect some thousands of times. If, to 
a gas which has been rarefied till its pressure equals 
that of an inch or so of mercury, a strong electric force be 
applied—a force just not strong enough to produce a 
spark—every ion, as it is formed, is set into such rapid 
motion that it is itself able to produce other ions by 
collision with the molecules of the rarefied gas. Each of 
the 43,000 primary ions, brought into action by one 
separate discharge of an a particle from the radio-active 
material, is thus made to develop some thousands of 
secondary ions before its course ceases and it is re- 
absorbed into the gas. These secondary ions are as 
effective carriers of the electric current as the primary 
ions; and the whole effect of each a projectile is now 
easily to be detected, by reason of the multiplication of 
its characteristic creation of the current-carrying ions. 
The apparatus used is shown in Fig. 1. In the glass 
tube E, 18 inches long and 1 inch in diameter, is placed a 
short hollow tube of soft iron, which can be drawn along 
the glass tube and left in any position by means of a 
magnet from outside. At the end of this iron tube is 
placed a thin film of radio-active material such as one of 
the active deposits of radium. Thea particles from the 
active film are projected on all sides, and are mostly 
absorbed by the walls of the apparatus. But those few 
that are shot off in the right direction pass through the 
stopcock F when it is open, and then through a very 
thin mica screen, fixed over the fine opening in the tube D. 
They now enter the detecting vessel AB. This vessel 
consists of a brass cylinder closed with ebonite (i.e. 
insulating) stoppers, through which is stretched a long 
wire B. A battery is arranged to give a potential 
difference of upwards of a thousand volts between the 
wire and the walls of the brass tube surrounding it. At 
a pressure of the gas in the tube equal to 1 or 2 inches of 
mercury, this voltage is just below the sparking value. 
An electrometer, with a mirror attached to its needle, 
is put in circuit with the battery and tube, and, either by 
watching through a telescope a scale reflected in the 
mirror, or by reflecting a spot of light by means of the 
mirror on to a screen, any movement of the needle of the 
electrometer is magnified and made visible. The very 
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small current which leaks through the gas in the tube by 
the direct action of the voltage applied is allowed to run 
to earth through the high resistance of a layer of gas 
made slightly conductive by radio-active material. While 
the stopcock F is closed, the needle is steady. But when 
F is opened, and a particles can reach the gas in the tube, 
the needle shows a series of sudden swings, which follow 
each other at irregularintervals. By varying the position 
of the iron tube containing the radio-active film, the 
number of swings can be adjusted to the three or four 
per minute convenient for observation ; each swing has 
then time to die away, and the needle is able to return to 
its position of equilibrium before it is again thrown off 
its balance by the arrival of another particle and the 
consequent fresh access of conductivity in the gas. 

Now each of these swings of the needle means that 
one a particle has entered the detecting tube and pro- 
duced its train of primary and secondary ions by which 
the electric current is ferried across space. And, as we 
know, each a particle is an atom of helium electrically 
charged. The effect of a single atom is thus demonstrated 
by means of the change it produces in the electrical 
conductivity—a change registered and made visible by 
the sudden swing of the electrometer. Moreover, by 
comparing the number of a particles determined by this 
method with the number of scintillations visible on a 
screen of zine sulphide, values were obtained which 
made it clear that each scintillation was in truth the 
effect of a single a projectile and represented the splash 
on the phosphorescent target produced by the impact of 
the bullet. Hence it followed that, in watching the 
scintillations, we were also watching the effect of single 
atoms of helium. 


During the past year or two Mr C. T. R. Wilson has 
developed a method, introduced by himself some time 
ago, which provides us with another means of following 
the track of individual a particles. When a volume of 
air is saturated with water vapour, a sudden expansion 
of the containing vessel, which causes a cooling of the air, 
is accompanied by a precipitation of moisture in the form 
of mist or cloud. If the air be freed from dust particles 
by filtering it through cotton wool, this precipitation 
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occurs much less easily, since the dust particles act as 
nuclei on which condensation can begin, and so facilitate 
it. The condensation of water vapour without the 
presence of these minute foreign substances to start the 
process is much more difficult to obtain. 

Now, when the air is free from dust, if Réntgen rays 
be allowed to pass through it, or a quantity of radio-active 
material be brought near, it is found that precipitation 
is once more made easy. The ions formed in the 
expanding air by the Réntgen rays or radio-active 
projections act as nuclei on which the condensation of 
water vapour can take place, just as do the particles of 
dust; and once more a cloud is made visible. By 
measuring the rate at which the cloud falls it is possible 
to estimate the size of the individual drops of water, 
since it is known that large drops of water, which are less 
affected by the resistance of the air, fall faster than small 
ones, which are relatively more retarded by the resistance 
of the gas around them. Hence a knowledge of the total 
mass of water precipitated by the expansion enabled 
Mr Wilson to calculate the number of drops of water 
that had been formed, and therefore to estimate the 
number of ionic nuclei required to form the cloud. It 
was in this way that in 1898 Sir J. J. Thomson first 
obtained a direct value for the electric charge carried by 
each gaseous ion. 

This method has now been extended. Mr Wilson 
confines the air in a shallow cylindrical glass box with a 
flat glass top. The bottom of the box is formed of a 
moveable piston-head sliding in the box. This piston 
compresses the air in the box when raised, and expands 
it when lowered ; itis thus possible to obtain the necessary 
rarefication. In one series of experiments a minute 
quantity of a radium salt was placed on the top of a wire 
projecting into the cloud chamber. On the sudden 
expansion of the air, the tracks of a number of a 
particles were seen radiating from the tip of the wire. 
These tracks are lines of condensed water-vapour cloud 
deposited by the super-saturated air on the nuclei 
supplied by the ions, which have been produced by the 
impacts of the a ray particles on the molecules of the air. 
In order to secure sharp photographs of these clouds, 
a flashlight illumination is necessary. This is obtained 
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by means of an electric spark discharged through mercury 
vapour. The trigger used to set in action the mechanism 
for the expansion of the air liberates also a metal ball, 
which, falling between the terminals of a set of Leyden 
jars, produces a spark at an adjustable interval after the 
act of expansion. 

The photographs of Fig. 2 are specimens of Mr Wilson’s 
results. The first one shows the tracks of the shower of 
a rays projected from a speck of radium placed on the 
tip of a wire. Each of these streaks of light is the cloud 
track of a single atom of helium. The more blurred lines 
show where the projectile has passed before the expansion 
of the air—the ions formed as it passes have diffused 
appreciably before the state of super-saturation has arisen 
to condense clouds upon them. The sharper lines, on 
the other hand, show the effect of a previous expansion ; 
the a rays pass through air already super-saturated, and 
cloud drops form at once before the ions have time to 
pass away toa distance. In the second photograph the 
cloud tracks are seen on a larger scale. Here and there, 
especially towards the ends of their paths, a sharp change 
in direction is seen. This represents the collision with a 
molecule of the gas, which, as the velocity of the a 
particle becomes less towards the end of its flight, results 
in a sudden bend in its path: Thus not only the track of 
an atom, but its collision with the molecule of a gas, has 
been made visible to the human eye. 

The number of ions produced by £8 rays is much less 
than those produced by a rays. But, by using oblique 
illumination, Mr Wilson has succeeded in photographing 
the cloud particles formed round single ions in the track 
of Brays. Their course appears as a faint dotted line, 
like a minute, barely visible, necklace of pearls. Not 
merely the track of an atom but that of an infra-atomic 
corpuscle—a particle much smaller than the smallest 
chemical atom—has thus been revealed. 


The brief historical account of the atomic theory given 
in the foregoing pages makes it clear that the interest of 
these recent researches is not confined to the immediate 
object with which they were undertaken. The atomic 
theory never has been and never can be an affair of 
science only. Atoms and molecules were purely hypo- 
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thetical concepts, convenient, perhaps necessary, to bring 
order into our scheme of physical and chemical science, 
but with no direct evidence for the validity of the idea of 
the individual atom. But now the individual atom in its 
direct effects has become a matter of sense perception. 
It is as real as the wind in the upper air which we infer 
from the scudding clouds, as real as the stars which we 
perceive in the depths of space by means of the light that 
reaches our eyes. 

Science, it is true, has nothing to say in its own 
language about the ultimate realities, if such there be, 
that lie behind our concepts of wind or star or atom. 
Science, in its own field, deals merely with sense percep- 
tions and the mental concepts and schemes we form to 
reduce them to order. But the consistency of the parts 
of the vision of science, and its marvellous continued 
concordance with the world of sense perceptions, are 
valid metaphysical arguments in favour of the existence 
of some sort of reality underlying the conceptual scheme 
—a reality which in some unknown way corresponds to 
the model of it which, by the help of experimental 
science, our minds construct. 

Such deep questions cannot be judged or answered by 
the methods of science. But scierice, though it cannot sit 
as judge, may claim to be the first and chief witness to 
be examined when the problem of Reality is called up for 
judgment in the Courts of Philosophy. Not the least 
part of its evidence will be the demonstration to our 
senses of the direct effect of the individual atom. 


W. C. D. WHETHAM. 
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Art 7.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF TOBACCO. 


1. Segunda parte del libro de las cosas que se traen en 
nuestras Indias Occidentales, que siruen al vso de medi- 
cina. Do se trata del Tabaco, y de la Sassafras, y de 
Carlo Sancto, etc. By Nicholas Monardes. Seville, 1571. 

. Instruction sur Vherbe Petun ditte en France l Herbe de 
la Royne, ou Medicée. By I. G. P. [i.e. Jacques Gohorry, 
Parisien]. Paris, 1572. 

. Tabacologia ; hoc est Tabaci, seu Nicotianae descriptio 
Medico-Cheirurgico-Pharmaceutica: vel ejus praepara- 
tio et usus in omnibus ferme corporis humani incom- 
modis. By Johannes Neander of Bremen. Leyden: 
Isaac Elzevir, 1626. 

. Geschichte des Tabaks und anderer chnlicher Genuss- 
mittel. By Friedrich Tiedemann. Frankfurt a/M, 1854. 
. Bibliotheca Nicotiana. By William Bragge. First 
edition, 1874; second edition, 1880. (Both privately 
printed.) 


Topacco first found its way into Europe rather as 
a medicament than as the solace and companion of 
fallen male nature. Both in its native continent, and 
even more in those western European countries which 
early adopted it, almost miraculous healing qualities 
were at one time attributed to the herb. The gradual 
displacement of tobacco as a drug and its acceptance as 
one of the amenities of civilised life will become apparent 
as our story unfolds itself. 

There can be no doubt that the knowledge of tobacco 
reached the old world from America, and that the first 
acquaintance of Europeans with the herb is contem- 
porary, almost to a day, with the discovery of the 
western continent. Columbus appears to have seen the 
plant a few hours after he set foot on American soil. 
This information has reached us in comparatively modern 
times through the publication of the manuscripts of 
Bartholoméo de Las Casas, the apostle of the Indies 
(1474-1566), who deserves remembrance for his tireless 
denunciation of the cruelty of his people towards the 
American natives. Las Casas possessed a number of the 
papers of Columbus, and among them was the explorer’s 
original holograph journal, of which he prepared an 
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abridged version. This latter manuscript lay long un- 
noticed, but was finally published in 1825.* The great 
missionary also elaborated an expanded form of the 
journal, to which he added observations of his own, and 
notes based on a personal knowledge both of Columbus 
and of the Indies. This book, although well known in 
manuscript form, tf was not published until 1875, when it 
appeared as the ‘ Historia de las Indias.’ t 

Columbus first landed on October 12, 1492, on the 
island he called ‘Guanahani’ or ‘San Salvador.’ For 
Monday, October 15, there stands the following entry in 
the Journal :§ 
‘In the middle of the gulf between the islands of Santa 
Maria (Rum Cay?) and... . Fernandina (Long Island ?) I 
found a man in a canoe carrying a little piece of bread about 
as large as the fist, and a gourd of water, and a bit of reddish 
earth reduced to dust and then kneaded, and some dry leaves 
which must be a thing very much appreciated among them, 
because they had already brought me some as a present at 
San Salvador.’ 


These leaves were doubtless dried tobacco, and the 
kneaded clay was probably used as a little hearth on 
which to burn the leaves while the smoke was inhaled, in 
a manner that will be subsequently described. A few 
days later Columbus had landed in Cuba, and the Journal 
relates that on Friday, November 2, ‘the Admiral decided 
to send (inland) two Spaniards, the one named Rodrigo de 
Jerez ... and the other Luis de Torres, who had been a 
Jew, and who knew how to speak Hebrew and Chaldean 
and even some Arabic.’|| It will be remembered that 





* By Martin Fernandez de Navarrette, Madrid, 1825. An imperfect 
English translation appeared in Boston in 1827 as a ‘Personal Narrative of 
the First Voyage of Columbus to America.’ 

+ A copy of this Ms. was in the possession of Sir Arthur Helps, and was 
used by him in the preparation of his lives of Columbus and Las Casas. 
Helps states that in 1869 there were five copies in existence. 

¢ Tom. lxii-lxvi of the ‘Coleccion de Documentos inéditos para la historia 
de Espafia, por el Marqués dela Fuensanta de Valle y D. José Sancho Rayon,’ 
Madrid, 1875. 

§ i.e. in the version abridged by Las Casas, The larger publication in 
which the Journal is incorporated will be here referred to as the ‘ Historia.’ 

|| The expulsion of the Jews from Spain under conditions of revolting 
cruelty had taken place the very year that Columbus sailed on his first 
voyage. Nevertheless several Jews were numbered among the expedition. 
By ‘Chaldean’ is meant, doubtless, the Aramaic language of some of the 
Jewish writings. . 
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Columbus had expected to sail to Asia, to reach Cathay 
and the territories of the Grand Khan. He had there- 
fore taken with him interpreters acquainted with Oriental 
languages. The two emissaries were to visit and, if 
possible, to communicate with the king of a powerful 
neighbouring state described to the explorers by the 
natives. 

On Tuesday, November 6, occurs the following entry 
in the Journal: ‘The two men who had been sent inland 
came back and told how they had gone twelve leagues, 
as far as a village of fifty houses.’ Then there follows a 
passage thus expanded in the ‘ Historia’: 


‘These two Christians found on the way many people, men 
and women, going to and from their villages, and always 
the men with a brand in their hands and certain herbs in 
order to take their smokes, which are some dry herbs put 
in a certain leaf, also dry, in the manner of a musket formed 
of paper, like those the boys make at Eastertide. Having 
lighted one end of it, by the other they suck, absorb or 
receive that.smoke inside with their breath by whici: they 
become benumbed and almost drunk, and so it is said they 
do not feel fatigue. These muskets as we will call them’ 


(says Las Casas), ‘they call tabaco. I knew Spaniards’ (he 
adds) ‘on this island of Espafiola (San Domingo) who were 
accustomed to take it, and being reprimanded by teiling 
them it was a vice, they made reply that they were unable 
to cease from using it. I know not what relish or benefit 
they found therein.’ 


In this, one of .the earliest references to tobacco,* 
it will be observed that the word denotes not the 
herb itself, but the article prepared for smoking, and 
this appears to have been the original application of 
the term. Las Casas here describes tobacco used in the 
form of cigars, but snuff-taking was observed during 
Columbus’ second voyage in 1494, and tobacco-chewing 
was encountered on the mainland of South America by 
the Spaniards in 1502. It has since become evident, both 
from the traditions of the Indians themselves, and from 
the discovery of pipes in ancient graves, that the use of 
tobacco in America is of very great antiquity. 





* The ‘Historia’ of Las Casas, from which this passage is quoted, was 
probably compiled some time between the years 1527 and 1561. 
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The first writer who gives a figure of an appliance 
used in smoking is the historiographer of the Indies, 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdes (1478-1557). 
Oviedo first landed in America in 1514 and remained till 
1523. He made a number of other voyages to the New 
World, and his volumes ‘ Natural Hystoria de las Indias’ 
and ‘Coronica de las Indias’ appeared in 1526 and 
1547 respectively. In both these works he devotes a 
chapter to the subject of smoking, and in the latter occurs 
a picture of an early form of pipe. This chapter may be 
translated as follows: 


‘Concerning the tabacos or smokings in which the Indians 
indulge in the island of Espatiola, and of the sort of beds 
in which they sleep. 


‘The Indians of this island have, among other vices, 
a very bad one, which is that of taking smoke, which 
they call tabaco, in order to lose consciousness; and this 
they do with the smoke of a certain herb. According to 
what I have been able to understand, it is of the nature 
of henbane, but not of that shape or form to the eye; for 
this herb is a shoot four or five hands high .. . . with broad 
thick soft and downy leaves: and the verdure thereof 
inclines somewhat to the colour of what herbalists and 
medical men name the common bugloss.* This herb of 
which I speak is very similar in kind to henbane. 

‘They take it in this manner; the caciques and chief men 
have small hollow sticks a few inches long and of the 
thickness of the little finger. These pipes have two channels 

that merge into one as here depicted, the whole 
being in one piece. The double end they set in the 
openings of the nostrils, the other end in the smoke 
of the burning herb. These pipes be right smooth 
and well wrought .... And they inhale the smoke 
one, two and three times, and as often more as they 
can, until they fall senseless and lie for long upon 
the earth unconscious, drunk and wrapped in profound 
slumber. The Indians who cannot procure these little sticks 
take the smoke through common reeds or grasses. The 
instrument through which they inhale the smoke, or the 
reeds as aforesaid, the Indians call tabaco, but they do not 





* The Bugloss is a member of the Natural Order Boraginaceae, and is 
thus closely allied to the Solanaceae, among which the tobacco plant finds 
a place. 








Fig. 1—THE TOBACCO-BED OR HAMACA, AS FIGURED BY OVIEDO. 














2.—FROM THEVET’S ‘SINGULARITEZ’ (1558). THIS DRAWING, PROBABLY BY 
JEAN COUSIN, IS THE EARLIEST KNOWN ILLUSTRATION OF THE PROCESS 
OF SMOKING. 


(To face p. 129. 
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_(as some have thought) so name either the herb or the stupor 
that overcomes them. This herb the Indians regard as a very 
precious thing, and they grow it in their gardens and planta- 
tions for the purpose aforesaid. They consider the use of 
that herb and the smoke thereof to be not only salutary but 
very sacred. And so when the cacique or headman falls on 
the ground, his wives (who are many) take him and place 
him in his bed, if he have beforehand so commanded them. 
But if he have not already so ordered, they fear not to leave 
him where he lies until the intoxication and sleep be past. 
I cannot think what pleasure is derived from such an act, 
unless it be the gluttony of drinking till one falls. Yet dol 
know that some Christians have been addicted to it, especially 
those who have had the pox, for they declare that during 
the time when they are thus insensate they feel not the 
pain of the disease. But to me it seemeth that this is naught 
else than death in life, a thing which I regard as worse than 
the pain they thus avoid, since they are not cured thereby. 

‘At present many of the negroes in this city and in the 
whole island {of San Domingo] have adopted this very habit, 
and they grow the herb in the gardens and plantations of 
their masters for the purpose aforesaid. And they indulge 
in the same smoking, for they say that when they rest from 
work and have those tabacos, their fatigue leaves them... . 
As has been said above, when some headman or ecacique 
falls by tabaco, they put him in a bed according to command, 
and it were well here to say what sort of bed the Indians of 
this Island have. It is that which they call Hamaca, and is 
made according to the fashion depicted.’ * 


There follows the picture reproduced in fig. 1, which 
explains the derivation of our word ‘hammock.’t It will 
be seen that the term tabaco is here again applied to the 
smoking apparatus. The period and manner in which 
the word tobacco became transferred to the substance 
itself remain undecided.t Here, as in nearly all early 
writings on tobacco, the plant is regarded as having 





* The writer cordially thanks Mr J. A. J. de Villiers of the Map Depart- 
ment of the British Museum and Honorary Secretary of the Hakluyt Society, 
for help with some of Oviedo’s Spanish. 

+ The word, which is to be found in all European languages, has passed 
into modern German as ‘ Hingematte,’ an interesting example of a false 
derivation. 

¢ The word tobacco has been derived from the island of Tobago, off 
Trinidad, and from the city of Tabasco in southern Mexico. The resem- 
blance in both cases, however, is almost certainly accidental. 


Vol. 219.—No., 436, K 
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strongly narcotic or medicinal qualities. If Oviedo is to 
be believed, its potency must have diminished since. 

The custom of smoking is casually mentioned by 
several other early Spanish narrators of American travel. 
It is not unlikely that the first introduction of the plant 
into Europe was by Hernando Cortes, the conqueror of 
Mexico, who is said to have presented tobacco-grains to 
Charles V in 1518. Early in the 16th century, how- 
ever, other nations besides those of the Iberian peninsula 
began to enter the field of discovery in the New World 
and to send explorers thither. One of the first of these 
adventurers, and one of the earliest writers who gave any 
attention to smoking, was Jacques Cartier (1491-1557), the 
Breton navigator. The extreme rarity of his ‘ Brief recit 
et succincte narration de la navigation faicte es ysles de 
Canada ’* has perhaps prevented the entry of this: work into 
the list of recognised early writings on tobacco. Cartier 
made altogether four voyages to North America, and it 
appears to have been on his second expedition, between 
1535 and 1536, that he observed the use of tobacco. His 
‘Brief recit, however, did not appear until 1545, when 
his voyages were over and he had settled at St Malo. 
Cartier writes as follows: 


‘They have also a herb which they greatly esteem, and 
during the summer they make great store of it for the 
winter time. Only the men use it and in the manner 
following. They have it dried in the sun and carry it 
about their necks in a little beast’s skin in place of a 
bag, with a horn of stone or wood: then presently they 
make powder of this herb, and place it in one of the 
ends of the said horn, and putting a tiny coal of fire 
thereon, they suck at the other end, and thus they fill their 
bodies with smoke, so that it comes out by the mouth and 
nostrils as by a chimney funnel. They say that it keeps 
them healthy and warm, and they never go without having 
these appliances. We have ourselves tried the said smoke, 
which after being put into our mouth seemed to be powder 
of pepper put therein, it was so hot.’ 


The tobacco here described as being used by the 
Canadian Indians was probably obtained from the 
Nicotiana rustica, which grows in their own country, and 





* Only a single copy of this interesting work is believed to have survived. 
The volume is now in the British Museum. 
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Fig. 3.\—ANDRE THEVET, COSMOGRAPHER ROYAL, FROM HIS 
‘COSMOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE,’ 1575. 
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not from the Nicotiana tabacum, which flourishes further 
south, and from which our own supplies are drawn. It 
will, moreover, be seen that it was a form of pipe, rather 
than a cigar or cigarette, that was affected by these 
northern aborigines. 

The next writer who gave any considerable attention 
to our subject was also a Frenchman, the geographer, 
André Thevet. .He described tobacco under the term 
‘Petun’ in his ‘Singularitez de la France Antarctique,* 
autrement nommé Amérique,’ published in Paris in 1558. 
The work has been little noticed by English readers, and 
as we have detected among the plates one which contains 
the earliest published picture of the actual process of 
smoking (fig. 2), we here consider Thevet and his work 
in some detail. 

It is difficult to be precise as to dates in the life of 
this remarkable though neglected writer.t Coming 
in the golden period of French literature, he has been 
altogether overshadowed by the giant forms which crowd 
the stage of Gallic genius throughout the 16th century. 
Nevertheless, whether we regard him as a writer, a 
traveller, or a scientist, he is worthy of some attention. 
André Thevet was probably born in the year 1502, of 
very humble parentage, in the town of Angouléme, of 
which he was always a devoted and patriotic son. He 
entered early into a monastery of the order of St Francis 
in his native town. Here he was educated and became 
an omnivorous reader, displaying always a curious and 
enquiring bent. He had a passion for travel, and was 
apparently furnished by various ecclesiastical patrons 
with the means to satisfy this desire. In 1549 Thevet 
accompanied an expedition to the Orient. He embarked 
at Venice, and travelled through Asia Minor, Greece, 
Palestine, etc., returning to France about 1554, in which 
year appeared a volume of notes on his voyage, entitled 
‘Cosmographie du Levant.’ For his portrait see fig. 3. 





* i.e. the southern part of America and especially Brazil. 

+ The chief authorities for the life of Thevet are: (a) The ‘ Lettre sur 
Yintroduction du Tabac en France,’ from the antiquary Ferdinand Denis to 
A. Demersay, in the ‘Etudes Economiques sur Amérique Méridionale,’ 
Paris, 1851; (6) Paul Gaffarel in his ‘ Notice Biographique’ prefixed to his 
reprint of the ‘ Singularitez de la France Antarctique,’ Paris, 1878; (c) The 
Abbé Valentin Dufour’s introduction to a reprint of Thevet’s ‘La Grande 
et Excellente Cité de Paris,’ Paris, 1881. 

K 2 
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In the following year the Huguenot Admiral Coligny, 
foreseeing the troubles about to fall upon the Protestants 
in France, despatched to Brazil an expedition, largely 
financed by the King, to seek a refuge for the persecuted 
Reformers. The venture was under the charge of 
Nicholas Durand, better known by his assumed name 
of Villegagnon, a knight of the Maltese order, who had 
served in the expedition of Charles V against Algiers, 
and had distinguished himself as an author and amateur 
theologian. Thevet accompanied the party as a volunteer 
when Villegagnon set sail with two ships in May 1555. 
A landing was effected on an island near the mouth of 
the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, and close to the Tropic of 
Capricorn, on a spot that still commemorates the attempt 
by its name of Ilha de Villagalhao. The country around 
was called by the leader of the colonists ‘ Antarctic 
France.’ The expedition itself may be regarded as the 
prototype of all those that have since gone to the New 
World to seek a place where men might worship God 
as seemed best to them. Unfortunately the attempt to 
found a colony was a complete failure, in great part 
owing to the peculiarities of Villegagnon’s theological 
views. The immigrants, Thevet among them, had there- 
fore to find their way back to Europe in trading vessels. 

Returning to France in 1556, Thevet brought with 
him the tobacco plant, and began to write his charming 
‘ Singularitez de la France Antarctique.’ This remarkable 
book is illustrated by woodcuts which, according to 
M. Gaffarel, are the work of the artist Jean Cousin 
(1500-90). On examination of the figures, however, it 
becomes obvious that at least two hands were involved 
in the illustration of this work. Some of the drawings 
are artistically beneath contempt, and resemble the life- 
less woodcuts that frequently disfigure works of the 
period. Others, on the other hand, may be more safely 
regarded as the work of Cousin. These are spirited in 
draughtsmanship, and display the anatomical knowledge 
that might be expected from so distinguished an artist, 
who was also a countryman and contemporary of Sylvius, 
Charles Etienne and Vesalius. This group of drawings 
is moderately exemplified by our fig. 2. 

The picture here reproduced is supposed to repre- 
sent a sufferer from the ‘morbus gallicus, who is being | 
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treated by his companions. To the line of treatment 
itself we have already drawn attention in another com- 
munication,* and in the reference to the subject quoted 
above from Oviedo. For the present we will focus the 
reader’s attention to the single figure which stands to the 
right and behind the central figure of the patient. On 
close scrutiny it will be seen that this man has his two 
hands occupied with the sufferer, but from his mouth 
issues a conical structure, marked with spiral lines, and 
terminating in a cloud of smoke. Although there is no 
direct statement to that effect, we consider that he is 
smoking a cigar, or rather the prototype of a cigar, by 
way of medical treatment. The figure is thus the 
earliest known pictorial representation of smoking. 
Suspended behind the group may be seen the ‘hamaca’ 
or tobacco bed to which we have already referred. 

Thevet devotes to the consideration of tobacco the 
greater part of two chapters, an earlier one describing 
the use of the herb in Brazil, and a later one telling 
of the habit among the Canadian Indians. In order 
to preserve some of the quaintness of the original, 
we quote these passages from the anonymous English 
translation of 1568, entitled ‘The new found worlde or 
Antarctike.’t A few corrections and additions which we 
have made from the original French we indicate by 
square brackets. 


Petun an herb ‘Here is another secrete herbe which they 
and howe it name in their language Petun, the which most 
is used, commonly they beare about them, for that they 
esteem it marvellous profitable for many things, this herbe 
is like our Buglos. They gather this herbe very charely 
[Fr., soigneusement], and dry it [in the shade] within their 
little cabanes or houses. Their maner to use it, is this, they 
wrappe a quantitie of this herb being dry in a leafe of a 


* « Annals of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene,’ vol. vi, p. 379, 1912. 
+ ‘The New found worlde, or Antarctike, wherin is contained wonderful 
and strange things, as well of humaine creatures, as Beastes, Fishes, 
Foules and Serpents, Trees, Plants, Pines of Gold and Silver: garnished 
with many learned aucthorities, travailed and written in the French 
tong, by that excellent learned man, master Andrewe Thevet. And now 
translated into Englishe, wherein is reformed the errours of the auncient 
Cosmographers.’ London, 1568, Anonymous (?Edward Place). For an 
account of this work, see the present author in ‘ Annals of Tropical Medic ine 
and Hygiene,’ vol. vi, p. 96 ff, 1912, 
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Palme tree which is very great, and so they make rolles of the 
length of a candle, and than they fire the one end, and receive 
the smoke thereof by the nose and by their mouthe. They 
say it is very holesome to clense [Fr., faire distiller] and 
consume the superfluous humors of the brain. Moreover 
being taken after this sort, it kepeth the parties from hunger 
and thirst for a time. Therefore they use it ordinarily. . . 

‘When they have any secret talke or counsel among them- 
selves they draw this smoke and then they speake. The 
which they do costomably one after another in the [Councils 
of] Warre [for which purpose it is most useful]. The women 
use it by no means. [It is a fact that] if that they take too 
much of this perfume, it will make them light in the head 
as [do the vapours] of strong wine. The Christians that do 
now inhabite there, are become very desirous of this [herb 
and] parfume, although that the first use thereof is not 
without danger, before that one is accustomed thereto, for 
this smoke causeth sweates and weakenesse, even to fall into 
a Syncope, the which I have tried in my selfe. And it is not 
so straunge as it seemeth, for there are many other fruits that 
offende the braine, though that the tast of them is plesant 
and good to eat’ (chap. xxxii, p. 494). 


The ‘drying in the shade within their little cabanes 
or houses’ refers to the process of ‘ curing’ and ‘ fermen- 
tation’ through which the tobacco leaf has to pass in the 
course of its manufacture. After the tobacco is dried 
either in the sun or in a dry room or by a very slow fire, 
it is piled up within a barn into a solid stack and there 
left for several weeks, being turned over from time to 
time.* The ‘fermentation’ thus induced is probably not a 
bacterial process, but is due to the presence of an enzyme 
in the leaves. 

The second passage in the ‘Singularitez’ referring to 
the use of tobacco is perhaps partly taken from Cartier 
and concerns the method of smoking adopted in Canada. 


: ‘Furthermore there is a little sede, small like 
sara * to Mariolaine t seede, which bringeth forth 
an herbe somwhat great. This herbe: is 

marvellously esteemed : also they drie it in the sunne, after 





* The earliest book known to us containing a satisfactory description of 
these processes is the ‘ Tabacologia’ of Johannes Neander, Leyden, 1626. 
In this work there are also good figures of the preparation of the leaf. 

+ Probably Marjoram, the fruit of which splits into four seeds, which 
somewhat resemble the numerous little seeds of the tobacco plant. 
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that they have gathered a greate quantitye, and customably 
they hang it about their neck, being wrapped in [little 
pouches of the skin of some animal. They have a kind of 
hollow trumpet, into one end of which they put some of the 
herbs thus]* dried, which after that they have rubbed it a 
little betweene their hands, they put it to the fire and so 
receive the smoke by the other end of the horn into their 
Thin ended mouths, and they take thereof in such quantitye 
this herbe that it cometh forth both at the nose and at 
in parfume. the eyes. And after that sorte they parfume 
them all houres in the daye. The people of America [i.e. of 
Brazil] doe parfume them after an other manner, as we have 
before showed’ (chap. Ixxvii, p. 126A). 


These passages quoted from Thevet are the earliest 
references in the English language to tobacco, unless, 
perchance, we may interpret in this sense a solitary phrase 
in Richard Eden’s volume of 1555 entitled, ‘The decades 
of the newe worlde or west India.’ The phrase occurs in 
decade 111, book 8, where in the course of a description 
of the wonders of the West Indies it is said, ‘There is 
also a herbe whose smoke is deadly poison.’ t 

In the year 1561, three years after the publication of 
the ‘ Singularitez,’ Jean Nicot (1530-1600), Sieur de Ville- 
main and French Ambassador to Sebastian, King of 
Portugal, reintroduced the tobacco plant to his native 
country. The herb has since been known as Nicotiana. 
On his way to Portugal Nicot appears to have met at 
Bordeaux a Flemish merchant who gave him some seeds 
of the tobacco plant. On his return to France Nicot gave 
some of these seeds to Catherine de Medici and to the 
grand prieur. Hence the plant became known as the 
‘herbe du grand prieur’ or the ‘herbe de la reine ou 
Medicée.’ Cardinal de Sainte Croix, papal nuncio to 
Portugal, and Nicolo Tornaboni, nuncio to France, first 
introduced tobacco into Italy with a view to its use as a 
remedy for the ‘morbus gallicus.’ They therefore called 
it the ‘ herbe sainte,’ and by this or some similar title it 
was long known in Western Europe. Our Thevet claimed 








* The errors here corrected provide internal evidence that the translator 
had never seen tobacco used. 

+ This part of Eden’s work is translated from Peter Martyr d’Anghiera’s 
‘De Orbe Novo Decades,’ of which parts were printed in 1511, 1516 and 
1530 respectively. The original passage runs, ‘Est et herba quae, uti de 
Jigno alias memoravimus, suffumigio perimit,’ 
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(and his own works uphold him) that he preceded Nicot by © 


some years, and ‘that in 1556 he brought back with “him | 





from America the seeds of the shrubs. which he p'anted © 








in France and named the ‘herb of Angouléme’ from the | 


— 


place of his birth. 





After the publication of the ‘Singularitez,’ Thevot ; 


became ‘almoner’ to Queen Catherine de Medici and later °, 


Royal historiographer, cosmographer and ‘garde des % 
curiosités. He remained also in favour with her husband, 4 


Henri II, and with his successors, from whom he continued + 


to hold offices of sinecure. Finally Charles IX gave him 3 


the ‘commande de I’abbaye de Masdion,’ in Saintonge, a 


post which he retained until his death in 1592. In 1575 3 
Thevet produced the two interesting volumes of his 
‘Cosmographie Universelle.’ Here in his description of 3 
America he again refers to his herb Petyp, and gives | 
a picture (fig. 4) of Indians smoking cigars of alarming | 


magnitude, but of structure similar to that already illus- 3 


trated. He now, however, weakens on the medicinal © 


properties of the herb. 


Petun a herb 2 make the claim’ (he says) ‘that I am the 4 
named after first who has brought the seed of this shrub 4 


the author, [tobacco] to France and planted. it there and 
Angouldine, called it the herb.of Angouléme. Since then ™ 


a certain man who has never been in the country [i.e. America] | 
has chosen, some years after my return, to give it his own ¢ 
name, I am not so foolish as to try to make out as some 
have done that the savages use the leaves of Petun aso 2 
remedy in their diseases, and especially wounds and ulcers, 
For these ‘leaves have no virtue or efficacy whatever except 4 
those which I have enumerated. I am, moreover, taken aback 4 
by others who would tell of two sorts of Petun, and who q 


distinguish male and female plants. 


‘Some say that by distilling my herb of Angouléme in an # 


& 


alembic they can extract a fluid therefrom, and this I well 4 
believe, for it is a property of all plants, but the claim that : 
an oily extract can be thus obtained is absurd, nor can all % 


the empirics, alchemists, extractors of the fifth essence or @ 
antimonialists persuade me of it, There is a certain Italian, a 


moreover, who has written very oddly of this herb and who *} 
tells the most stupid lies imaginable about it, thereby | 
proving that he has never been in the country where it is { 
found, He assures the reader that the vapour of dried Petun ¢ 
is used in Florida (whence it is exported, forsooth!) and is , 


‘ 
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there smoked through the nose, and the poor barbarians thus 
sustained by it are enabled to go for,four days without food, 
I. blush to read such absurdities, for there is no man under 
the sun who has seen Petun in Florida or within a thousand 
leagues thereof [sic]. In fine, the savages with whom I have 
long had intercourse only use the herb for the purposes I 
have described above, and which you may seo portrayed in 
the accompanying picture ’ (fig. 5). 


Thevet’s error in denying that the Indians attribute 
any medicinal or staying qualities to tobacco is amply 
demonstrated by his own writing and by other authors. 
Thus, in a little handbook for seamen published in England 
in 1598,* tobacco juice for erysipelas is advised on Indian 
authority, and its use for skin lesions was retained until 
the 18th century, and probably until recent times. 

Similar evidence is yielded not only by Oviedo but by 
another very early writer who devoted much study to the 
medicinal properties of the plant, Nicolao Monardes, 
whose work ran into several editions and was translated 
into various languages, including English. Monardes, in 
his publication of 1571, is the first to figure the tobacco 
plant.t This book contains a curious passage which has 
been quaintly translated by a contemporary English 
writer. After having told how Indians and negroes 
inhale tobacco’“and smoke, he says that they 


‘doe remaine lightened without any wearinesse for to labour 
again: and thei dooe this with so greate pleasure, that 
although thei bee not wearie, yet thei are very desirous for 
to dooe it; and the thinges come to so much effecte, that 
their maisters doeth chasten theim for it, and do burn the 
Tabaco because thei should not use it,’ 


‘Another writer of similar date is the fertile author who 
under the pen sign I. G. P. (Jacques Gohorry, Parisien) 





* «The cures of the Diseased in remote regions. Preventing Mortalitie 
indicent in Vorraine Attempts of the Knglish Nation,’ by G(corge) W(ateson), 
London, 1598. Dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. Sce C. Singer, ‘Annals of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene,’ vol. vi, p. 87, 1912, 

t Sce the first item at the head of this article. An attractive English ° 
translation appeared as ‘Joyful Newes out of the newfounde worlde, 
wherein is declared the rare and singuler vertues of diverse and sundrie 
Hearbes, Trees, Oyles, Plantes and Stones with their application as well for 
Physicke as Chirurgerie. . . . Also the portraiture of the saied Hearbes, 
very aptly discribed. Englished by Jhon Frampton, Marchaunt.’ London, 
l¥mo, 1577. The quotation from Monardes is taken from this trauslation. 
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published in 1572:his ‘Instruction sur l’herbe Petun ditto 4 
en France l'Herbe de la Royne ou Medicée.’ ' This 5 
work, appearing in the year of the massacre of St! 
Bartholomew, alls the herb, for reasons already given, * 
after Catherine de Medici (1519-98), widow of Henri IT * 
and mother of the reigning monarch Charles IX, and * 
then at the height of her power. It is this writer Gohorry 
against whom Thevet justly animadverts for his folly in 
regarding the plant Petun as of male and :female 
varieties. The Italian who had raised Thevet’s ire was | 
Girolamo Benzoni, who, in 1565 published at Venice a 7 
somewhat feeble work entitled ‘La Historia del: Mondo % 
Nuovo.’ Benzoni’s work went through numerous editions § 
and was translated into Latin and French. Vdedhy 

Las Casas, Oviedo, Cartier, Nicot, Sainte Croix! 7 
Monardes, Gohorry, Benzoni and the Indians themselves | 
all agree in attributing medicinal properties to the herb. © 
It appears to have been used in surgery for wounds, | 
ulcers and abscesses, and to have had mainly antiseptic | 
and counter-irritant uction in addition to-its well-known 4 
anesthetic and narcotic influence and emetic’ effects. | 
Its value for the itch seems to havo been undoubted, and § 
it was recommended both internally and externally for 7 
cancerous growths, headache, noli-me-tangere, rhoumu- | 
tism, morbus gallicus, indigestion, asthma, yaws, erysipo- 7 
las, and many other conditions. , Monardes, especially 4 
gives details of jts medical application. | Leaves, and 4 : 
cakes of .tobacco,, extracts, infusions and ‘distillates: ap 9 
well as, the .:ashes, and smoke of the ‘burning: herb, all | 
found usage in these early years. . Hat 

The first account of tobacco. by a ‘skilled botanist i is, 
that of Mathias de L’Obel, Lobel or Lobelius (1538-1616), 4 
whose name has come down to us in the Lobelia. Lobel, 
who was a natiye of Lille, became physician to the'Prinve 4 
of Orange, and was afterwards attached to\the service of } 
the Stuates-General. Later he came to England, where 
he was made botanist to James. In 1576 appeared: at 
AntwerpLobel’s work ‘ Plantarum seu Stirpiym Historia," 
‘in which he devotes a section to the tobacco plant, calling 
it ‘ Indorum Sana Sancta sive Nicotiana Gallorum,’ Lobdl 
gives an excellent figure of the plant (fig. 5), and by it 
side a negro’s head smoking a truly terrible cigar forme 


of a palm leaf stuffed with tobacco, Lobel writes in the; 








oa 
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ilut Latin, of which the following is ‘an ‘attempt at! a 
preneintion. 


tA few years ago this plant was discovered by Portuguese, 


4 bs French, Dutch and English as a denizen of the West Indies 
» ..., Kor you may see many sailors who Lave returned from 
» that country who carry little funnels made of a coiled palm 


loaf or of reeds, into one end of which are placed curled, 
broken up and dried leaves of this [Nicotiana] plant. They 
set light toit and drawing it into their mouths as much as 
they can, they suck in the smoke by inhalation. They are 
thoreby enabled to endure hunger and thirst, to maintain 
their strength and to exhilarate the spirits. They declare 
that it soothes the brain with a pleasant form of intoxication, 
and it certainly gives rise to an incredible quantity of spittle. 
It does not easily affect those who are accustomed to it, nor 
does it produce delirium with rigors (?) [dementat frigore] like 
Hyvscyamus, but it affects the cavities of the brain with its 
soothing aroma. . 

‘The use of Hypscyamus is attended with danger. Our 
drug, however, is rightly called the holy herb, because it 
sitisfies hunger, it heals ulcers and wounds, and it is good 
for diseases of the chest and wasting of the lungs. In fact 
thore is no new thing that our age has obtained from: Ss aaiann 
that is more efficacious as a remedy.’ i o 


It is interesting to find Lobel and other early, writers 
pointing out the pharmacological resemblance of the two 
genera’ Nicotiana and Hyoscyamus. Many of the Sola- 
naceae besides Tobacco and Henbane are known to contain 
active pharmacological principles which produce narcotic 
effects... Lobel might: have included among: these the 
Mundragora (Mandragora officinalis)“ probably the 
‘Dudaim’ of the Bible, as well as the different genera 


a described; as ‘ nightshades’ (Solanun, Atropa, etc.). Thus 


a new narcotic from the West had been added to poppy 
and mandragora and all the drowsy syrups from the East. 
Ina later work Lobel refers to tobacco as ‘Hyoscyamus 
Peruvianus,’ giving its ‘Belgian’ name as tobacco.f ' It 
is sit from the attitude of this author, towards tobacco 
a W¥ry TOOT TTT TT 

'* See Gen, xxx, 14 et: seq., ia shia’, of \Goaiani ‘vil, 13, The: Siew 
word, which means ‘leve-plants,’ is rendered ‘mandragora’ by both Vulgate 
and Septuagint. The plant implied by the text was evidently supposed ‘to 
have (like nearly all narcotics) a preliminary exciting effect. 

+ ‘Plantarum seu Stirpium Icones,’. Antwerp,’ 1581, 2 vols, 
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that his royal master’s well-known opinions on thatl 
subject were little influenced by him. 3 
It was not until July 28, 1586, that Francis Drake, with % 
Governor Lane and Walter Raleigh o on board, brought to ! 
England the first” tobacco that reached” “this™ couiiti'y. - 
From. the works of Thevet, Lobel and others already : 
quoted, it is clear that no claim can be made for the 3 
English as pioneers of the use of tobacco in Europe. The | 
custom of smoking was probably common enough among } 
sailors long before 1586. Attempts to extinguish the | 
practice were made by the ‘ counterblast’ of more than one 
monarch,* by the excommunications of popes,t Fand by the} 
denunciations of faculties. But the custom continued to” 
spread, despite penalties, ‘abuses, penal enactments, capital’ 
punishment, and, on one occasion at least, the ingenious | 
sentence of being eaten alive, This last unamiable device 
was the product of the fertile brain of ‘the Russian’ 
Patriarch Nicon, and had “for its object the maintenatco 
of ecclesiastical discipline. The account of the matter’ 


given by the Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo is as follows: 














‘When the Metropolitan Mira came to Moscow, it happened, 

in consequence of his many odious deformities and those of * 
his servants and companions, that his Archimandrites, with 4 
his pretended relatives and Deacons, were found smoking 
tobacco ; and they were all instantly sent into banishment. 3 
He himself only was liberated. ... The Patriarch, however, } 





* Our James I was not the only monarch to denounce tobavco, § 
Christian IV of Denmark employed his physician, Simon Paulus, to com: 4 
pose a work against it. In Russia, where the capital had suffered from” 
several conflagrations originating in the reprehensible habit of smoking in j 
bed, the Grand Duke Michael Federovitch forbade the usage of the herh, 4 
Yor the first offence only the knout was inflicted, but for the second the 4 
nose was to be slit, and for the third life was to be forfeited. Similar, > 
though more merciful, enactments received the sanction of the Sultan | 

+ Amurath IV of Turkey and of Seac Sophi, King of Persia. E 
t+ Urban VIII, the condemner of Galileo, published a bull excommuni- 
cating all who introduced tobacco into churches. Later, Clement XI 
forbade it specifically in St. Peter’s at Rome. As this church was alone % 
mentioned in Clement’s edict, it was taken by some as rescinding the 4 
previous bull in all other churches ! 4 
¢ Tn 1690 a Thesis was sustained before the medical School of the ® 
University of Paris ‘ An ex Tabaci usu frequenti vitae summa brevior.’ It g 
was decided in the affirmative. The decision may be considered to have 
less weight, however, as the sustainer smoked throughout the proceedings, 
For this and other anecdotes, see the chapter on tobacco in the sixth part: i 
of the ‘Nouveau Voyage aux Isles de l’Amérique,’ by R. P. Labat, ‘de d 
Ordre des F'réres Précheurs,’ Paris, 1720, and subsequent editions, 
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"was still in a great rage against him, .... and now sent to 

* have him brought to these savages [the dog-faced tribe” of 

- Kalmucks] that they might devour him; but he was not to 
& be found, having hid himself.’ * 


; The incident has been regarded as an instance of 
f patriarchal humour.t This interpretation, however, ill 
— accords with what is known of Nicon; and Mitra at least 
- (whose decision may be accepted as authoritative) does 
not seem to have regarded the matter in this light. 
x We are, however, passing the limits of the early 
» history of the drug. It had now begun to leave the 
* domain of Materia Medica, or rather it was entering that 
~ higher branch of Therapeutics, which concerns itself more 
©. with the ordering of men’s lives than with the prescription 
e~ of bottles of physic. In this branch of medicine ‘ Tabaci 
§ folia’ will continue to take an important place. Until 
> quite recent times, however, preparations of tobacco were 
- still used in medicine as local applications for the relief of 
> pain, especially in cases of hernia and after operations. 
= For such purposes it has now been replaced by Belladonna 


= und allied drugs. 


- To one other medicinal use of tobacco, not quite 
>. extinct in modern times, we may here briefly refer, The 
e herb was popularly t employed as a disinfectant against 
such diseases as were supposed to be air-borne. The 
» fumes of the burning leaves were mainly used, but 
* Pepys tells of a second method. On June 7, 1665, when 
F the plague at London was approaching its height, the old 
& gossip describes how ‘ much against my will, I did in Drury 
&. Lane sce two or three houses marked with a red cross 
i ¥ upon the doors, and “Lord, have mercy upon us!” writ 
( there.... It put me into an ill conception of myself and 





=. .° ‘The Travels of Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, written by his 
fm attendant archdeacon, Paul of Aleppo, in Arabic.’ Translated by I, C, 
©’ Belfour. London Oriental Translation Committee, 1879, vol. i, p. 420. 
© Here will also be found an account of the contemporary table customs of 
* this cannibal tribe. The events related took place at some date between 
ue the years 1652 und 1658, 
rt t So the late Dean Stanley in his ‘Lectures on the History of the 
= Eastern Church,’ 1861, lecture xi, 
bj) $ And not only popularly. Isbrand van Diemerbrock, perhaps the best 
* wedical writer on the plague of the 17th century, and one of the best of 
= any age, considered that he owed his life to the disinfectant qualities of the 
etobacco smoked by him during an epidemic. 
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\ q 
my smell, so that I was forced to buy some roll-tobacco to, % 
smell to and chaw, which took away the apprehension.’ ||} 

Before we leave our subject we would draw attention % 
to the spread of the use of tobacco:not.only, among white | 
men, but also among some of the lowest existing races, % 
who have had little or no contact with civilised people.* % 
Thus the Australian blacks smoke tobacco freely. The % 
Andamanese use clay pipes, and even the few wild Veddahs 4 
surviving in the interior of Ceylon chew tobacco. The . 
primitive races of the Malay Peninsula, Semang, Sakai * 


and Yakun, are all fond of smoking tobacco, and some of ‘{ 


them also chew it. In the western parts of New Guinea, 4 
the wildest and most untouched tribes yet investigated’ e 
are smokers, and the custom is evidently not ‘the diregt’ | 
result of white influence. Tobacco smoking ‘on’ ‘the . 
eastern part of the island has’ probably been introduced) % 
only during the last quarter of:a century ; ‘and in a few * 
years it will be difficult to map the area into which the 


habit is of recent importation. ‘ It is not necessary to & 


assume European responsibility for the ‘introduction | 
of tobacco, as a species of the plant is found growing 
wild, and is also cultivated in. the very centre of ‘the | 


island. The Tapiro pygmies of Dutch New'Guinea are % 


also very fond of smoking. Throughout Africa, again, 4 
the use of tobacco is very widely’ spread,’ derived doybt- 4 
less more or less directly from Arab and European'sources, 4 
Into the Near East tobacco smoking was introduced in ‘the 4 
17th century, the period which also saw the commence- | 
ment of opium smoking in China. The use of tobacco © 
thus forms the unique instance in modern' times of the 
world-wide adoption of a custom, that originates | with a 


barbarous race. 
CHARLES snvami?! , 





* The writer has to thank Prof. C. G. Seligman for kindly providing him 4 
with west of the anthropological data which follow. hy i 
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8,—-MODERN FEMINISM AND SEX-ANTAGONISM. 


: The Woman Movement. By Ellen Key. Translated by 
pa B. Borthwick. London: Putnam, 1912, "| 
! Woman and Labour. By Olive Schreiner. ‘London : 


© Unwin, 1911. eo 
‘3. Woman'and Hconomics. By C. P. ‘Gilman. London: 
roam. 1908. ib bt in 
» Woman and To-morrow. By W. L. George. London : : 
PJoukins, 1913. an 
‘The Nature of Woman. By’ J. L. Tayler.’ ‘Taindon 
* Fitiold, 1912. 
, John and Irene. By W. H. Beveridge. London‘: ‘Long- 
3 mans, 1912, 
4. See Antagonism. By Walter Heape. London: Con- 
‘stable, 1913,’ Uy Sa 
B, Woman in Modern Society.‘'' By Earl ‘Barnes: 
#/London: Cassels, 1912. | ; gts. 
9! ‘A Survey of the Woman Prolien' By Rosa ‘Mayreder. 
e Translated by H. Scheffauer. London: Hejnemann, 
F018. 


) 2 lucid little Sikecdantion os Ellen | Key's latest ‘book, 
Ar Havelock Ellis, after tracing the broad lines on! which 
tthe Woman’s Movement has developed; suggests.ithat, it 
de now entering a critical period. This: view: is eyidently 
burod by,,most of the writers on modern feminism, 
Hncluding some, who :are..not likely to- exaggerate: the 
‘symptoms. .The avowed feminist. andi the declared anti- 
fominist are: both, of course,: concerned:.to show ‘that 
socicty is in a parlous state, either for want;of, or:\because 
of, somo readjustment of social relations on feminist lines 
which one desires and the other deprecates. We are tao 
much accustomed. to writers whose obvious: desire: is, to 
make our flesh creep,’ to pay much attention. to jeremiads 
from cither camp; and indeed. jthe vast majority of: men 
‘and women are sunk in too deep a sense; of personal 
mecurity to be capable of any very keen anxiety: as: to:the 
future, The more thoughtful, however, and even some 
who are not usually thoughtful, have been shaken. from 
andifference , by recent developments of feminismi : ‘The 
suffrage campaign is only (on the surface) a by-product 

of feminism, and militancy is (on the surface) merely.a 
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by-product of suffragism ; but evolution from feminism 4 
to suffragism and from suffragism to militancy is too 4 
fundamental to permit that the last phase should be : 


treated as a sporadic outburst. 


The average man was not aware of feminism until 4 
the persistent advertising methods of the militant suffra- 4 
gette focussed attention on the woman movement. Now } 
he is uncomfortably conscious of something stirring in 4 
the other sex which makes for change—exactly whut | 
kind of change neither sex seems to know; but it is ¢ 
certain that, in the words of Mr Heape, ‘man’s opinion 4 
of woman has been definitely modified; hig attitude | 


towards her as an integral component of society can: 
never be the same again.’ On the other hand, woman's | 
uttitude to man has suffered (in certain classes of society) 


a no less definite modification ; and the result is a some- § 


what acute phase in the long conflict of the sexes. 


Few writers on feminism appear to realise that social 
evolution must have its roots in natural law, and even | 
when they do, they are apt, like Mrs O, P. Gilman, to¥ 


ignore certain facts and pervert others in an almost 4 


grotesque fashion. Mr Walter Heape, who treats the 


subject of sex relations from a biological standpoint, does 4 


not get much further than astatement of the elements of % 


the problem. He is a biologist and not a sociologist. | 


His diagnosis of the condition of unrest which,’ to-day, 


permeates all civilised society is nevertheless particularly 
clear. He tracesit to three sources, racial, class' and sex 4 


antagonism; and he believes the last to be by far the} 
most dangerous, since it is practically family war, and | 


family quarrels are proverbially the most bitter. He 
agrees with Mr Havelock Ellis that the movement is: 


entering on a new and critical phase—a conclusion which 7 


few students of feminism will doubt, having in view not | 


only the excesses of a section of women and the chango | 
of attitude in both sexes, but the general anarchic trend | 


of feminist literature and the wide extension of doctrines | 
calculated to foster sex-antagonism among the very | 


class which is destined to provide the teachers and modols '@ 


of the next generation. 


It is a corrective to the somewhat gloomy perspective { 


opened out by feminist literature to turn to Mr Beve-} 


ridge’s ‘John and Irene.’ When one is obsessed by the’ 





- 
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apparently new att insoluble problems presented,’ “one ses at] 
san find infinite consolation in this anthology of thoughts =}, 


on woman. By quotations which range from Hesiod, 
‘the prophet Esdras and the Laws of Manu down to Miss 
_ Cicely Hamilton and the report of the Registrar-General 
: for 1910, Mr Beveridge nearly convinces us that there is 
Fno new woman, nor new woman’s movement, nor any- 
~ thing new to be said about woman and her movement. 
» At the same time, in the allegory which is the prelude to 
& the anthology, Mr Beveridge sounds one uncertain note; 
= and it is to the implied question that one returns. 
The allegory sets forth how John, a convinced and 
| ardent feminist, fell in love with Irene, whose wise and 
P careful upbringing had preserved her, hitherto, from 
‘serious thought about anything. With the imprudence 
2 of the reformer who can never let well alone, John 


» ‘began to educate her about Woman’s cause. . . . She became 
© filled with the delight of reasoning and understanding; she 
= seized on and held her first conclusions with the dogmatism 
=. of the undergraduate, and was prepared to sacrifice everything 
© to philosophy. John, on the other hand .... was a perfectly 


— normal person desiring to govern his own life in normal ways.’ 


The exact nature of their disagreement is not revealed, 
E but it culminated in the incineration, by John, of a 
E volume believed to be the work of Mr Bernard Shaw. 


F ‘They parted in anger that afternoon and would not meet 
* again. Irene ... stepping into John’s place in the (feminist) 
* ranks, has bought the feminist library which he has sold, and 
- John, who cannot dance, has again been seen at dances, .. . 
* So the story ends for the present on a note of hope renewed.’ 


© The note is an uncertain one. John, it is true, will 
f, got himself a wife, a hearth, domestic joys, and live the 
+. normal life of the normal man. He will accept meekly, 
F nay blindly, the yoke of his normal spouse. He will 
» accept his share of the burden of carrying on the world’s 
® work on what he believes to be his own terms.* That 





* “Women have obtained their places in the world because they are 
desired by men on grounds which are not of the highest ethical quality; 
* but these are the only grounds on which men will consent to. . . carrying 
Ss on the burden of a society, about whose invention they were not consulted. ‘ 
4 ey in Fallacy,’ Dr Macphail, p. os 
Vol. 219.—No. 436, 
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they are not really his own may never occur to him, so 7 


long as his manhood is at once satisfied and exercised by 


his family relations. But what of Irene? Is she to be ; 
permanently contented with a feminist library and a | 


cause ? 


Feminism, like socialism, is difficult to confine within 7 


the boundaries ofa formula. Mr W.L. George in ‘Woman 
and To-morrow’ has done what is possible in this direc- 


tion. Feminism, he says, is, broadly, the furthering of : 


the interests of woman, philosophically the levelling of 
the sexes, and specifically the social and political eman- 
cipation of woman. Broadly therefore, many writers, 
such as Ruskin, or Dr J. L. Tayler, are feminists, though 


they accept neither the philosophy nor its specific ; 
application; while a large number of writers with a 7 


feminist bias, from Montaigne to Mazzini, might havo 


accepted the philosophy but ,would probably . have | 


hesitated over the specific application of their theories, 
The modern feminist, particularly the female feminist, 


is distinguished by her attempt to reduce these theories 1 


and generalities to everyday practice.* In pursuit of 
this aim she may, like Irene, be forced to break off 
relations with the other sex, she may view the privileges 
of her sex as badges of degradation, and she may, in 
the pursuit of spiritual and political emancipation, find 
it necessary to place herself on the level of \male 
criminals. Not having troubled much over ‘the induc- 
tive processes by which her conclusions were reached, 
Irene—that is Woman—conceives of them as something 
final and incontrovertible. John, who had been brought 
up by a managing mother and exacting sisters, theorises 
with some self-complacency (‘it rather pleased him to 
think of himself as an hereditary grand oppressor’) on 
the equality of the sexes. Irene, with the practical, 
concrete vision of her sex, asks for its definite expres- 
sion in the shape of a reformed marriage service, 
‘economic independence,’ or a new conception of sexual 
relations. The keynote to these new relations is to 
be found in the word ‘individualism.’ The weekly 





* «These qualities of mind naturally drive women to literary interests 
which are concrete, personal and emotional. Men turn more easily... to 
the abstract generalisations of science,’ (Farl Barnes, ‘Woman in Modern 


Society.’) ' 


* 
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yapaper, now @ bi-weekly, which holds the fort of | 
pvancod feminism in England, declares itself to be ‘the 
ly journal of recognised standing expounding a doctrine 
3 » philosophic individualism.’ The German feminist, 
.Mayreder, speaks of progressive persons as those 
ho live | their lives in freedom ‘undisturbed by the 
nion or conduct of the society to which they belong.’ 
[The woman movement is to her ‘the battle for the rights 
of an unfettered personality.’ Woman, says the Swedish 
feminist, Ellen Key,* has suddenly discovered that 
instead of moving forward, as heretofore, oniy in and 
th the general progress, she can increase her own 
notion by self-assertion. ‘To-day young girls live to 
: ipply the principle of the woman movement— 
gndividualism.’ 
h.Those words are significant when we remember tho 
iterated feminist claim that women must be free to ‘live 
heir own lives,’ to ‘ develope their personality,’ instead of 
bg merged in the family and regarded only as a part 
ol fit Among arguments brought forward in favour of 
foman’s possible independence are some culled from 
al history. The ‘domestic slave’ or ‘servant wife’ 
oF Bremale parasite’ is reminded of the high estate of her 
in geological ages when ‘puny, pygmy, parasitic 
los struggled for existence, and were used or not, as it 
happened, like a half-tried patent medicine.’ Or she is 
old to find comfort in the female cirriped, who carried a 
low. extra husbands in her scales ‘lest she should lose 
ae or two,’ and in the ferocious spider, who uses her 
pless little mate ‘to coldly furnish forth a. marriage 
pakfast’ (sic).t| She may even find satisfaction in the 
h heorics of some biologists who believe that life began 
with and was carried for some distance by the female 
pism ;¢ or that the ‘male element .. . on its initial 
pearance was primarily an excrescence, a superfluity, 
: aste product of nature. , . strictly speaking, man is 
ndeveloped woman.’§ To an average person it may 
ippear “mie ae that feminists should feel obliged 





* Ellen Key, ‘The Woman Movement,’ p. 97, 
¢ C. P, Gilman, ‘ Woman and Economics,’ 
¢~ Lester Ward, ‘ Pure Sociology.’ 

| § F. Swiney, ‘ Awakening of Women,’ p. 19, 
: L 2 
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to grope so far back, or go to such lengths in order to 
give a woman ‘a guid conceit o’ hersel’.’ 4 
There is another line of attack which seems equally! 
inconclusive. A favourite argument for those who feel it® 
necessary to explain woman’s comparatively few ach.eve-" 
ments in the world of art and science is to assert that 7 
her mentality has been suppressed by man—that she has 4 
had neither education nor opportunity. As some of the” 
greatest work done by men has been accomplished in the j 
_ teeth of exactly these difficulties, the argument does not‘ 
carry us far, but there is really no agreement among * 
feminists on this point. Olive Schreiner, for instance, j 
asks nothing botter than that women should rogain the ¢ 
status enjoyed by their Teutonic fore-mothers of twenty S 
centuries ago. In ‘The Subjection of Woman’ J. 8.4 
Mill asserts confidently that from. the days of Hypatia’ 
to the Reformation, with the possible exception of Heloisa, % 
women ‘did not concern themselves with speculation at { 
all’—an amazing generalisation which colours his whole | 
conclusions. Prof, Barnes also suffers from the delusion’ 4 
that female ‘education’ began about 1850; but Ellen Key, 
is quite prepared to allow that : 


‘numbers of women had appeared who, in classic culture, in § 
the practice of learned professions, in political, religious, 
intellectual or wzsthetic pursuits, stood beside the men of © 
Humanism, the Renaissance or the Reformation.’ * ‘ 


In short, the biological and historical sketches with 4 
which many feminists preface their philosophy cannot be 1 
taken very seriously. They have been made to illustrate 7 
theories rather than to assist in forming them. Even | 
Dr J. L. Tayler, whose sane and sober little book has an | 
air of reality lacking in most feminist literature, is ® 
inclined to build up his conclusions on biological premises { 
which are, to say the least, controversial. Also, at the 7 
crucial point in the development of his argument, he 4 
introduces an altogether empirical value—his conception * 
of the meaning of ‘bloom’ as applied to women. It is | 
true he does not define ‘bloom’ too closely, but he ¥ 
certainly leaves the impression that it connotes a surface § 





* In ‘Six Medieval Women’ Mrs Kemp Welch shows that culture in % 
the Middle Ages was more easy of acquisition by women than by wen. “ 
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* quality of innocence, purity or modesty, and as our stan- 

; dards of these are matters of geography and socialcustom, 
- yarying with class, latitude or period, it is difficult to 
» followhim. The fruit analogy, so dear to sentimentalists 
- of last century, is, in fact, hardly worthy of a place in a 
- serious book on the woman problem. What we are con- 
» cerned with is the soundness and ripeness of the fruit— 
its perfection of maturity—without which ‘bloom’ is 
= deceptive and useless. Nevertheless there are many wise 
_ things in Dr Tayler’s book; his chapter on female educa- 
» tion is specially valuable and suggestive, and he has done 
> wreal service to the student of fominine psychology in 
= reprinting part of a powerful essay by W. C. Roscoe, first 

| published in the ‘ National Review’ for October 1858, 

The first concentration of feminist efforts on a practi- 
— cal basis is found in the struggle which opened for women 
> the door to higher education and levelled up the teaching 
of girls and boys. Sixty years ago, when the fight was 
beginning, there was an exaggerated belief in the value 
» of book-learning, not only among women but among 
~ those who looked forward to an ‘educated democracy.’ 
~ Hitherto book-learning had-been confined to a small 
© minority of the nation; and among these the line 
©. between the sexes had gradually become markedly 
» favourable to men. Colleges, schools and endowments, 
» originally intended for both sexes, were restricted to one ; 
and women specialised more and more in those arts and 
© crafts which had their centre in thehome. Nevertheless 
» the women of the upper classes certainly acquired some- 
» howaculture which made them quite as interesting and 
- interested as any college-bred girl of to-day. Read the 
lotters, not even of the brilliant French women of the 18th 
_ century salons, but of the country-bred English women of 
- the late 18th and early 19th centuries—Lady Mary 
> Wortley Montagu, Frances Lady Shelley, Lady Elizabeth 
§ Coke, Lady Sarah Spencer Lyttleton, Lady Dorothy 
© Nevill—not ‘ blue-stockings,’ but ordinary society women, 
;, and you will find in them not only a keen appreciation of 
> the events of their own time, but a humorous judgment 
» and a critical faculty applied to books, music, and the 
conversation of theirfriends, How many a young society 
t lady of to-day, writing lively and entertaining letters to 
4 a midshipman brother, would recommend for his reading 
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Sully’s ‘ Mémoires,’ or quote Madame de Staél ? Whos 
we are estimating the gains and losses from the point of 
view of feminine advancement of the last half-century, 
we may well ask ourselves whether, among the hosts of 
clever women-writers of to-day, there’ are any named! 
worthy to be placed beside those of Jane Austen, Char‘ 
lotte and Emily Bronté, George Eliot, Mrs Oliphant; 
Mrs Browning, and Mrs Gaskell; and yet these are all! 
middle-class women of a period which i is supposed to have} 
seen a complete eclipse in female education.* ie 
At the same time it is only fair to suppose that, : while 
talent, character and genius may have triumphed ‘over, 
an environment not specially favourable, the: latter was 
certuinly a hard and stony ground for less sturdy seeds) 
Especially in the middle class, which.was growing to; 
wealth and power during the first half of the 19th century,@ 
the social conditions placed women at a ‘disadvantage.’ 
Boys had to make their way in the world without the help} 
of those family influences which could be safely relied ‘on: 
in the upper classes ; hence money spent on’ their equip- : 
ment was regarded as a good investment. The same, 
argument did not apply to girls, who, educated or not;? 
would generally marry, or, if they remained single, would } 
still be a charge on their men-folk. The increased % 
dependence, uselessness, and luxury of this class of } 
women was an important factor in the'early days: of 
the woman movement, and still constitutes’ a serious’: 
social problem—not to be met by turning out girls to do} 
men’s and boys’ work in an inferior manner. ‘Feminism’ 
therefore concentrated on that education which ways: 
believed to be the open-sesame to all kinds of new worlds 3 
for women as for’ men. 4 
Amid a great deal of futile talk about the relative’ 
intellectual capacity of men and women, the battle of ' 
higher education was fought and won; but the argument ‘4 
which prevailed with the British paterfamilias was not’ 4 
the favourite contention that the educated woman would’ 4 
be a better mother and more the companion and equal of 





* De Quincey, writing in 1840 (‘Essay on Style’), and Macaulay, in his’ 4 
History published in 1848, declare that the educated women of their day, ’ 
speak and write ‘ purer and more gracefu] English’,than is,elsewhere to be, '§ 
found. (See ‘John and Irene,’ p. 165.) Can this be said of the high school 4 


and college-bred women of day? 
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Sher husband. The pioneers of female pair in, thie’ iy i 
‘country, and English women in general, are apt.to haye © 
an oxuggerated idea of man’s desire and capacity for 
; intellectual companionship while they consistently 
© underestimate his needs in other respects. The British 
» husband and father accepted the task of educating his 
© daughters very nearly, if not quite, as expensively as his 
;. sons, because economic pressure and the growing standard 
© of fominine expenditure convinced him that his girls 
* might have to work for their living. Domestic labour 
© being still cheap and academic honours. believed to be the 
> passport to well-paid work, he felt he was doing the best 
© thing for his girls, and they accepted the situation most 
* conscientiously. School and college days—for the average 
- girl—became not so much periods of mental and moral 
fF growth, as short and strenuous years.in which the 
» largest possible number of unrelated facts, must be 
> earnestly assimilated. A few women have taken high 
§ ucademic honours, to the great jubilation of those who 
§. desire to prove that ‘ there is no sex in brain—you might 
> as well talk about a female liver,’ * but serious. doubts 
> prevail, even in academic circles, as to the real. value of 
p. the education for which so much is sacrificed. 
5 At the present time, with the spread of high-schools 
> and colleges taught by college-bred women all over the 
- land, middle-class female education has been levelled up, 
: vory nearly, to male standards, with the important. ex- 
— ception that the real educational value to boys of school 
F and college life (which is not essentially connected with 
» the amount of book-learning they absorb) is very largely 
» absent from girls’ schools, Prof. Barnes, after sixteen 
§ years’ close association with co-education in the United 
— States, makes some useful observations on the tendencies 
= and effects of some three generations of education for 
. women. He notes that no attempt has been made to.evolve 
P u distinctive type of education. .With us, and in. some 
5 American colleges, the women’s part is merely an annexe 
e-to an old foundation; while in others, as in our newer 
& universities, although men and women are admitted on 
§ the same footing, the courses have been framed to meet 
, tho needs of the male sex. It is true. that ‘domestic 


eK 





* C. P, Gilman, ‘Woman and Economics, . te Viel 
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science’ is now recognised by one or two of our newer 
universities as a regular subject, but it is still an ex- 
crescence, an alternative, to be adopted for commercial 
reasons, rather than an essential feature in feminine 
education. Everywhere, in the United States as in 
England, the pioneers of female education seem to have 
aimed at approximating as closely as possible to male 
ideals, and this is the more to be regretted, says Prof. 
Barnes, since some women’s colleges in America had 
unique opportunities for setting up their own standard. 

The result in the United States, where co-education 
and the swamping of the teaching profession by women 
have made feminine influence paramount in the educa- 
tional world, is not, so far, a stringing-up of the female 
to the male pitch, but a tendency to bring all education, 
and even journalism and literature, to a feminine level. 
‘Feminisation means emphasis on languages, literature, 
and history, as opposed to mathematics, chemistry and 
civics’; a concentration on the practical and material as 
compared with the theoretic and speculative, Moreover, 
the egoistic, personal, and emotional note in journalism 
and fiction, though not to be attributed solely to woman's 
influence, certainly owes a great deal to it. Finally Prof. 
Barnes declares, ‘Our present elementary schools, and still 
more our high-schools, lead girls neither to intelligent 
work nor to intelligent living as women.’ 

This indictment must be read in the light of the fact 
that Prof. Barnes is an avowed feminist, in favour of 
woman suffrage and the ‘equality of the sexes.’ Obviously 
he ought to be on the side of Herbert Spencer, who held 
‘the minds of women to be unlike [those of men] both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. I believe’ (he said) ‘the 
difference to result from a physiological necessity, and 
that no amount of culture can obliterate it.’ The 
American writer, however, adopts only the first half of 
the hypothesis. Having demonstrated the persistent 
nature of feminine characteristics, and shown that so far 
from being masculinised by education, education is 
feminised by them, he is still prepared to allow that the 
difference in male and female mentality ‘might have been 
produced by environment and ideals, and may hence give 
way to education. Without attempting to dogmatise on 
the vexed question of sex, it may be stated that both 
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maleness and femaleness are inherited by each individual, 
the dominance of the one over the other determining the 
sex. Masculine qualities are not uncommon in women, 
nor feminine ones in men, but on what biological grounds 
is it assumed that the best type of female must approxi- 
mate most closely to the male? And why should it be 
taken for granted that the world has no use for the 
characteristically feminine mentality? It is not a 
question of inferiority and superiority, but of difference 
in kind and function. There is no more startling evidence 
that modern women have got out of touch with reality 
than the low opinion some of them profess to entertain 
of their own natural functions, qualities, and place in 
society. The writer has heard a very clever and thought- 
ful woman regret that, although she had found great 
happiness in marriage and maternity, her engagement 
had cut short a promising academic career which might 
have-opened out to original work. ‘ After all,’ she said, 
‘anyone can have children!’ Ata famous high-school, 
some years ago, the news of the early marriage of a 
favourite old pupil was met with the comment, ‘ What a 
waste!’ To Rosa Mayreder maternity is merely woman’s 
handicap in the march of progress. Curiously enough, 
the subtlety of the feminine mind is able to find some- 
thing meritorious in the performance of these lowly 
duties, so that she who submits to them is sometimes 
considered to be heroically sacrificing her higher possi- 
bilities on the altar of the family. We shall see 
presently to what conclusion this habit of mind leads in 
the studies of an advanced feminist. 

The prominence and admiration gained in public 
spheres nowadays by the child-free woman have created 
a spurious standard ; and many women who would other- 
wise have been contented with their natural functions 
are utterly demoralised by the glare and glitter of the 
careers of their ‘free and independent’ sisters. Three 
factors keep the truth from coming out. First, the 
novelty of these careers has still glamour enough to blind 
those who follow them; secondly, they are too proud to 
confess, if they feel the emptiness of life; and thirdly, if 
Miss Cicely Hamilton is to be believed, we are really wit- 
nessing the development of a neuter sex, to which these 
women may belong. The ‘efficiency’ of such women is 
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the subject of panegyrics by their own sex. In any case, 
the average house-keeping, motherly type of woman is 
now inclined to under-value her own work and sphere, and 
to believe that her brilliant unmarried or childless sister, 
who writes or speaks or does political, professional, or 
social work, is more useful, is having a ‘ fuller life,’ than 
the mere wife and mother. It is a question of values. 
Feminists, as Ellen Key points out, are not essentially 
concerned to prove that women can do, or should do, the 
same work as men, but it is certainly along these lines 
that the modern feminist movement has developed. 
Meanwhile, the main effect of modern education on 
women has been to complicate instead of to solve the 
economic question. The problem, ‘ What shall we do with 
our girls?’ is keener now than ever; and, although con- 
scientious parents strive, with many sacrifices, to make 
their daughters efficient economic units, as an alternative 
to matrimony, it cannot be said that their efforts are 
very successful. A vast range of occupations unknown 
to our grandmothers has opened out to the modern girl, 
but the fact remains that a school and college education, 
which has cost hundreds of pounds, may leave her with a 
lower market value than the ‘ uneducated’ woman who 
can cook or do housework. Consequently the economic 
gain of a self-supporting daughter or sister is more than 
balanced by the increased expense of education and house- 
keeping ; and this last factor is a deterrent to matrimony, 
thus throwing an increasing number of women into the 
labour market, and thereby completing a vicious circle 
in the economic evolution of women.* Moreover, the 
spurious standard of which mention has been made com- 
pels in young women a superstitious reverence for book- 
learning and its academic reward. Those who can write 
letters after their names are inordinately puffed up by 
the privilege, although it is shared with thousands of 
obscure male persons. Very frequently they are unfitted 
by this distinction, both in their own opinion and that of 
their friends, for the humble career of wife and mother. 
The teaching profession naturally attracts a great pro- 





* Statistics do not show an increase in industrially employed women, 
relatively to the increase of population, but few people can doubt that the 
middle-class woman is being forced more and more by economic pressure 
to becume a wage-earner. 
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portion of those who are exceptionally gifted in passing 
examinations; and they sacrifice youth and health in 
order to obtain the necessary qualifications. Education 
is essentially, to them, a means to a definite end, which 
undoubtedly accounts for much that is peculiar to the 
women’s side of our college life. But when the strain 
is over, and the coveted prize of a post as teacher is 
won, is it worth the price paid? A life full of minor 
irritations to all but the born teacher, restricted within 
narrow limits and often monotonous, with very few 
plums and a scale of remuneration leaving little margin 
for the pleasures of life—such is the vista opened out to 
all save a favoured few who adopt teaching as a pro- 
fession. It is not wonderful if discontent is rife among 
middle-class women when such conditions prevail. Un- 
happily it is to this class, on whom changing social con- 
ditions have laid such a heavy burden, that the young 
girls of to-day look for guidance and for their philosophy 
of life. There are many sane, healthy, and splendid 
women among them, but the conditions of life do not 
make for either breadth of view or depth of under- 
standing among the majority ; and it is to be regretted 
that the influence of mothers has been so largely super- 
seded nowadays by that of the female celibate pedagogue. 

The question of the mutual influence of modern edu- 
cation and the feminist movement is too wide to be fully 
discussed here, nor is there any intention, on the part of 
the writer, to condemn wholesale either the present system 
or the women it has produced. No one wishes to stereo- 
type any kind of man or woman. Social changes require 
adaptation on the part of both sexes. What is striking 
to an observer is the reflection that, while men seem to 
be fitting in fairly comfortably to the conditions of 
modern life, seeking and finding careers overseas when 
no opening presents itself at home, growing steadier and 
more sober to meet the demands of a democratic society, 
women, on the contrary, are growing to be more and more 
at issue with their environment. The adaptability of the 
college-bred man in the colonies is a good illustration. 
He has been, brought up as softly as his sister, yet where- 
as he can cheerfully start life again at the bottom of the 
social ladder by cleaning pigsties or ploughing fields, she 
can seldom face either the physical strain or the mental 
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isolation involved by pioneer life. If these difficulties 
had not been faced by the women of an earlier generation, 
our empire would have been considerably smaller. What- 
ever boons higher education has brought to women, it 
does not seem to give them that elasticity of mind and 
body and that deftness of hand which make the truly 
adaptable person. Nor, if feminist writers are to be be- 
lieved, has it brought them happiness. The despised 
Victorian woman, if one’s recollections of her as an old 
lady are to be trusted, found a spiritual] satisfaction in 
life which many of her grand-daughters seem to miss. 

There is no need to elaborate the subject of the present 
discontent.of women. The suffrage agitation is its keen- 
est witness. If we listen to the arguments of suffragists, 
it is obvious that their emotion is altogether out of 
proportion to the grievances they advance. They fasten, 
it is true, upon the most terrible features of woman’s life 
—the White Slave or the sweated worker; but it is 
frequently obvious that they know nothing of either, and 
that they have no clear idea of the remedies they would 
themselves apply to these evils. A passion of pity for 
their sex surges through them, for they choose to regard 
both classes of women as victims to man’s cruelty. But 
beyond this vicarious suffering they have a difficulty in 
explaining exactly what is wrong with them, and yet 
their faces are witnesses to mental distress of no slight 
order. The banner of revolt against man has enlisted 
many women who have never received anything but 
kindness and consideration, and attracts to-day many 
young girls who know nothing of social evils or sweated 
workers. ‘Why,’ asks Dr Tayler, ‘when the young 
girl’s mind opens out to the womanly, does a feeling of 
discontent with womanliness and its opportunities tend 
to arise ?’* 

Such surface manifestations as the franchise agitation, 
the demand for increased occupational facilities, for a 
wider domestic horizon or for entire freedom from 
domestic duties—all these are only superficial expressions 
of something deeper. Olive Schreiner speaks of‘... 
dis-co-ordination, struggle and consequent suffering which 
undoubtedly do exist when we regard the world of sexual 





* J. L. Tayler, ‘Nature of Woman.’ 
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relations and ideals.’* But the most significant utter- 
ance comes from an American sociologist of strong 
feminist sympathies, Mr Thomas, who says: 


* Modern woman is in .. . a condition of constraint and unrest, 
which produces organic ravages for which no luxury can 
compensate. The American woman of the better classes has 
superior rights and no duties, and yet she is worrying herself 
to death—not over specific troubles, but because she has lost 
her connexion with reality.’ f 


The essential truth of this statement is borne out by 
an accumulated weight of feminist evidence. In contact 
with the facts of nature, the truths of life, feminist 
philosophy breaks down utterly, or lands usin a quagmire 
of absurdities like Mrs Gilman’s picture of the home of 
the future, in which father and mother are equally con- 
cerned (or unconcerned), going off daily to their work 
and returning at night to find the house has been skilfully 
dealt with by ‘ experts,’ while the baby has spent an im- 
proving day in the communal nursery. Everyone knows 
such homes, but no one, before Mrs Gilman, had ventured 
to think them ideal. Before the elementary facts of 
maternity and woman’s physiological needs such a vision 
fades at once, or remains only as a ‘horrid warning’ of 
what feminists mean by ‘sex equality.’ But, apart from 
such unattractive Utopias, feminist literature offers little 
to women ag a solution of their difficulties. It will be 
seen that all these difficulties—the educational, social or 
economic—lead back to the starting-point of society—the 
relationship of the sexes. It is this which conditions all 
woman’s activities. 

The dependence of the human mother on her mate 
for food was the beginning of the modern economic 
relationship which is so objectionable to a majority of 
feminists, since they assume that it places woman in an 
inferior position. Nevertheless it is impossible to get 
over this elementary and radical difference in the functions 
of the sexes ; and its effect on woman’s economic position 
cannot be redressed (as some feminists desire) by making 
her the dependent of the State—an aggregate of men— 
rather than of one man. With one development of this 





* Olive Schreiner, ‘Woman and Labour.’ 
t ‘Sex and Society,’ pp. 239-240. 
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dependent relationship, however, some feminists have 
dealt in illuminating style, showing how, as the purchasing 
power of the male increased, the female has been gradu- 
ally restricted in her activity till she has become really a 
parasite. The trades connected with clothing and food, 
once woman’s province, have been taken into factories, 
where the poorer women have followed them, to the great 
detriment of their health and home jife. But the middle 
and upper-class women are now altogether deprived of a 
sphere of work which was once imperious in its demands 
on their time and skill. When we read of the hard lives 
of women in past ages, with the burden of many children 
and much domestic toil, we must also remember that 
such lives were full of varied and vital interests. The 
provision and preparation of food, clothing, bedding, 
physic—of all the amenities as well as the necessities of 
life—was a task which united the family in close personal 
association. There was the pride of craftsmanship, the 
ever-present drama of life, the joy of conquest and fulfil- 
ment, to leaven weariness and disappointments. What 
a contrast to the vacuity of many a modern woman’s 
existence, filled with time-killing occupations often 
strenuous in inverse proportion to their relation to the 
real business of living! English women clung to their 
home arts and crafts until the second half of last century, 
and even for a time tried to supply their loss with the 
creation of superfluities, thereby divorcing craftsmanship 
from its true use and debasing the standard of taste. 

The disappearance of craftsmanship, even with the 
needle, is a great loss to the modern woman. Nowadays 
she is only permitted to wield a too] or even to practise 
an accomplishment if she does so as a ‘professional ’"— 
that is a wage-earner by her craft. The one tool free to 
her is the pen; and even here her training leaves much to 
be desired, and craftsmanship has suffered by the feminine 
incursion into journalism and literature. With her 
tongue, now as ever, she wins success, to the surprise of 
thoughtless people. Yet the stage was the earliest and 
most fruitful scene of modern women’s success; for here, 
as with public speaking, it is personal magnetism and 
emotional capacity which tell. In the mimetic arts, or 
where adaptation and interpretation are necessary, women 
may easily equal men; but the fact still remains that, apart 
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from maternity, the vast majority have no outlet for 
that creative passion which animates both sexes. 

The feminist demand for increased occupational 
facilities for women is therefore based on the undoubted 
fact that women of certain classes have lost the sphere 
that once was theirs, through no fault of their own, and 
that, owing to economic pressure they are already in- 
vading other spheres which in recent times, at all events, 
have been reserved to men. The claim set forward is for 
the removal of all ‘artificial barriers’—‘We claim all 
labour as our sphere,’ says Olive Schreiner—and for the 
recognition of woman as an economic equal and co-partner 
in the support of the home, in which her duties shall be 
neither more nor less than those of the man. Such a 
conception of conjugal relations would obviously involve 
the recasting of our social system—no great evil in itself 
—and (what is more important) the reorganisation of 
home and family life on a new basis. The most obvious 
difficulty appears to be the one encountered by Irene 
when she discussed the future with John. A more cogent 
one is to be found in the nature of woman herself. 

The question of sex-relations is dealt with from a 
psychological point of view by Frau Rosa Mayreder, 
whose book is the most interesting exposition of feminist 
views which has come under the observation of the 
present writer. Its value lies, not so much in the 
arguments set forth, as in the glimpse it affords of the 
more cultivated type of feminist mind. The main thesis 
is the non-existence, outside the realm of primary physical 
characteristics, of any dividing line between male and 
female qualities, and the possibility, on a mental plane, of 
complete sex-ignoring comradeship between men and 
women. Not that Frau Mayreder believes women to be 
at present the intellectual equals of man; but when ‘the 
battle of a free personality,’ which she envisages as the 
Woman’s movement, is won, there will be a field in which 
woman will be ‘neither above nor below man in com- 
munities wherein the sexual differentiation has as little 
to do with intellectual as with physical superiority.’ 
Woman is hampered in her progress towards this Utopia 
by ‘the drag-chain of maternity,’ ‘the duties of propaga- 
tion.’ Nature has been ‘unjust’ in her division of these 
duties between the sexes. For both sexes ‘the higher 
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life’ is to be sought in ‘ the domain of intellect’; and Frau 
Mayreder, to whom the belief in a sexless and immortal 
soul as the invisible occupant of a mortal body is ‘a 
strange delusion,’ seems perfectly willing to recognise the 
brain as an incorporate and yet distinct entity in a state 
of perpetual warfare with sexual nature. In short, it is in 
the operations of the brain that she appears to find the 
only possible field for individual development—for the 
free play of personality. 

It is true she is careful to assert that it is not by ig- 
noring the physical facts of sex, nor by embracing the 
ascetic life entirely, that the most favourable development 
of personality can be obtained. The thing to aim at is 
‘qualified sexuality,’ which is best produced by cultural 
influences bringing the sexes nearer together and fa- 
cilitating the exchange of ideas between them. But this 
rather tame and obvious conclusion must be read in the 
light of her chapter on motherhood as a barrier to culture. 
The most favourably placed woman, she says, pays as the 
price of maternity ‘nothing less than spiritual freedom 
and equality of birth; and the farther humanity advances 
towards higher forms, just so much farther must the 
female sex, for the sake of motherhood, remain behind.’ 
Here, it seems to the present writer, is the Sédan of the 
present Woman movement, if its protagonists, in the 
words of Mr Thomas, persist in ignoring reality. 

It is significant that, in the whole of a book which 
gives evidence of great research and synthetic powers 
above the ordinary, the simplest and most important fact 
in the whole woman problem should be deliberately 
shirked. Frau Mayreder spends many words in proving 
that so-called sex characteristics are conventional or 
artificial. She touches on biogenetical research and the 
theories of many philosophers, but she treats the central 
fact of woman’s existence as though it could be controlled 
at will. She fails to recognise that the whole story of 
woman's difference from man does not begin and end 
with sex relations, but that physiological modifications of 
an active character are continually affecting her, what- 
ever may be her mode of life. 

In the book already quoted, it is pointed out by Mr 
Heape, who is specially qualified to treat the subject from 
the biogenetical point of view, that the generative system 
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controls and influences every other. The straining or 
over-stimulation of other organs in the period of adoles- 
cence leads to a waste of tissue which can only be re- 
paired at the expense of this system; and, as Dr Tayler 
also points out, it is a generation of women who have 
been brought up to compete, just as boys do, in intellectual 
and athletic pursuits, which also suffers more difficulty 
and danger than has ever been known in a previous age 
in performing its duty to the race. The effect of her 
physiological constitution on woman as an economic unit 
has not been sufficiently weighed by feminists who claim 
for her an open field of competition with man. If Mr 
Heape is right, the price she must pay for the power to 
compete is so high that in the interests of the race she has 
no right to pay it. Feminists, perceiving this, speak of 
the conflicting interests of the race and the individual as 
though woman were free to make her choice between 
them! Mr Heape meets this argument with unanswer- 
able force in his contention that women cannot safely 
disregard what Frau Mayreder calls their ‘teleological 
nature. The non-performance of the normal functions 
of womanhood affects all those systems of organs which 
are-eentrolled or influenced by the generative system, and 
tends to produce pathological conditions throughout the 
body—a danger run by allspinsters. But when in addi- 
tion to this inevitable derangement we get a repeated 
stimulation, for instance, of exaggerated emotion or 
sentiment, or long-sustained abnormal strain on the 
nervous tissues, the danger, particularly of mental dis- 
turbance, is greatly increased. The present writer believes 
that there are few women, even within the feminist ranks, 
who do not recognise the quality of ebb and flow in their 
own mental or psychic lives which is due to physiological 
conditions, and which differentiates the most masculine 
woman from the most effeminate man.* But, whether 
from the point of view of vocational training or of in- 
tellectual development for its own sake, this quality, 
and the limitations it imposes on women, preclude the 





* Ellen Key, who confesses herself to be rather an old-fashioned feminist, 
criticises very keenly the school which worships at the shrine of sex 
equality. Equality, she says, need not mean sameness. ‘.. . neither 
custom nor man now demands of woman the sacrifice of personality. This 

. is required only by the law of limitations which rules over us all.’ 


Vol. 219.—No. 436. M 
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possibility of competition on equal terms with men; they 
do not preclude the possibility of development on lines 
distinctively feminine and complemental to male activity. 

The fundamental error, which the clever German 
feminist, Frau Mayreder, shares with others far less broad- 
minded, is that she persistently underestimates the part 
played by her own sex in building up those social values 
which are the foundation of civilisation. It is, in fact, 
essential for the feminist position to represent man as 
dictating the terms of sex intercourse ; but this he can 
only do under environmental conditions of a particular 
kind ; and to understand the present discontent of woman 
it is essential to consider her, not apart from her sex 
functions, but in relation to them and to her environment. 

It is from this point of view that Mr Heape makes an 
original and suggestive contribution to the history of 
feminism by a comparison of primitive and modern sex- 
antagonism. The greater part of his book is devoted to 
an examination of Dr Fraser’s theory of the origin of 
exogamy and totemism, from which Mr Heape differs in 
certain important particulars. He finds in exogamy the 
expression of male instincts, and in totemism the outcome 
of female desires and aspirations. As a limitation on the 
naturally roving male, totemism is the earliest evidence of 
woman's influence on social conventions; but man, in 
accepting these conventions, has nevertheless invariably 
found means to evade them. Unable toenforce herconven- 
tions on man by direct means, woman instead has notori- 
ously penalised the partner in his errant courses ; but it is 
a feature of the modern woman movement that this atti- 
tude is being relaxed. Modern woman is dissatisfied by the 
growing perception of the fact that she, as a respectable 
unit of society, is bound to the wheels of the Juggernaut of 
a conventional morality to which men are only compelled 
to do lip-service. Moreover, this convention has less and 
less meaning for women as they get further away from 
motherhood as the central fact of their existence. Mono- 
gamy—the moral and social ideal at which all our conven- 
tions aim—is assumed by many feminists to have its 
origin in male acquisitiveness and love of domination, 
but these traits are equally compatible with polygamy— 
even more so. The psychological origin of monogamy 
lies in the desire of the woman for a more permanent 
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connexion with the father of her child than is possible 
under any other system ; and, if this instinct is a true one, 
a great deal of the modern feminist movement, including 
the growing desire for divorce facilities, may really be 
contrary to the true interests of woman. 


‘It is possible that future generations of women may derive 
benefit from a readjustment of sex relations. But despite 
the many reasons given by women for hope that such benefit 
will accrue ... those of us who are familiar with the working 
of natural law must find reason to doubt the soundness of 
the ground on which such confident belief is founded.’ * 


An interesting analogy is drawn by Mr Heape between 
the position of primitive woman, in environments of 
hardship, comfort, and luxury, and that occupied by her 
sex under similar conditions not only in different periods 
of history, but in our own day in the three different 
classes of the very poor, the moderately well off, and the 
luxurious. From the biological point of view, it may be 
added, the large majority of our so-called middle-class 
women live in luxury. Itis in the class or race which has 
comfort but not luxury that woman, whether in primitive 
or modern times, secures the most favourable environment, 
and becomes, in fact, the dominant partner—a theory which 
seems to find a striking illustration in the position of 
women among the French bourgeoisie. Feminists are in- 
clined to look for all improvements in the status of woman 
to the increased stability and power of the state, and con- 
sequently to a decline in the prestige of the mere fighting 
element. This assumption, attractive and specious as it 
is, leaves out of account the psychology of such civilisa- 
tions as that of China, in which the military element was 
traditionally despised and the intellectual exalted, without 
any elevating effect on woman. There is also very little 
warrant for the feminist theory that we are on the eve 
of a period in which the fighting capacity of the male sex 
will cease to be flung into the scale in determining the 
social value of the sexes. 

These questions can only be touched on here. The 
outstanding fact in the present relations of the sexes 
in our own country is an accentuation by artificial con- 
ditions of the natural antagonism due to a radical 





* ‘Sex Antagonism,’ p. 3. 
M 2 
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difference in sexual requirements, and the clash between 
social interests and the monogamous ideal with the 
biological needs of both sexes in an over-womaned 
country. It is because he approaches the subject from 
the biological standpoint that Mr Heape perceives what 
escapes most male feminists, and is usually carefully 
concealed by women—the divergence of interests between 
two types of women, the mother type and the spinster 
type. It must be clearly understood that actual 
marriage and maternity are not essential to the first, nor 
celibacy to the second, because we are speaking of ‘ types,’ 
a term which includes psychological as well as physio- 
logical development. Frau Mayreder recognises the 
essential antagonism between these types, and urges the 
normal or average woman not to refuse to recognise the 
community of interest represented by her advanced 
sister. 

‘Changes in the social order can be brought about only 
through women who are freed from the teleological limita- 
tions of their sex’ |by teleological she means having relation 
to the duties of propagation], ‘who vary from the prevailing 
type, and, through their independence, attain to a new 
conception of life.’ * 


Yet even Frau Mayreder is compelled to confess that 
the future is doubtful, and that ‘something like danger, 
a possibility of serious losses for the female sex, begins 
to lift itself above the horizon.’ If this danger is recog- 
nised in Germany, how much more acute must it be in 
Great Britain, where the influence of the non-maternal, 
abnormal woman is accentuated by our social conditions ? 

Despite the influence wielded at certain periods of 
history by women of the non-maternal type, from the 
courtesan on the one hand to the ascetic on the other, 
the dominant social power has, hitherto, rested in the 
hands of matrons and mothers, and the rise of ‘spinsters 
as a class apart, wielding great social power and shaping 
the minds of girls and young women, is a factor of the 
utmost importance in modern feminism. Sex antagon- 





* ‘T believe that the conditions of marriage, as they affect women, can 
only be improved by the women who do without marriage—and do without 
it gladly.’ (‘Marriage as a Trade,’ Cecily Hamilton.) 

‘It is through these hybrids that the feminine sex transgresses against 
the masculine.’ (‘The Woman Movement,’ Ellen Key, p. 193.) 
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ism, hitherto, has had its origin in the encroaching 
demands made by the one sex upon the other, and, in the 
Western world, has been focussed in woman's effort to 
secure a dominant position in the regulation of marriage 
and sex laws. The introduction of a third class, celibate 
women, no longer cloistered, but demanding to share 
man’s occupations and prerogatives and to influence sex 
laws and relations while neither desiring nor granting 
such relations themselves, is a twentieth century develop- 
ment of the oldest problem in the world, It is obvious, 
as Mr Heape says, that the demands of such a class may 
really be prejudicial to the interests of the maternal type 
of woman, and that not only may sex-antagonism enter 
upon a new and bitter phase when the opponents—man 
and celibate woman—realise that they have nothing to 
gain by compromise, but that intra-sexual strife between 
the two classes of women will be the inevitable conse- 
quence. Already the suffrage question, which does not 
go to the root of things like feminism, has divided 
women into two camps in which the bitterness of con- 
troversy is astonishing to those accustomed only to male 
partisanship. Ellen Key, in her diagnosis of the individ- 
ualism of the new school, points out how sharply it 
conflicts with the interests of the normal type of woman. 

A brief survey of the feminist position can touch 
only on outstanding features; and, because the writer 
does not find much promise in feminist remedies for 
social problems, it does not follow that she sees no need 
for improvement in the condition of her sex. On the 
contrary, she believes that a great portion of it, having 
' parted with fundamental truths and realities, is drifting 
rapidly towards an impasse. Undoubtedly a great deal 
of modern woman’s dissatisfaction with life is due to the 
fact that she has at once fewer duties and responsibilities 
and more power and licence than are truly normal. Her 
energy runs to waste. Modern social conditions, more- 
over, imposing a heavy economic burden on man, re-act 
unfavourably on woman, who, curiously enough, is 
inclined under conditions of luxury to shirk even her 
sexual duties. Married life becomes increasingly ex- 
pensive, despite the shrinkage in families, which is 
usually represented as woman's involuntary sacrifice 
on the altar of an imperious economic necessity. As 
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a matter of fact it is more often the family and the 
interests of the State which are sacrificed on the altar 
of woman’s standard of ease and comfort—a standard 
in which man readily acquiesces. The demand for 
increased vocational facilities for women has its origin 
in a real lack of vital and interesting occupations, as well 
as in economic pressure, but it is also interwoven with 
the neglect, denial or delegation of distinctively feminine 
duties and with the false scale of social values created by 
modern female education. 

The true woman’s movement must be one which, 
recognising the principle of a natural division of duties 
between the sexes, aims at strengthening woman in her 
normal, natural sphere, and developing her along the 
lines suggested by her sex needs and characteristics. We 
do not know, as yet, because the experiment has not yet 
been made, to what heights woman might not rise under 
such conditions. Many social and educational reforms 
would be needed to secure such an environment, but the 
first essential is a sound ideal. So far the ‘advanced 
sisters’ do not seem to have got beyond the pioneers 
of the Victorian age, who conceived of woman as 
‘undeveloped man.’ 

When John and Irene, following the Woman move- 
ment from different standpoints, become aware of sex- 
antagonism and agree to differ, it is Irene, we suspect, 
who suffers most in the long run. Nor, in suffering, is 
she ‘rising on stepping-stones of her dead self to higher 
things,’ for, when she parts with John, the normal man, 
she gets out of touch with reality, and her progress hence- 
forth is only a fantastic dream. No scheme of salvation 
for women can be worked out which is not involved in 
the salvation: of man, or rather of the trinity of man, 
woman and child, which is, for sociological purposes, one 
and indivisible. The book which views the feminist 
movement from this point of view has yet to be written. 


ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 
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Art. 9—A MODERN BENGALI MYSTIC. 


Giténjali (Song Offering). By Rabindranath Tagore. 
With an Introduction by W. B. Yeats. London: Mac- 
millan, 1913. 


To travel by the mail train from Northern India into 
Bengal is to awake in a new world. 

After the brief metallic twilight of the plains, when 
the dust of the day still seems suspended visible in the 
air, and the dew has not yet fallen to refresh the atmo- 
sphere, night closes down, with a sudden chill, upon a 
view of level fields baked hard and brown by months of 
unbroken sunshine. Only, here and there, an ancient 
well has gathered about it a little space of cultivation, or 
a tiny hill, crowned with blackened rock, rises above the 
monotony of scrub and scattered stones and rutted 
bullock-tracks. But, in the early morning, when you 
lazily lift up the wooden blinds of your carriage and turn 
over on your side to see how near you are to your 
journey’s end, what a different landscape meets your eye! 
Prosperous paddy fields, the crop cut and stooked, or 
lying in long swathes upon the ground, remind you of 
the barley-fields of Kent; the luxuriant wood with the 
little path winding through it, where the rotting timber 
lies as it has fallen, and the black water stands in the 
hollows—this, indeed, might be anywhere in England. 
Only the tall palms and the rustling bananas, and the 
vivid green of their wide foliage recall the mind to its 
actual surroundings, while the soft warmth creeps through 
the pores of the body, and you feel in all your bones 
that you have left behind the brisk mornings of the 
north and entered the genial, if enervating, dampness of 
Bengal. 

This physical awakening to a world so strange and 
yet so subtly familiar may be compared with the spiritual 
experience when one travels out of contemporary litera- 
ture at home, and finds oneself not altogether a stranger 
among the products of another environment, the. 
traditions and values of which are utterly unlike our 
own. Such an experience was lately the writer's on 
taking up the Gitanjali, or Song Offering, of the modern 
Bengali poet, Rabindranath Tagore. Of these poems in 
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their original Bengali, one cannot, of course, speak until 
one has learned Bengali in order to read them, but for 
the Englishman, at least, even they cannot surpass in 
interest this English prose translation by their author. 
We are content to read most translations for the value 
and novelty of the thoughts thus rendered accessible to 
us, and are thankful if their English dress sits not too 
clumsily upon them; but in this little book the value and 
novelty of the manner adds a rare charm to a matter 
sufficiently remarkable in itself. 

It is indeed a memorable achievement for one whose 
native language is Bengali to attain, as the author has 
attained, an English style which combines at once the 
eminine grace of poetry with the virile power of prose. 

On or some generations an education in English literature 
has been given to the natives of India. The demand for 
that particular kind of education came, in the first place, 
from them, and nowhere was the demand more insistent 
than in Bengal. From time to time such an educational 
policy has been attacked as both foolish and futile, as too 
‘English’ for Indian purposes, and as too ‘literary’ for 
any purpose ; it has been suspected as tending to sedition, 
and ridiculed as productive of nothing but that amazing 
hybrid, the Babu, and his astonishing efforts to master 
the English language. But those who are discouraged 
by the poor results, as they appear to them, of our 
English education in India may take some comfort from 
this book; and those who have trusted that, from the 
contact of the East and West in matters intellectual, some 
new thing of worth and beauty would arise may see here 
some justification of their hope) 

For this, indeed, we do not need to trace in these 
poems thoughts directly inspired by Western literature ; 
that would be a task beyond the powers of anyone un- 
acquainted with the inner intellectual life of the author ; 
an vuaprofitable task, too, and perhaps impossible of 
accomplishment, since there are winds of thought that 
blow about the world and none may tell whence they 
come, from the East or from the West. (But we may, 
with all modesty, believe that this new art form, in which 
the translation has been cast, is the outcome of English 
culture in Bengal; that apart from such preparations of 
the soil as these years, apparently so fruitless, have 
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bestowed, this flower of English prose could not have 
blossomed. 

For such, indeed, it is; to find anything like it we 
must go back to the authorised version of the Bible and 
the best of Etizabethan English. Nor is it strange that 
this should be so, for the experience of the race is repeated 
in the experience of the individual, and the modern Indian, 
in relation to the English language, stands now where 
the English nation stood then. It may be observed, if we 
are content to deal patiently and realise the significance 
of trivial things, that the Indian student in his efforts to 
write English is working very much as the Elizabethans 
worked; but we are so familiar only with the best of 
their results that we are apt to be contemptuous of his. 
Language in the making is much the same now as it was 
then ; he, in his individual mind, is groping dimly after 
full expression, as then the men of London were working 
out between them an intelligible prose. The Babu’s 
delight in long words and sounding phrases; his prefer- 
ence for a dramatic and exclamatory style ; his difficulties 
with the article and possessive pronouns—all these were 
anticipated in the lesser Elizabethan writers. And then 
occasionally in the dreary waste of an interminable essay, 
full of platitudinous quotations and outworn ‘clichés,’ 
suddenly we come across a phrase of such freshness and 
fitness that we see, as by a flash, what an extraordinary 
opportunity there is for the Indian who can come, with 
some endowment of genius, to the writing of English. 
He may start free as an Elizabethan from the centuries 
of traditional styles and conventional forms that crush 
us; he has w ¢ been vulgarised unconsciously, as even the 
best of us ‘aust needs be, by the language of newspapers, 
magazines, public speeches and all kinds of advertise- 
ment; he has round him a continent of similes, metaphors, 
illustrations and ideas unknown to our exploited island.) 

Well, the genius has arisen; the promise of that 
vision was not altogether illusory. Nor is it too rash 
to hope that in the prose of Rabindranath Tagore we 
have not merely the achievement of a solitary genius, 
but the firstfruits of that new culture which is to com- 
bine the artistic qualities of India with those of our own 
land. 

It is not surprising that a new expression of mysticism 
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should come from Bengal. It has hardly flourished in 
our northern climate; the great mystics of the world 
have been the children of the sun and the warm winds 
of the south. (St Francis and St Teresa strike a more 
passionate note than our own Lady Julian of Norwich. 
The poems of Donne and Crashaw, of Vaughan and 
Herbert, for all their beauty, pale beside the Psalms and 
the Song of Solomon. A monk of Much Wenlock wrote 
down a wonderful vision of Hell before Dante composed 
the ‘Inferno’; yet he remains practically unknown, 
while Dante is famous for all time. Our theology has 
been obsessed with the idea of sin and judgment and the 
need of redemption; we have pictured God chiefly as a 
great King or a terrible, if merciful, Judge; the mass of 
us have never had very much delight in religion, nor 
that perpetual hunger and thirst after the presence of 
God which is the mark of the mystic all the world over. 
We are accustomed to think of the East as the home of 
impersonal religions and vast philosophies that leave in 
their speculations but little room for the beating of the 
human heart. It is the Nemesis of our ignorance that 
we must turn to the East for the highest expression of 
man’s belief in God that has been made in our times— 
times when we ourselves, as a people, seem to be losing 
that belief altogether. Take, for example, a book pub- 
lished about the same date as this translation of Tagore. 
Sir Francis Younghusband writes : 


‘Whatever that Something is which we feel must be at the 
back of things, it cannot be an external Omnipotent Being 
who created us and who guides and controls us. That is 
the conclusion at which we have arrived, and other lines of 
thought than that just pursued have led other men to the 
same conclusion. We are realising nowadays that the old 
guardian God of our childhood never existed. He was our 
own creation. He did not make us. We made Him.’ 


To the question ‘What is to take His place?’ he 
replies, ‘It is on our own selves that we should put our 
trust—on our individual selves and on one another) 
Now let us listen to the voice of the East in Tagore’s 
poems : 


‘O Fool, to try to carry thyself upon thy own shoulders! 
O beggar, to come to beg at thy own door! Leave all thy 
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burdens on his hands who can bear all, and never look behind 
in regret.’ . . . ‘Thou hast made me known to friends whom I 
knew not. Thou hast given me seats in homes not my own. 
Thou hast brought the distant near and made a brother of 
the stranger. I am uneasy at heart, when I have to leave my 
accustomed shelter; I forget that there abides the old in the 
new, and that there also thou abidest. Through birth and 
death, in this world or in others, wherever thou leadest me it 
is thou, the same, the one companion of my endless life who 
ever linkest my heart with bonds of joy to the unfamiliar. 
When one knows thee, then alien there is none, then no door 
is shut. Oh, grant me my prayer that I may never lose’ the 
bliss of the touch of the one in the play of the many’ (p. 37). 


The contrast is sufficiently obvious, but one more 
passage must be added for the sheer beauty of it. 


‘In the early morning thou wouldest call me from my sleep 
like my own comrade and lead me running from glade to 
glade. On those days I never cared to know the meaning of 
songs thou sangest to me. Only my voice took up the tunes, 
and my heart danced in their cadence. Now, when the play- 
time is over, what is this sudden sight that is come upon me? 
The world with eyes bent upon thy, feet stands in awe with 


all its silent stars’ (p. 56). 


That is the true language of mysticism. The man of 
affairs, absorbed in those affairs, may never feel the need 
of that divine playmate. But that ideal spectator of our 
struggles and our fortunes, of our few successes and our 
pitiful failures—He, to the lonely man and the mystic 
and the man with the heart of a child, is the supreme 
necessity. (Surely if this very day it were made certain 
to us by reasoning or proof more cogent than has yet 
been adduced that there is not, nor ever was, a God, 
surely we should still be constrained to continue in the 
belief of His existence. For there is no object of desire 
that is for itself alone desirable; neither in the effort, 
nor in the end accomplished, do we find a lasting satisfac- 
tion. Only to show our work to one we love do we find 
pleasure in our working and hope for the days that lie 
before us; only the admiration of others, in however 
small a measure, can enable us to look without loathing 
upon our own achievements. Moralists reason of duty 
and righteousness, utility and pleasure; these are but 
symbols of something that lies beyond all unmasking of 
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motives. There is, upon an ultimate analysis, but one 
incentive, but one sanction, in conduct, and that is feebly 
expressed by the word ‘love.’ Only the thought of 
others makes life tolerable to those who think at all; 
without companionship of some kind even the purest 
pleasures quickly pall; without love of some sort even 
the flowers lose their freshness for us, the colours fade 
from the brightest landscape, and the taste of life 
eludes us. 

For some, perhaps for most, the companionship of 
men and women is all-engrossing, and the very frequency 
of affection obscures from them the source of their 
happiness ; yet in the vast solitude of the hills, or by the 
side of some swift river on the purple moors, such may, 
at times, faintly perceive how it really goes with them 
and know ‘the bliss of the touch of the one in the play 
of the many.’ Within the heart of the friend who walks 
beside us we discern, however dimly, that inseparable 
companion; or, perhaps, the formless fragrance of ‘the 
wind on the heath’ awakens within us an unspeakable 
sense of well-being. 

These flashes of enlightenment that visit most of us 
so graciously at times die all too quickly ; God slips back 
again into the heaven that theology has made for Him. 
We see things and people separately and lose our sense of 
their connexion in Him.) But the lonely man who, 
somehow, just misses the right environment and always 
feels a little shy in such human fellowship as he may 
find, takes a perpetual consolation from this ‘inarticulate 
friendliness of things,’ as Thoreau once called it. The 
sense of the abiding presence of that beautiful playmate 
sustains within him the social feeling which is the source 
of our finest actions, and saves him from that madness of 
misanthropy by which men are sometimes assailed when 
disappointed deeply in some human relationship. Reli- 
gion has ever emphasised the value of solitude in throwing 
us back upon God. Such was the way of the hermits 
and monks, but the dangers of that way have closed it 
to all but afew. There remains the way of the mystic 
and the poet; for every poet is potentially a mystic. As 
Tagore writes, ‘From the words of the poet men take 
what meanings please them; yet their last meaning 
points to thee. For these religion is essentially a 
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friendship ; and the mystics are wont to think of God in 
terms of human love. Sometimes indeed their language 
is misinterpreted. 


‘I boasted among men that I had known you. They see your 
pictures in all works of mine. They come and ask me, “ Who 
is he?” I know not how to answer them. I say, “Indeed, I 
cannot tell.” They blame me and they go away in scorn. 
And you sit there smiling. I put my tales of you into lasting 
songs. The secret gushes out from my heart. They come 
and ask me, “Tell me all your meanings,’ I know not how 
to answer them. I say, “Ah, who knows what they mean!” 
They smile and go away in utter scorn. And you sit there 
smiling’ (pp. 58, 59). 


Nor is this wonderful if we consider the forms under 
which our Bengali mystic figures his companionship with 
God. He sings of Him as the woman sings of her warrior 
lover. 

‘I thought I should ask of thee—but I dared not—the rose 
wreath thou hadst on thy neck. Thus I waited for the 
morning, when thou didst depart, to find a few fragments on 
the bed. And like a beggar I searched in the dawn only for 
a stray petal or two. Ah me, what is itI find? What token 
left of thy love? It is no flower, no spices, no vase of per- 
fumed water. It is thy mighty sword, flashing as a flame, 
heavy as a bolt of thunder. The young light of morning 
comes through the window and spreads itself upon thy bed. 
The morning bird twitters and asks, “ Woman, what hast 
thou got?” No, it is no flower, nor spices, nor vase of 
perfumed water—it is thy dreadful sword. I sit and muse in 
wonder, what gift is this of thine. I can find no place where 
to hide it. I am ashamed to wear it, frail as I am, and it 
hurts me when I press it to my bosom. Yet shall I bear in 
my heart this honour of the burden of pain, this gift of 
thine’ (pp. 295 30). 


Another passage with the refrain, ‘I am only waiting for 
love to give myself up at last into his hands,’ reminds us 
of another song with its repeated exhortation, ‘I charge 
you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, 
that ye tell him, that I am sick of love.’ That beautiful 
‘Song of Songs which is Solemon’s,’ with its wealth of 
sensuous imagery and the music of its passionate desire, 
has been called: ‘the most voluptuous love song ever 
written’ ;(and men have spoken contemptuously of a 
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Church which continues to find in it an allegory of the 
soul’s love for Christ. Well, in reading Tagore’s songs 
we are reminded again and again of that debated poem, 
and we may well revise our judgment if we have been 
inclined to cast away the allegorical interpretation. The 
Song of Solomon is an eastern poem; and here we have 
another eastern poet, ages after, using the same language, 
which is, indeed, the language of mysticism all the world 
over when mystic feeling and poetical expression are 
combined in the same man. 

Perhaps there is no other language in which we may 
speak intimately of God. The creeds of theology leave 
us cold ; it is the swelling music on which they are borne 
to our ears that uplifts our hearts as we hear them 
chanted in the Mass) But there is something in this 
little song of Tagore's that goes straight to the heart and 
reminds us poignantly of that voice of God which calls us 
so mysteriously on strangely incongruous occasions. 


‘The day is no more, the shadow is upon the earth. It is 
time that I go to the stream to fill my pitcher. The evening 
air is eager with the sad music of the water.. Ah, it calls me 
out into the dusk. In the lonely lane there is no passer-by, 
the wind is up, the ripples are rampant in the river. I know 
not if I shall come back home. I know not whom I shall 
chance to meet. There at the fording in the little boat the 
unknown man plays upon his lute’ (pp. 438, 44). 


Anyone who has ever stood by the Ganges silent, 
alone, at the time of twilight, knows the unutterable 
yearning that comes over one, the sense of mystery and 
sadness that still does not oppress or terrify ; perhaps’ he 
has even seen an unknown man at the fording and heard 
the sound of hislute. Men take from the great poem of 
the world what meanings please them ; for the mystic 
the note of the lute is the eternal lure of God’s voice 
leading us on to ever new adventures in experience 
without a thought of fear or regret for what we leave 
behind. There is the same romance in all real religion. 

(That woman of Samaria, who went to fill her pitcher at 
the well and found a stranger sitting there, must have 
gone again often on the same duty, but with what eyes 
awakened to the perpetual wonder of life, and what 
quickened sense of the possible preciousness of chance 
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meetings! Ever afterwards she must have looked on 
common things and happenings with the mind of a 
mystic. For in those few moments she had looked 
beyond death; and at such a time, as Tagore too tells us, 
‘the barrier of thé moments breaks, and I see by the light 
of death thy world with its careless treasures. Rare is 
its lowliest seat, rare is its meanest of lives.’) 

In reading the ancient poetry of India, the European 
is often repelled by the conventional treatment of Nature. 
He feels that the poet is repeating age-worn similes. But 
this, the latest of Indian poets, is an observer of Nature ; 
and one knows that he lives much with Nature con- 
sciously. The.sages of old who lived in the forests lived 
there for renunciation ; it was a severance from men and 
women that they sought in those solitudes, and no new 
fetters of association with created things. But Tagore is 
different. 


‘ Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel the embrace 
of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight. Thou ever pourest 
for me the fresh draught of thy wine of various colours and 
fragrance, filling this earthern vessel to the brim. .. . No, I 
will never shut the doors of my senses’ (p. 43). 


That surely is the modern cry, and more especially the 
cry of the West. We would eat of the fruit of all the 
trees of the garden of life. Perhaps one cannot live in 
the India of to-day beside a community so manifestly 
interested in all that is present, visible and tangible— 
hardly, it might appear, interested in anything else— 
without feeling, for good or evil, the influence of its atti- 
tude. Here, perhaps, and through the insistence of our 
poets upon ‘the value and significance of flesh,’ the West 
may claim its own in Tagore. He is at one with the spirit 
of our generation in his regard for actual existence in time 
and space, and the beauty of life as we know it in this 
incarnation. Yet he goes deeper than our modern poets 
are content to go. Even Wordsworth, with his sense of 
something ‘deeply interfused,’ is vague and wavering in 
his conviction of the spiritual in nature. In the famous 
Ode, so wonderful for its poetical charm in spite of its 
somewhat chaotic philosophy, he. leaves his position 
obscure. He seems to look upon the world almost as the 
‘yale of woe,’ which the more feeble of our hymns pro- 
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claim it to be. The faith of Meredith is of firmer texture. 
Earth, he knows, is ‘ our only visible friend’; yet even for 
him ‘the blossom of good’ shows but in adream. Tagore 
knows that the world is lovely ; like Linnzeus, he would, 
we are sure, go down on his knees at the first sight of 
furze in bloom on an English heath. But he has no false 
views about this loveliness. Not his to lament the passing 
of the flowers, or to find a figure in the sadness of autumn 
for man’s perpetual shadow of mortality. He is a true 
mystic ; he knows! 


‘I have tasted of the hidden honey of this lotus that 
expands on the ocean of light, and thus am I blessed—let this 
be my parting word. In this playhouse of infinite forms I 
have had my play, and here have I caught sight of him that 
is formless. My whole body and my limbs have thrilled with 
his touch who is beyond touch; and if the end comes here, 
let it come—let this be my parting word’ (p. 56). 


Not his to speak of ‘trailing clouds of glory,’ or the 
passing of splendour from the earth as we grow to all 
our strength of manhood. 


‘When in the morning I looked upon: the light, I felt in 
a moment that I was no stranger in this world, that the 
inscrutable without name and form had taken me in its arms 
in the form of my own mother. Even so, in death the same 
unknown will appear as ever known to me. And because I 
love this life, I know I shall love death as well. The child 
cries when from the right breast the mother takes it 
away, in the very next moment to find in the left one its 


consolation’ (p. 55). 


Browning and Meredith would have rejoiced to read 
that, for it carries their own thoughts to yet further 
heights. One finds, indeed, in Tagore much to remind 
one, with a difference, of our later English poets. What 
lover of poetry does not remember Coventry Patmore’s 
poem of ‘The Toys’? Hereis the same inference from the 
human to the divine, used, one must think, to better 


purpose even. 
‘When I bring to you coloured toys, my child, I under- 


stand why there is such a play of colours on clouds, on water, 
and why flowers are painted in tints—when I give coloured 


toys to you, my child. 
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‘When I sing to make you dance I truly know why there 
is music in leaves, and why waves send their chorus of voices 
to the heart of the listening earth—when I sing to make you 
dance... 

‘When I kiss your face to make you smile, my darling, I 
surely understand what the pleasure is that streams from the 
sky in morning light, and what delight that is which the 
summer breeze brings to my body—when I kiss you to make 
you smile’ (pp. 36, 37). 


Again, in the following passage, we are reminded of 
Tennyson and ‘The Higher Pantheism’—some may think, 
not altogether to Tennyson’s advantage. 


‘Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads. 
Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner of a 
temple with doors all shut? Open thine eyes and see thy 
God is not before thee! 

‘He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and 
where the pathmaker is breaking stones: He is with them in 
sun and in shower, and his garment’is covered with dust. 
Put off thy holy mantle and even like him come down on the 
dusty soil! 

‘Deliverance? Where is this deliverance to be found? 
Our master himself has joyfully taken upon him the bonds 
of creation; he is bound with us all for ever. 

‘Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy flowers 
and incense! What harm is there if thy clothes become 
tattered and stained? Meet him and stand by him in toil 
and in sweat of thy brow’ (pp. 5, 6). 


Surely, if it is the mark of a great poet that he should 
speak with a language all his own, appealing to the men 
of his own land by the familiarity of the images he uses, 
and to the men of every land by the indubitable truth 
and beauty of what he says, it is no crude enthusiasm to 
call Tagore a great poet. To those whose work lies in 
the land of which he writes with such authentic beauty of 
insight, his words almost take on the hues of memory. 
‘Upon the bank in the shady lane the yellow leaves flutter 
and fall.’ ‘The rain has held back for days and days, 
my God, in my arid heart. The horizon is fiercely naked 
—not the thinnest cover of a soft cloud, not the vaguest 
hint of a distant cool shower.’ The realism of this 
passage appeals to one who knows the hot season in the 
plains, as forcibly as its symbolism appeals to the mystic 
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thirsting for the divine. And here again, for those who 
have witnessed that pathetic festival of little lamps, is 
the same penetrating combination of the seen and the 
unseen. 


‘On the slope of the desolate river among tall grasses I 
asked her, “ Maiden, where do you go shading your lamp with ° 
your mantle? My house is all dark and lonesome—lend me 
your light!” She raised her dark eyes for a moment and 
looked at my face through the dusk. “I have come to the 
river,” she said, “to float my lamp on the stream when the 
daylight wanes in the West.” I stood alone among tall 
grasses and watched the timid flame of her lamp uselessly 
drifting in the tide’ (p. 37). 


We remarked at the outset the subtle sense of home 
which the first sight of Bengal wakens in the traveller. 
The words of the poet of Bengal touch home, too, to the 
heart, and we remember that we also have felt even as 
he has felt. ‘Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, 
and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship.’ We know the answer to that eternal 
question, and we recognise its truth. For in the spiritual 
country there is neither East nor West; the experience 
of the mystic of Bengal is the experience of every one 
of us; and from the heart we can all exclaim with him: 


‘The day was when I did not keep myself in readiness for 
thee; and entering my heart unbidden even as one of the 
common crowd, unknown to me, my king, thou didst press 
the signet of eternity upon many a fleeting moment of my 
life. And to-day, when by chance I light upon them and see 
thy signature, I find they have lain scattered in the dust, 
mixed with the memory of joys and sorrows of my trivial 
days forgotten. 

‘Thou didst not turn in contempt from my childish play 
among dust, and the steps that I heard in my playroom are 
the same that are echoing from star to star’ (p. 22). 


S. G. Dunn. 
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Art. 10—ALFRED LYALL. 


Life of Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall. By Sir H. Mortimer 
Durand. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1913. 


I. 


AFTER reading and admiring Sir Mortimer Durand’s life 
of Alfred Lyall, I am tempted to exclaim in the words of 
Shenstone’s exquisite inscription, which has always 
seemed to me about the best thing that Shenstone ever 
wrote, ‘Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam 
tui meminisse!’ He was one of my oldest and best of 
friends. More than this, although our characters differed 
widely, and although I should never for a moment think 
of rating my intellectual attainments on a par with his, 
at the same time I may say that in the course of a long 
life I do not think that I have ever been brought in 
contact with anyone with whom I found myself in more 
thorough community of opinion and sentiment upon the 
sundry and manifold questions which excited our common 
interest. He was a strong Unionist, astrong Free Trader, 
and a strong anti-suffragist. I am, for good or evil, all 
these things. He was a sincere Liberal in the non-party 
sense of that very elastic word. So was I. That is to 
say, there was a time when we both thought ourselves 
good mid-Victorian Liberals—a school of politicians 
whose ideas have now been swept into the limbo of 
forgotten things, the only surviving principles of that 
age being apparently those associated with a faint and 
somewhat fantastic cult:of the primrose. In 1866, he 
wrote to his sister—and I cannot but smile on reading 
the letter—‘I am more and more Radical every year’; 
and he expressed regret that circumstances did not 
permit of his setting up as ‘a fierce demagogue’ in 
England. I could have conscientiously written in much 
the same spirit at the same period, but it has not taken 
me nearly half a century to discover that two persons 
more unfitted by nature and temperament to be ‘ fierce 
demagogues’ than Alfred Lyall and myself were probably 
never born. In respect to the Indian political questions 
which were current during his day—such as the con- 
troversy between the Lawrentian and ‘ Forward’ schools 
of frontier policy, the Curzon-Kitchener episode, and the 
N 2 
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adaptation of Western reforms to meet the growing 
requirements to which education has given birth—his 
views, although perhaps rather in my opinion unduly 
pessimistic and desponding, were generally identical with 
my own. 

Albeit he was an earnest reformer, he was a warm 
advocate of strong and capable government, and, in 
writing to our common friend, Lord Morley, in 1882, he 
anathematised what he considered the weakness shown 
by the Gladstone Government in dealing with disorder 
in Ireland. Himself not only the kindest, but also the 
most just and judicially-minded of men, he feared that a 
maudlin and misplaced sentimentalism would destroy 
the more virile elements in the national character. ‘I 
should like,’ he said, in words which must not, of course, 
be taken too literally, ‘a little more fierceness and honest 
brutality in the national temperament.’ His heart went 
out, in a manner which is only possible to those who 
have watched them closely at work, to those Englishmen, 
whether soldiers or civilians, who, but little known and 
even at times depreciated by their own countrymen, are 


carrying the fame, the glory, the justice and humanity 
of England to the four quarters of the globe. 


‘The roving Englishman’ (he said) ‘is the salt of English land. 
. . » Only those who go out of this civilised country, to see 
the rough work on the frontiers and in the far lands, properly 
understand what our men are like and can do... . They 
cannot manage a steam-engine, but they can drive restive 
and ill-trained horses over rough roads.’ 


He felt—and as one who has humbly dabbled in literature 
at the close of an active political life, I can fully sym- 
pathise with him—that ‘when one has once taken a 
hand in the world’s affairs, literature is like rowing in a 
picturesque reach of the Thames after a bout in the open 
sea. Yet, in the case of Lyall, literature was not a 
matter of mere academic interest. ‘His incessant study 
was history. He thought, with Lord Acton, that an 
historical student should be ‘a politician with his face 
turned backwards.’ His mind was eminently objective. 
He was for ever seeking to know the causes of things ; 
and though far too observant to push to extreme lengths 
analogies between the past and the present, he neverthe- 
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less sought, notably in the history of Imperial Rome, for 
any facts or commentaries gleaned from ancient times 
which might be of service to the modern empire of which 
he was so justly proud, and in the foundation of which 
the splendid service of which he was an illustrious 
member had played so conspicuous a part. ‘I wonder,’ 
he wrote in 1901, ‘how far the Roman Empire profited 
by high education.’ 

Lyall was by nature a poet. Sir Mortimer Durand 
says, truly enough, that his volume of verses, ‘if not 
great poetry, as some hold, was yet true poetry.’ Poetic 
expressions, in fact, bubbled up in his mind almost 
unconsciously in dealing with every incident of his life. 
Lord Tennyson tells us in his ‘Memoir’ that one evening, 
when his father and mother were rowing across the 
Solent, they saw a heron. His father described this 
incident in the following language: ‘One dark heron 
flew over the sea, backed by a daffodil sky.’ Similarly, 
Lyall, writing with the enthusiasm of a young father 
for his firstborn, said: ‘The child has eyes like the fish- 
pools of Heshbon, with wondrous depth of intelligent 
gaze. But, though a poet, it would be a great error to 
suppose that Lyall was an idealist, if by that term is 
meant one who, after a platonic fashion, indulges in 
ideas which are wholly visionary and unpractical. He 
had, indeed, ideals. No man of his imagination and 
mental calibre could be without them. But they were 
ideals based on a solid foundation of facts. It was here 
that, in spite of some sympathy based on common literary 
tastes, he altogether parted company from a brother poet, 
Mr Wilfrid Blunt, who has invariably left his facts to 
take care of themselves. Though eminently meditative 
and reflective, Lyall’s mind, his biographer says, ‘ seemed 
always hungry for facts.’ ‘Though he had an unusual 
degree of imagination, he never allowed himself to be 
tempted too far from the region of the known or the 
knowable.’ The reason why he at times appeared to 
vacillate was that he did not consider he sufficiently 
understood all the facts to justify his forming an opinion 
capable of satisfying his somewhat hypercritical judg- 
ment. He was, in fact, very difficult to convince of the 
truth of an opinion, not because of his prejudices, for he 
had none, but by reason of his constitutional scepticism. 
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He acted throughout life on the principle laid down by 
the Greek philosopher Epicharmus: ‘Be sober, and 
remember to disbelieve. These are the sinews of the 
mind.’ I have been informed on unimpeachable authority 
that when he was a member of the Treasury Committee 
which sat on the question of providing facilities for the 
study of Oriental languages in this country, he constantly 
asked the witnesses whom he examined leading questions 
from which it might rather be inferred that he held 
opinions diametrically opposed to those which in reality 
he entertained. His sole object was to arrive at a sound 
conclusion. He wished to elicit all possible objections to 
any views to which he was personally inclined. It is very 
probable that his Oriental experience led him to adopt 
this procedure ; for, as anyone who has lived much in the 
East will recognise, it is the only possible safeguard 
against the illusions which may arise from the common 
Oriental habit of endeavouring to say what is pleasant to 
the interrogator, especially if he occupies some position 
of authority. 

Only half-reconciled, in the first instance, to Indian 
exile, and, when once he had taken the final step of 
departure, constantly brooding over the intellectual 
attractions rather than the material comforts of 
European life, Lyall speedily came to the conclusion that, 
if he was to bear a hand in governing India, the first 
thing he had to do was to understand Indians. He 
therefore brought his acutely analytical intellect to the 
task of comprehending the Indian habit of thought. In 
the course of his researches, he displayed that thorough- 
ness and passionate love of truth which was the dis- 
tinguishing feature of his character throughout life. 
That he succeeded in a manner which has been surpassed 
by none, and only faintly rivalled by a very few, is now , 
generally recognised both by his own countrymen and 
also—which is far more remarkable—by the inhabitants 
of the country which formed the subject of his study. 
So far as it is possible for any Western to achieve that 
very difficult task, he may be said to have got to the back 
of the Oriental mind. He embodied the results of his 
long experience at times in sweeping and profound 
generalisations, which covered the whole field of Oriental 
thought and action, and at others in pithy epigrammatic 
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sayings in which the racy humour, sometimes tinged 
with a shade of cynical irony, never obscured the deep 
feeling of sympathy he entertained for everything that 
was worthy of respect and admiration. 

Lyall had read history to some purpose. He knew, in 
the words which Gregorovius applied to the rule of 
Theodosius in Italy, that ‘not even the wisest and most 
humane of princes, if he be an alien in race, in customs 
and_religion, can ever win the hearts of the people.’ He 
had read De Tocqueville, and from the pages of an author 
whose habit of thought must have been most congenial 
to him, he drew the conclusion that ‘it was the increased 
prosperity and enlightenment of the French people which 
produced the grand crash.’ He therefore thought that 
‘the wildest, as well as the shallowest notion of all is 
that universally prevalent belief that education, civilisa- 
tion and increased material prosperity will reconcile the 
people of India eventually to our rule.’ Hence he was 
prepared to accept—perhaps rather more entirely than it 
deserved to be accepted—the statement of that very 
astute Brahmin, Sir Dinkur Rao, himself the minister of 
an important native State, that ‘the natives prefer a bad 
native Government to our best patent institutions.’ 
These, and similar oracular statements, have now become 
the commonplaces of all who deal with questions 
affecting India. That there is much truth in them can- 
not be gainsaid, but they are still often too much ignored 
by one section of the British public, who, carried away 
by home-made sentiment, forget that of all national 
virtues gratitude for favours received is the most rare, 
while by another section they are applied to the advocacy 
of a degree of autonomous rule which would be dis- 
astrous to the interests, not only of India itself, but also 
to the cause of all real civilised progress. 

The point, however, on which in conversation Lyall 
was wont to insist most strongly was that the West was 
almost incomprehensible to the East, and, vice versa, that 
the Western could never thoroughly understand the 
Oriental. In point of fact, when we talk of progress, it 
is necessary to fix some standard by which progress may 
be measured. We know our Western standard; we 
endeavour to enforce it; and we are so convinced that it 
gives an accurate measure of human moral and material 
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advancement that we experience a shock on hearing that 
there are large numbers of even highly educated human 
beings who hold that the standard is altogether false. 
Yet that, Lyall would argue, is generally the Oriental 
frame of mind. Fatalism, natural conservatism and 
ignorance lead the uneducated to reject our ideas, while 
the highly educated often hold that our standard of pro- 
gress is too material to be a true measure, and that con- 
sequently, far from advancing, we are standing still or 
even retrograding. Lyall, personifying a Brahmin, said, 
‘Politics I cannot help regarding as the superficial aspect 
of deeper problems; and for progress, the latest incarna- 
tion of European materialism, I have an incurable dis- 
trust.’ These subtle intellectuals, in fact, as Surend- 
ranath Banerjee, one of the leaders of the Swadeshi 
movement, told Dr Wegener,* hold that the English are 
‘stupid and ignorant,’ and, therefore, wholly unfit to 
govern India. 

I remember Lyall, who, as Sir Mortimer Durand says, 
had a very keen sense of humour, telling me an anecdote 
which is what Bacon would have called ‘luciferous,’ as an 
illustration of the views held by the uneducated classes 
in India on the subject of Western reforms. The officer 
in charge of a district either in Bengal or the North-West 
Provinces got up a cattle-show, with a view to improving 
the breed of cattle. Shortly afterwards, an Englishman, 
whilst out shooting, entered into conversation with a 
peasant who happened to be passing by. He asked the 
man what he thought of the cattle-show, and added that 
he supposed it had done a great deal of good. ‘Yes,’ the 
native, who was probably a Moslem, replied after some 
reflection, ‘last year there was cholera. This year there 
was Cattle Show. We have to bear these afflictions with 
what patience we may. Are they not all sent by God?’ 

But it was naturally the opinions entertained by the 
intellectual classes which most interested Lyall, and 
which he endeavoured to interpret to his countrymen. 
The East is asymmetrical in all things. I remember 
Lyall saying to me, ‘Accuracy is abhorrent to the 
Oriental mind.’ The West, on the other hand, delights 
beyond all things in symmetry and accuracy. Moreover, 





* ‘Nineteenth Century,’ May 1913, p. 972, 
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it would almost seem as if in the most trivial incidents in 
life some unseen influence generally impels the Eastern 
to do the exact opposite to the Western—a point, I may 
observe, which Lyall was never tired of illustrating by 
ali kinds of quaint examples. A shepherd in Perthshire 
will walk behind his sheep and drive them. In the 
Deccan he will walk in front of his flock. A European 
will generally place his umbrella point downwards 
against the wall. An Oriental will, with far greater 
reason, do exactly the reverse. 

But, in respect to the main question of mutual com- 
prehension, there are, at all events in so far as the 
European is concerned, degrees of difficulty—degrees 
which depend very largely on religious differences, for in 
the theocratic East religion covers the whole social and 
political field to a far greater extent than in the West. 
Now, the religion of the Moslem is, comparatively speak- 
ing, very easy to understand. There are, indeed, a few 
ritualistic and other minor points as to which a Western 
may at times have some difficulty in grasping the 
Oriental point of view. But the foundations of mono- 
theistic Islam are simplicity itself ; indeed, it may be said 
that they are far more simple than those of Christianity. 
The case of the Hindu religion is very different. Dr 
Barth in his ‘ Religions of India’ says : 


‘Already in the Veda, Hindu thought is profoundly tainted 
with the malady, of which it will never be able to get rid, of 
affecting a greater air of mystery the less there is to conceal, 
of making a parade of symbols which at bottom signify 
nothing, and of playing with enigmas which are not worth 
the trouble of trying to unriddle. . . . At the present time it 
is next to impossible to say exactly what Hinduism is, where 
it begins, and where it ends’ (pp. 29, 153). 


I cannot profess to express any valuable opinion on a 
subject on which I am very imperfectly informed, and 
which, save as a matter of political necessity, fails to 
interest me—for, personally, I think that a book of the 
Iliad or a play of Aristophanes is far more valuable than 
all the lucubrations that have ever been spun by the 
subtle minds of learned Hindu Pundits—but, so far as I 
am able to judge, Dr Barth’s description is quite 
accurate. None the less, the importance to the Indian 
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politician of gaining some insight into the inner recesses 
of the Hindu mind cannot for a moment be doubted. 
Lyall said, ‘I fancy that the Hindu philosophy, which 
teaches that everything we see or feel is a vast cosmic 
illusion, projected into space by that which is the mani- 
festatign of the infinite and unconscious spirit, has an 
unsettling effect on their political beliefs.’ Lyall, there- 
fore, rendered a very great political service to his country- 
men when he took in hand the duty of expounding to 
them the true nature of Hindu religious belief. He did 
the work very thoroughly. Passing lightly by the ‘ windy 
moralities’ of Brahmo Somaj teachers of the type of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, whom he left to ‘ drifting Deans 
such as Stanley and Alford,’ he grasped the full signifi- 
cance of true orthodox Brahmanism, and under the 
pseudonym of Vamadeo Shastri wrote an essay which, 
has ‘become a classic for the student of comparative 
religion, and for all who desire to know, in particular, 
the religious mind of the Hindu.’ In the course of his 
enquiries Lyall incidentally performed the useful historical 
service of showing that Euhemerism is, or very recently 
was, a living force in India,* and that the solar myth 
theory supported by Max Miiller and others had, to say 
the least, been pushed much too far. 

I turn to another point. All who were brought in 
contact with Lyall speedily recognised his social charm 
and high intellectual gifts, but was he a man of action? 
Did he possess the qualifications necessary to those who 
take part in the government of the outlying dominions 
of the Empire? I have often been asked that question. 
It is one to which Sir Mortimer Durand frequently reverts, 
his general conclusion being that Lyall was ‘a man of 
action with literary tastes.’ I will endeavour briefly to 
express my own opinion on this subject. 

There have been many cases of notable men of action 
who were also students. Napier said that no example 
can be shown in history of a great general who was 
not also a well-read man. But Lyall was more than a 
mere student. Hewasa thinker, and a very deep thinker, 
not merely on political but also on social and religious 





* When I was at Delhi in 1881, a Nikolsaini, i.e. a worshipper of John 
Nicholson, came to see me. He showed me a miniature of Nicholson with 
his head surrounded by an aureole. 
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subjects. There may be some parallel in the history of 
our own or of other countries to the peculiar combination 
of thought and action which characterised Lyall’s career, 
but for the moment none which meets all the necessary 
requirements occurs to me. The case is, I think, almost 
if not quite unique. That Lyall had a warm admiration 
for men of action is abundantly clear. His enthusiasm 
on their behalf comes out in every stanza of his poetry, 
and, when any suitable occasion offered, in every line of 
his prose. He eulogised the strong man who ruled and 
acted, and he reserved a very special note of sympathy 
for those who sacrificed their lives for their country. 
Shortly before his own death he spoke in terms of warm 
admiration of Mr Newbolt’s fine lines: 


‘Qui procul hinc—the legend’s writ, 
The frontier grave is far away— 
Qui ante diem periit 
Sed miles, sed pro patriA.’ 


But he shared these views with many thinkers who, 
like Carlyle, have formed their opinions in their studies. 
The fact that he entertained them does not help us to 
answer the question whether he can or cannot be himself 
classed in the category of men of action. 

As a young man he took a distinguished part in the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and showed courage and 
decision of character in all his acts. He was a good, 
though not perhaps an exceptionally good administrator. 
His horror of disorder in any form led him to approve 
without hesitation the adoption of strong measures for 
its suppression. On the occasion of the punishment 
administered to those guilty of the Manipur massacres 
in 1891, he wrote to Sir Mortimer Durand, ‘I do most 
heartily admire the justice and firmness of purpose 
displayed in executing the Senapati. I hope there will 
be no interference, in my absence, from the India Office.’ 
On the whole, the verdict passed by Lord George Hamil- 
ton is, I believe, eminently correct, and is entirely in 
accordance with my own experience. Lord George, who 
had excellent opportunities for forming a sound opinion 
on the subject, wrote : 

‘Great as were Lyall’s literary attributes and powers of 
initiation and construction, his critical faculties were even 
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more fully developed. This made him at times somewhat 
difficult to deal with, for he was very critical and cautious in 
the tendering of advice as regards any new policy or any 
suggested change. When once he could see his way through 
difficulties, or came to the conclusion that those difficulties 
must be faced, then his caution and critical instincts dis- 
appeared, and he was prepared to be as bold in the prosecution 
of what he advocated as he had previously been reluctant to 
start’ (p. 393). 


The mental attitude which Lord George Hamilton thus 
describes is by no means uncommon in the case of very 
conscientious and brilliantly intellectual men, such, for 
instance, as the late Lord Goschen, who possessed many 
characteristics in common with Lyall. They can cite, in 
justification of their procedure, the authority of one who 
was probably the greatest man of action that the world 
has ever produced. Roederer relates in his journal that on 
one occasion Napoleon said to him : 


‘Tl n’y a pas un homme plus pusillanime que moi quand je 
fais un plan militaire; je me grossis tous les dangers et tous 
les maux possibles dans les circonstances; je suis dans une 
agitation tout a fait pénible; je suis comme une fille qui 
accouche. Et quand ma résolution est prise, tout est oublié, 
hors ce qui peut la faire réussir.’ ; 


Within reasonable limits, caution is, indeed, altogether 
commendable. On the other hand, it cannot be doubted 
that, carried to excess, it is at times apt to paralyse all 
effective and timely action, to disqualify those who 
exercise it from being pilots possessed of sufficient daring 
to steer the ship of state in troublous times, and to 
exclude them from the category of men of action in the 
sense in which that term is generally used. In spite of 
my great affection for Alfred Lyall, I am forced to admit 
that, in his case, caution was, I think, at times carried to 
excess. He never appeared to me to realise sufficiently 
that the conduct of public affairs, notably in this demo- 
cratic age, is at best a very rough unscientific process ; 
that it is occasionally necessary to make a choice of evils 
or to act on imperfect evidence; and that at times, to 
quote the words which I remember Lord Northbrook 
once used to me, it is even better to have a wrong opinion 
than to have no definite opinion at all. So early as 1868, 
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he wrote to his mother, ‘ There are many topics on which 
I have not definitely discovered what I do think’; and to 
the day of his death he very generally maintained in 
respect to current politics the frame of mind set forth in 
this very characteristic utterance. Every general has to 
risk the loss of a battle, and every active politician has 
at times to run the risk of making a wrong forecast. 
Before running that risk, Lyall was generally inclined to 
exhaust the chances of error to an extent which was often 
impossible, or at all events hurtful. 

Sir Mortimer Durand refers to the history of the 
Ilbert Bill, a measure under which Lord Ripon’s Govern- 
ment proposed to give native magistrates jurisdiction 
over Europeans in certain circumstances. I was at the 
time (1882-83) Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
After a lapse of thirty years, there can, I think, be no 
objection to my stating my recollections of what occurred 
in connexion with this subject. I should, in the first 
instance, mention that the association of Mr (now Sir 
Courtenay) Ilbert’s name with this measure was purely 
accidental. He had nothing to do with its initiation. 
The proposals, which were eventually embodied in the 
Bill, originated with Sir Ashley Eden, who was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and who certainly could not be 
accused of any wish to neglect European opinion, or of 
any desire to push forward extreme liberal measures 
conceived in native interests. The measure had been 
under the consideration of the Legislative Department in 
the time of Mr Ilbert’s predecessor in the office of Legal 
Member of Council, and it was only the accident that he 
vacated his office before it was introduced into the 
Legislative Council that associated Mr Ilbert’s name with 
the Bill. 

As was customary in such cases, all the local Govern- 
ments had been consulted ; and they again consulted the 
Commissioners, Deputy-Commissioners, Collectors, ete., 
within their respective provinces. The result was that 
Lord Ripon had before him the opinions of practically the 
whole Civil Service of India. Divers views were held as 
to the actual extent to which the law should be altered, 
but, in the words of a despatch addressed by the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State on September 9, 
1882, the local reports showed ‘an overwhelming consensus 
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of opinion that the time had come for modifying the 
existing law and removing the present absolute bar upon 
the investment of native magistrates in the interior with 
powers over European British subjects.’ Not one single 
official gave anything approaching an indication of the 
storm of opposition that this ill-fated measure was about 
to raise. I do not think that this is very surprising, for 
the opposition came almost exclusively from the unofficial 
Europeans, who for the most part congregate in a few 
large commercial centres, with the result that the 
majority of the civilians, who are scattered throughout 
the country, are not much brought in contact with them. 
Nevertheless, the fact that so great a miscalculation of 
the state of public opinion could be made left a deep 
impression on my mind. The main lesson which I 
carried away from the Ilbert Bill controversy was, indeed, 
that in spite of their great merits, which no one recognises 
more fully than myself, it is possible at times for the 
whole body of Indian civilians, taken collectively, to be 
somewhat unsafe guides in matters of state policy. 
Curiously enough, the only danger-signal which was raised 
was hoisted by Sir Henry Maine, who had been in India 
as Legal Member of Council, but who did not belong to the 
Indian Civil Service. He was at the time a member of 
the India Council. When the despatch of the Government 
of India on the subject reached London, Sir Henry Maine 
was travelling on the Continent. The papers were sent 
to him. He called to mind the bitter controversy which 
arose over what was known as ‘the Black Act’ in Lord 
William Bentinck’s time, and wrote privately a few 
words of warning to Lord Hartington, who was at the 
time Secretary of State for India. Lord Hartington put 
the letter in his great-coat pocket, went to Newmarket, 
and forgot all about it, with the result that Sir Henry 
Maine’s warning never reached Lord Ripon. 

I well remember being present when Mr Ilbert intro- 
duced the measure into the Legislative Council. It 
attracted but little attention and led to only a very brief 
discussion, in which I took no part. The papers had 
been circulated to all Members of Council, including 
myself. When I received them I saw ata glance that the 
subject was not one that concerned my own department, 
or one as to which my opinion could be of any value. I, 
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therefore, merely endorsed the papers with my initials 
and sent them on, without having given the subject much 
attention. In common with all my colleagues, I was soon 
to learn the gravity of the step which had been taken. 
A furious storm of opposition, which profoundly shook 
the prestige and authority of the Government of India, 
and notably of the Viceroy, arose. It was clear that a 
mistake had been made. The measure was in itself not 
very important. It was obviously undesirable, as Lyall 
remarked, to ‘set fire to an important wing of the house 
in order to roast a healthy but small pig.’ ‘The best plan, 
had it been possible, would have been to admit the 
mistake and to withdraw the measure; and this would 
certainly have been done had it not been for the unseemly 
and extravagant violence of the European unofficial 
community, notably that of Calcutta. It should, however, 
in fairness be stated that they were irritated and alarmed, 
not so much at the acts of Lord Ripon’s Government, but 
at some rather indiscreet language which had at times 
been used, and which led them, quite erroneously, to 
suspect that extreme measures were in contemplation, of 
a nature calculated to shake the foundations of British 
supremacy in India. This violent attitude naturally led 
to reprisals and bitter recriminations from the native 
press, with the result that the total withdrawal of the 
measure would have been construed as a decisive defeat 
to the adoption of even the most moderate measures of 
liberal reform in India. The project of total withdrawal 
could not, therefore, be entertained. 

In these circumstances, the duty of a practical rough- 
and-ready politician was very clearly indicated. However 
little he might care for the measure on its own merits, 
political instinct pointed unmistakably to the absolute 
necessity of affording strong support to the Viceroy. 
Lyall failed to realise this fully. He admired Lord 
Ripon’s courage. ‘We must,’ he said, ‘all do our best to 
pull the Viceroy through.’ But withal it is clear, by his 
own admission, that he only gave the Viceroy ‘rather 
lukewarm support.’ ‘I have intrenched myself,’ he wrote 
in a characteristic letter, ‘ behind cautious proposals, and 
am quoted on both sides.’ This attitude was not due to 
any want of moral courage, for a more courageous man, 
both physically and morally, than Lyall never lived. It 
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“was simply the result of what Lord Lytton called ‘ the 
Lyall habit of seeing both sides of a question,’ and not 
being able to decide betimes which side to support. That 
a man of Lyall’s philosophical and reflective turn of mind 
should see both sides of a question is not only natural 
but commendable, but this frame of mind is not one that 
can be adopted without hazard by a man of action at the 
head of affairs at a time of acute crisis. 

There is, however, a reverse side to this picture. The 
same mental attributes which rendered Lyall somewhat 
unfit, in my opinion, to deal with an incident such as the 
Ilbert Bill episode, enabled him to come with credit and 
distinction out of a situation of extreme difficulty in 
which the reputation of many another man would have 
foundered. I have no wish or intention to stir up again 
the embers of past Afghan controversies. It will be 
sufficient for my purpose to say that Lord Lytton, 
immensely to his credit, recognised Lyall’s abilities and 
appointed him Foreign Secretary, in spite of the fact that 
he was associated with the execution of a policy to whick 
Lord Lytton himself was strongly opposed, and which he 
had decided to reverse. Lyall did not conceal his opinions, 
but, as always, he was open to conviction, and saw both 
sides of a difficult question. In 1878, he was ‘ quite in 
favour of vigorous action to counteract the Russians’ ; 
but two years later, in 1880, after the Cavagnari murder, 
he records in a characteristic letter that he ‘ was mentally 
edging back towards old John Lawrence’s counsel never 
to embark on the shoreless sea of Afghan politics.’ On 
the whole, it may be said that Lyall passed through this 
supreme test in a manner which would not have been 
possible to any man unless endowed not merely with great 
abilities, but with the highest degree of moral courage and 
honesty of purpose. He preserved his own self-esteem, and 
by his unswerving honesty and loyalty gained that of 
the partisans on both sides of the controversy. 

It is pleasant to turn from these episodes to other 
features in Lyall’s career and character, in respect to 
which unstinted eulogy, without the qualification of a 
shade of criticism, may be recorded. It was more | 
especially in dealing with the larger and more general | 
aspects of Eastern affairs that Lyall’s genius shone most 
brightly. He had what the French call a flair in dealing 
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with the main issues of Oriental politics such as, so far as 
my experience goes, is possessed by few. It was very 
similar to the qualities displayed by the late Lord 
Salisbury in dealing with foreign affairs generally. I 
give an instance in point. . 

In 1884, almost every newspaper in England was 
declaiming loudly about the dangers to be apprehended if 
the rebellion excited by the Mahdi in the Soudan was not 
promptly crushed. It was thought that this rebellion 
was but the precursor of a general and formidable 
offensive movement throughout the Islamic world. 
‘What,’ General Gordon, whose opinion at the time 
carried great weight, had asked, ‘is to prevent the 
Mahdi’s adherents gaining Mecca? Once at Mecca we 
may look out for squalls in Turkey, etc. He, as also 
Lord Wolseley, insisted on the absolute necessity of 
‘smashing the Mahdi.’ We now know that these fears 
were exaggerated, and that the Mahdist movement was 
of purely local importance. Lyall had no special 
acquaintance with Egyptian or Soudanese affairs, but his 
general knowledge of the East and of Easterns enabled 
him at once to gauge correctly the true nature of the 
danger. Undisturbed by the clamour which prevailed 
around him, he wrote to Mr Henry Reeve on March 21, 
1884: ‘The Mahdi’s fortunes do not interest India. The 
talk in some of the papers about the necessity of smashing 
him, in order to avert the risk of some general Maho- 
medan uprising, is futile and imaginative.’ * 

I need say no more. I am glad, for the sake of Lyall’s 
own reputation, that the offer of the Viceroyalty was never 
made to him. Apart from the question of his age, which, 
in 1894, was somewhat too advanced to admit of his 
undertaking such onerous duties, I doubt if he possessed 
sufficient experience of English public life—a qualification 
which is yearly becoming of greater importance—to 
enable him to fill the post in asatisfactory manner. In 
spite, moreover, of his splendid intellectual gifts and 
moral elevation of thought, it is very questionable 
whether on the whole he would have been the right man 
in the right place. 

Lyall’s name will not, like those of some other Indian 





* ‘Memoirs of Henry Reeve,’ ii, 329, 
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notabilities, go down to posterity as having been specially 
connected with any one episode or event of supreme 
historical importance; but, when those of the present 
generation who regarded him with esteem and affection 
have passed away, he will still deserve an important 
niche in the Temple of Fame as a thinker who thoroughly 
understood the East, and who probably did more than 
any of his contemporaries or predecessors to make his 
countrymen understand and sympathise with the views 
held by the many millions in India whose destinies are 
committed to their charge. His experience and special 
mental equipment eminently fitted him to perform the 
task he took in hand. England, albeit a prolific mother 
of great men in every department of thought and action, 


has not produced many Lyalls. 
CROMER. 


II. 


On a tablet dedicated to Sir Alfred Lyall’s memory in 
Canterbury Cathedral, near the home of his boyhood and 
the place of his burial, it is engraved that he united ‘in a 
rare degree the gifts of statesman, thinker, and poet.’ 


This is true. A man in whom are not unequally blended 
the active, reflective, and imaginative faculties, will 
probably not attain to the highest glory in action, 
philosophy, or poetry, but he will excel in interest men 
entirely absorbed in any of the three. Marcus Aurelius, 
to take an instance on the large scale, might have been a 
greater emperor had he not been a philosopher, or a 
greater philosopher had he not been an emperor, but his 
combination of philosophy and command makes his 
remembrance live while other emperors are but names, 
and other philosophers are in the land where all things 
are forgotten. English and foreign visitors, who enjoyed 
the hospitality of Government House at Allahabad or 
Lucknow between 1881 and 1887, found in their host a 
man who was essentially a poet and a thinker, and yet, 
as Lieutenant-Governor, conducted the administration 
of a population as large as that of the United Kingdom. 
A Roman pro-consul of this kind may now and then have 
ruled in Asia Minor, or Syria, or Egypt. Perhaps Felix, 
in Syria, the Felix so much interested in Paul of Tarsus, 
was such a man. Alfred Lyall’s cousin, the Countess 
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Martinengo Cesaresco, has written of him, in a recent and 
charming book,* that it 


‘would be difficult to imagine a closer counterpart of the 
Roman public servant who could both think and do—scholar, 
poet, soldier on occasion, tried man of action, even the trend 
of his mind seemed to agree with the resemblance; he had 
a shade of that antique melancholy which sprang from a 
conviction of the worth of this fleeting life, not from dis- 
content with it. He was’ (the Countess adds) ‘ the only man 
I have ever known who gave me the idea that he would have 
been entirely at home in the Roman world.’ 


Sir Mortimer Durand, in his judiciously composed 
Memoir, has brought out different sides of this rare and 
manifold character by his own memories and by selections 
from letters. Lyall’s letters are so vivid and character- 
ful that one regrets they could not be given more fully 
than the limits of a biography allow; and it is to be hoped 
that his family will some day publish a collection. 
English literature is none too rich in letters that at once 
treat of events, are full of ideas, and are stamped with 
an intimate personal quality. 

Lyall came, on both sides, of families lately domiciled 
in Kent and Sussex, whose progenitors had dwelt for 
centuries upon the rough Scottish - Northumberland 
borders ; and on these stocks had recently been engrafted 
blood of the Highland Stewarts of Appin, the Scottish 
Comyns, and the Tschudis of Switzerland. Men of mixed 
race have, like Mr Kipling’s ‘ Kim,’ ‘ two sides to their 
heads,’ can enter into the feelings of other races, and 
see themselves moving and acting in the fleeting show, 
better, perhaps, than can men of less mingled breed. 
From his Border and Highland ancestry may have 
descended the restlessness of disposition and craving for 
varied and exciting action which Lyall so often remarked, 
as a family trait, in himself, and his biographer remarks 
in him. It is a temper which may drive some men to 
destruction and others to renown, according to circum- 
stances or the absence or presence of a saving grace. 
Hence, sometimes, the very diverse fates of brothers and 
sisters in the same family. 





* ‘Outdoor Life in the Greek and Roman Poets,’ Macmillan, 1911, 
p. 208. . 
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Intellectually, Lyall was a firm believer in strong 
government; and this made him an opponent of Irish 
Home Rule and of the grant to women of a share in 
sovereign political power. Hobbes, in this respect, was 
his favourite philosopher; belief in government was, 
perhaps, his most intimate conviction. A man was 
likely to hold this creed whose almost earliest Indian 
experience was that of shooting with his own hand a 
rebel Sepoy, and then riding for his life while his bun- 
galow blazed behind him ; who went through nearly two 
years of those ‘perilous shindies’; who saw anarchy 
rampant and universal within a week of the first out- 
break, and had, as a boy of twenty-two, to send strings 
of homicides and plunderers to the gallows, and super- 
intend their executions, though not without ‘queer 
thoughts about the divine right of revenge.’ Yet he 
had a sentimental lurking sympathy, hereditary perhaps, 
with free anarchy against settled government. Never 
again did he enjoy life so keenly as in that same Mutiny 
time. As the country settled down again into dull order 
and official routine, he often felt poignant regret. In 
1863 he wrote home, ‘there is nothing to do or write 
about, and I continually find myself looking back to the 
old disturbing times as to the only piece of romance I 
am ever to enjoy. He knew, sympathetically, the 
feelings expressed in some of his poems, the ennui, in 
tame settled times, of the old Pindari freebooter and the 
‘Rajput Chief of the old school.’ In such poems as that 
on the Rajput rebels, the ‘ Amir’s Soliloquy,’ and ‘ Joab,’ 
where he interprets Old Testament life by Indian experi- 
ence, he expressed the feelings of men overborne- by 
advancing civilisation. 

Walter Scott in his boyhood talked with men who had, 
like some of Lyall’s ancestors, been ‘ out in the “’45”’ and 
had seen the last traces of clan autonomy vanish in the 
Highlands. The Lyalls were admirably brought up on 
Scott’s poems and novels and on old Border ballads; and 
Alfred Lyall in his earlier Indian years found himself in 
a position like that of Scott in his youth. The ‘Pax 
Britannica’ had descended so swiftly upon a feudal 
medieval society that, in the Central Provinces and 
Rajputana, he could still talk with old men who had 
fought as youths in the last Mahratta war, or might even, 
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as children, have seen some incident in the earlier 
romantic fight among the great Rajput chiefs for the 
hand of the lovely, ill-fated princess of Oodipore. In the 
mirror of imagination he caught the reflection of a vanish- 
ing world. Sir M. Durand well brings out the actuality 
of Lyall’s poems, and shows how most of them were 
conceived out of real experience. A passing sight, for 
instance, of that Bulandshar road along which, twenty 
years earlier, the poet had ridden for his life, fired 
at by the way, inspired his throbbing ballad called 
‘Retrospection’; and the touching poem, ‘ After the 
Skirmish,’ was born out of a jungle fight in Rohileund in 
which he had taken part. As a rule, the men who act in 
stirring scenes cannot imaginatively write ; and those who 
can write have never acted, and describe at second hand, 
or abstractedly. Toward the end of his Indian career 
Lyall saw, not actual fighting, but a British force occupy- 
ing an outside country, or at least so much of it as they 
stood on, after recent fighting, when, as Foreign Secretary, 
he rode up to Kabul in the spring of 1880 and to Kandahar 
in the autumn. With this great exception, and the small 
exception of the Burmese campaign, profound peace 
brooded over India and its borders from the end of the 
Mutiny until Lyall went finally home in 1887. 

Like many of the strongest believers in government, 
Lyall was rather pessimistic as to its ultimate results. 
Most men entomb themselves in the work of the day and 
concern themselves neither with past nor future. He did 
not belong to these, nor to that smaller company who are 
borne along by sure and enthusiastic faith in the 
permanence of the British Empire, or in the merits and 
advance of ‘ civilisation.’ 


‘It may be’ (he wrote in a well-known passage of ‘ Asiatic 
Studies’) ‘that Asia has always been too deep a quicksand for 
Europe to build upon it any lasting edifice of morals, politics, 
or religion; that the material conditions forbid any lasting 
improvement; that the English legions, like the Roman, will 
tramp across the Asiatic stage and disappear; and that the 
clouds of confusion and superstition will roll up again. Then, 
after all, the only abiding and immovable figure in the midst 
of the phantasmagoria will be that of the Hindu ascetic and 
sceptic, looking on at the incessant transformation of men 


into gods and gods into men.’ 
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He expressed the same thought in his verse study of 
the Hindu ascetic watching the proclamation of the 
Empire at Delhi. Something in his own nature corre- 
sponded. In his official work he rather resembled the 
hero of his ‘ Theology in Extremis.’ He was supported 
not by buoyant faith in the far end, but by his sense of 
duty and service; and he was driven by the demons who 
haunt the idle hours of some men, though not of all. 


‘Have we no play 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour?’ 


Shakespeare makes Duke Theseus say. Just as Lyall much 
undervalued his poetic work, partly because he had a high 
idea of the art and little leisure to devote to its cultiva- 
tion, so, probably, he undervalued his own powers of 
patient official work. In one letter he said, ‘ We brothers 
and sisters [the Lyalls] always have a lurking belief that we 
are impostors, about to be found out.’ In another he writes 
that he had ‘ the trick of getting tired with any business 
that wants application,’ just as he was, he elsewhere 
wrote, ‘the most restless of mortals, and could not live 
for a few months in a place without longing for a change.’ 
At the height of his career, in 1879, he wrote to a sister, 
‘I do not make a first-class secretary ; the real habit and 
strength of my mind is reflection, and when I have not 
the time to reflect and work out ideas, I become bothered 
and dispirited.’ Once he wrote that ‘success in life 
belongs to those who can master details without being 
mastered by them,’ an axiom true both in literature and 
action. He may have been at some disadvantage where 
close, quick, business reasoning was required, and have 
thought that his own weakness lay in over-repulsion to 
details. He could not see them in a glorifying light. His 
was the disposition incidental to imaginative minds, 
keenly alive to the speed of life and the brevity of the 
time distributable among its diverse attractive objects. 
Men of this kind are less strenuous than the Gladstones 
and Roosevelts, but they see things in truer proportion 
and perspective, and, so far, they are better suited to be 
Viceroys or Prime Ministers. 

A certain indecision, a hesitation, came out in Lyall 
in lesser matters where he was not guided by fixed 
principles. In writing, he said himself, he was inclined, 
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when he had time, like Flaubert, to torment himself too 
much in the choice of the exact word or turn of a phrase 
to express a shade of meaning. He had what his sister 
called in one of her letters ‘the repugnance to decisive 
action that lies in the Lyall disposition.* His imagination 
raised pictures, all too vivid, of the alternative course, 
and inclined him to discount evil before the evil came. 
At the age of twenty-nine he was already vainly vexing 
himself with thoughts of the ‘terrible idle years which 
will follow my retirement.’ He belonged rather to the 
type running through Shakespeare’s plays, of which 
Hamlet is the chief example, than to that illustrated 
by Bolingbroke or Octavius Caesar. Arjuna in the 
Bhagavadjita is the Indian model of the former species. 
All deeply reflective and brooding minds entangled in 
the world’s affairs must of necessity belong to it. They 
are finely touched by great issues and rise to high 
occasions, and can act more strongly and promptly than 
others on fixed principle, but they have not that leading 
by instinct which carries inferior intellects to the most 
soaring success in affairs. The biggest and boldest 
things in the sphere of pure action have been done not 
by the Scotch but by the less metaphysical and reflective 
English and Angle-Irish. 

Lyall was not a man of the earnest, official, solemn, 
getting-on kind, nor yet of the hearty, cheerful, buoyant 
species, but of mixed character, of ‘humorous-melan- 
choly mark.’ His look and manner expressed this. In 
repose his look was rather sad, but it was changed and 
illumined with striking suddenness when he was amused 
or interested. A friend said of him in his youth, ‘his 
languid grey eyes would flash up delightfully when you 
touched the humorous spring that was ever ready to 
respond to a joke. Sir M. Durand quotes another 
portrait of him by an Anglo-Indian about 1867: 


‘His figure was slight and wiry. . . . He moved well and sat 
a horse well. His head was that of a Konkani Brahmin, his 
eyes were wonderful, and he had an indescribable charm 
which attracted men and women alike. His way of speaking 
was very courteous and, some thought, studied. Although 
he unbent with his intimates, he was generally dignified and 





* ‘Letters of Mary Sibylla Holland,’ 3rd edition, Arnold, 1907, p. 191, 
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reserved. We would sometimes laugh and say he had the 
manners of an ambassador.’ 


Strangers who saw Lyall at some great London 
reception in later years might indeed easily have taken 
him for a foreign ambassador ; and his gifts were really 
more diplomatic than administrative. He would certainly 
have had a distinguished career in the service of the 
Foreign Office ; and in India, ably though he conducted 
the administration of the great region now called the 
United Provinces, perhaps as Agent in Rajputana, and 
afterwards as secretary to the foreign department, he 
moved on lines even more suited to his genius. Though 
his demeanour was courteous and his voice and eyes were 
habitually gentle and even caressing, there was also a 
reserved sternness in his look, voice and manner. The 
picture by Shannon gives this last side of him; the 
beautiful sketch by the Duchess of Rutland gives the 
pure sage and poet. Lord Morley, thanking him for a 
portrait, added, ‘But people say they would not like to 
meet you in a lonely place in times of mutiny and civil 
disturbance ; there is a “ whiff of grapeshot” look about 
you.’ When one saw Lyall moving in a London party, 
the face struck one as that of a man who had seen 
things more real, and knew the illusion of the scene. 


‘Fanciful shapes of a plastic earth, 
These are the visions that weary the eye, 
These may I ’scape by a luckier birth, 
Musing, and fasting, and hoping to die.’ 


In the midst of pleasure, even while enjoying, some minds 
feel this. ‘Surgit amari aliquid.’ In Lyall’s eyes was 
the arriére-pensée one can notice in those of soldiers who 
have seen much active service, in most sailors, and in 
experienced priests. 

His temperament, strongly curbed, was emotional. 
He was easily moved to laughter; and, often, tears were 
not far from his eyes. Some old ballad of love and death 
would move him thus if simply sung, like ‘ Helen of Kirk- 
connell Lee,’ or the ‘rich voluptuous cadence’ of ‘ Annie 
Laurie,’ ‘ passionate strain of a love-lorn story,’ which he 
once heard, or imagined he heard, ‘full and clear from 
the pacing band,’ over the grave of a comrade fallen in 
a jungle skirmish. In some ways Lyall’s temperament 
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resembled that of Chateaubriand immortalised in the 
‘ Mémoires d’Outre-tombe.’ No one had more deeply the 
Virgilian feeling of ‘the sense of tears in mortal things.’ 


‘It is no use looking back’ (he wrote); ‘most of us can hardly 
bear to do that steadily ; it is like looking at a strong river 
carrying away and out of sight all the scenes and friends 
that one has cared for, and all the old visions and hopes.’ 


From the rooms and gardens in Kent of a sister who had 
lately died he wrote,‘ She has gone, borne down on the 
rolling flood of existence, and soon these shadows of her 
will also vanish into oblivion.’ In mid-life he wrote, ‘I 
cling like a pagan to youth and strength and the flying 
years. ‘Life,’ he wrote in 1884, ‘never waits; it flashes 
by and changes like a kaleidoscope.’ His mind was of 
those that almost see the flight of time. This was why 
Horace, with his sense of the swift passing of delights 
and occasions, attracted him. He could have said with 
Marvell : 

‘But at my back I ever hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near.’ 


Solitude he disliked, as waste of the precious hour; and 
yet, perhaps, he soon wearied of company. His conversa- 
tion was delightful and threw an original ray on every 
subject. His mind moved rather by successive intuitions 
than by logical sequences. He was a cautious dispenser 
of information. He used to say that complete knowledge 
of a subject by any one of a company killed all discussion 
and talk, unless it were skilfully managed. He rarely 
pressed argument far, but he had a way, disconcerting to 
the rash dogmatist, of suggesting a simpler and more 
human explanation of a phenomenon as an alternative to 
one more general and abstract. He had always his critics 
or detractors. What man of worth has not? And there 
was in him a certain reserve and aloofness which prevents 
universal popularity, but those who best knew him loved 
him, and he was a loyal and generous friend and kins- 
man. Sir M. Durand quotes a happily expressed tribute 
to his memory by a friend, Lady Lyttelton. 


‘ Though’ (she says) ‘ he seemed to bring all the wisdom of the 
ages to illuminate anything he discussed, however small and 
human, however fundamental and insoluble, yet there was an 
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undying youthfulness and quickness of mind, the readiest 
laugh, the most sensitive sympathy, moments of boyish 
impatience and generous impulsiveness, an unfailing response 
to the adventurous or heroic.’ 


It was all this in Alfred Lyall—notwithstanding, as Lady 
Lyttelton also observes, an habitual caution in practice— 
which kept him in touch with the following generations ; 
and he was able by sympathy and understanding to 
capture and retain the affection of the young. His own 
spirit of youth was never drowned in the stagnancy of 
age. 

History and poetry attracted Lyall, but his deepest 
interest lay in the nature and life of religion. The 
Hindu religion, he thought, arose from the deification of 
striking personalities by the popular imagination, and 
from their supposed ascent after death to a lower or 
higher grade in the divine hierarchy, combined at certain 
points with the metaphysical speculations of brooding 
intellects. His writings suggest that he deemed these 
processes to be universal, not Indian alone. Nothing, he 
thought, could be known of things unseen; no assertion 
as to the Unknowable could rightly be made; ‘yet amongst 
jarring creeds and tottering traditions, a man can always 
know the right from the wrong, and hold to that.’ This 
is, after all, the unspoken thought of many, perhaps of 
most, modern Englishmen, sceptical and stoical, like the 
aristocrats and high officials of the Roman Empire. 


‘The gods who have mercy, who save or bless, 
Are the visions of man in his hopelessness.’ 


These sad conclusions are embodied in what are, 
perhaps, his two finest poems, ‘Siva’ and the ‘ Medita- 
tions of a Hindu Prince.’ He was little influenced by 
anything save his own thoughts and experiences. He 
wrote to a sister in 1873: 


‘Iam rather pleased that the philosophers leave you much 
where you were before. So does all reading leave me little 
changed; I can find nothing that makes me less forlorn, as | 
you find nothing that troubles your clear air. I see that 
Herbert Spencer is muddling away among books instead of 
understanding men; and I perceive that a religion without 
divinity is no religion at all, whatever else it may be.’ 
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He approved of the Church of England as a comparatively 
safe channel for canalising religious feeling ; he respected 
Bishops as prudent administrators acting in difficult 
circumstances ; and, when he took a house in the country, 
he liked sometimes to attend the parish church, where he 
sat lost in dreams. Once, in 1890, he attended at 
Edinburgh a Presbyterian service, and noted, ‘Its sim- 
plicity attracted me—no prayer books, a Bible and hymn- 
book, singing, praying and reading alternately. I think 
it’s nearer the true feeling than all the papistical, soul- 
destroying doctrine of the High Anglicans and Romans.’ 
This was an outbreak of the spirit of his Scottish forbears. 
It may, on the other hand, be held, and perhaps in some 
of his varying moods Lyall would have admitted it, that, 
be undiscoverable truth what it may, a fixed and ancient 
ritual, the symbolic language of controlled inner doctrine, 
is soul-liberating and not soul-destroying. Some, at 
least, feel that the Roman Mass does not, like the prayers 
and preachings of Scottish ministers, distract the soul 
from the deeper meditation by which it lives. A sister, 
nearest to Alfred Lyall in age, character and intellect, 
became a Roman Catholic—so diverse are the roads which 
those bred in the nursery of one rural vicarage may 
tread. ‘All the highest religions,’ Lyall wrote, ‘have 
been at one in their anxiety to lift the human soul clear 
above the region of changes, and to bring it into some 
beatific state of finally unbreakable rest.’ ‘Fecisti nos 
ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in 
te. This supreme and final verity is recognised by the 
heart of man, and is taught symbolically by the highest 
religions in their solemn and tranquillising ritual. 


‘Vobis parta quies, nullum maris aequor arandum, 
Arva neque Ausoniae semper cedentia retro 
Quaerenda.’ 


These Virgilian lines, also, are engraved upon the tablet 
to Alfred Lyall in the nave of Canterbury Cathedral. 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 
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Art. 11—LONDON UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


1. Final Report of the Royal Commission on University 
Education in London. London: Wyman, 1913 [Cd 
6717}. 

2. Medical Educationin Europe. A Report to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. New 
York, 1912. 

I. 


In April last we laid before our readers an outline of the 
principal problems with which the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London was then occupied, 
and it is therefore desirable to add a short account of the 
conclusions which their Report announces. It contains 
not only proposals for the future government of the 
University, but also a masterly treatise on the character- 
istics and methods of University Education, together 
with a comprehensive analysis of the causes which have 
led to the serious failure of the scheme which came into 
operation in the year 1900. 

The Report has been very well received by the Press ; 
and, whatever its ultimate fate may be, it is generally 
admitted that it is based on far-reaching principles, and 
that these are very ably applied to the development of 
both general and detailed proposals. It will thus, at 
all events, serve as a standard by which alternative 
suggestions may be conveniently tested. The essentials 
of University Education cannot be more lucidly stated 
than in the summary of their report which the Com- 
missioners themselves supply. They are: 


‘First, that students should work in constant association 
with their fellow students, of their own and other faculties, 
and in close contact with their teachers; and that they 
should pursue their work when young and able to devote 
their whole time to it. 

‘Secondly, University work should differ in its nature and 
aim from that of a secondary school, or a technical and 
purely professional school. In the secondary school definite 
tasks are prescribed, knowledge is acquired while the mind is 
specially receptive, and the pupils are mentally and morally 
trained by the orderly exercise of all their activities; in the 

“technical or professional school theoretical teaching is limited 
and diverted by the application of ascertained facts to practi- 
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cal purposes; in the University, knowledge is pursued not 
only for the sake of information, but always with reference to 
the attainment of truth. 

‘Thirdly, there should be a close association of undergradu- 
ate and post-graduate work. Proposals which tend to their 
separation are injurious to both. A hard and fast line be- 
tween the two is disadvantageous to the undergraduate, and 
diminishes the number who go on to advanced work. The 
most distinguished teachers must take their part in under- 
graduate teachine. and their spirit should dominate it all. 
The main advantage to the student is the personal influence 
of men of original mind. The main advantage to the teachers 
is that they select their students for advanced work from a 
wider range, train them in their own methods, and are 
stimulated by association with them. Free intercourse with 
advanced students is inspiring and encouraging to under- 
graduates. 

‘Finally, the influence of the University as a whole upon 
teachers and students, and upon all departments of work 
within it, is lost if the higher work is separated from the 
lower. 

‘Special research institutes should not form part of the 
University organisation. No true analogy is offered by those 
established in Berlin, Leipsig, Paris or Brussels for the 
establishment of research institutes in London under Uni- 
versity control. The establishment of a University Press, 
under full University control, is an essential function of the 
University ’ (cf. Report, pp. 26-31). 


It would be difficult to define better the tasks of 
different educational institutions, and it is to be hoped 
that the Commissioners may have incidentally assisted 
in checking the overlapping which arises from institu- 
tions founded for a definite purpose attempting to do 
work other than that allotted to them. Matriculation 
classes in Universities and University classes in schools 
are alike to be condemned. It will, however, be observed, 
that the definitions and principles above set forth lead to 
the conclusion that a real University Education can only 
be obtained in a teaching University. In that alone the 
mingling of students in different faculties, the advantage 
which they all obtain from instructions given by leaders 
in the subjects they study, and the transition from the 
mere attainment of knowledge to the development of 
knowledge can be adequately secured. 
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The external system, guiding the student only by a 
series of rigid syllabuses of successive examinations, thus 
stands condemned as at best a pis-aller. The kindest way 
of helping those who cannot through poverty attain 
unaided a true University education, is not to provide a 
less advantageous route to a degree, but by means of 
bursaries or other endowments to secure that the path 
to the University shall be as broad and unencumbered 
as possible. It must, however, be stated at once that the 
Commissioners do not propose to do away with external 
examinations. It is obviously their desire that the 
external system may gradually become less important 
as the facilities for a true University education increase, 
but they have wisely decided that it is better to trust to 
evolution than to initiate a revolution. With certain 
changes the external system will still be maintained. The 
changes can more conveniently be described hereafter ; 
but it must be clearly understood that it will still be 
possible for a learner who neither has money nor can 
win it by scholarships, but who nevertheless desires to 
obtain a degree, to achieve his ambition provided he can 
pass the requisite examinations. He will, it is true, no 
longer be called an external student, but will receive a 
title already consecrated by usage at Oxford. As he 
has been unable to avail himself of the educational 
advantages provided by the University or its colleges, he 
will be called an ‘unattached’ student. 

Having stated the fundamental fact that the external 
examinations are to continue, we may turn to the 
method of government proposed for the University as a 
whole, premising that, as the various questions connected 
with the Faculty of Medicine are dealt with in a separate 
article, they will not be discussed here. 

The objections to the present constitution of the 
Senate which were mentioned in our April number have 
been met by a drastic revision of the method of governing 
the University. This is no longer to be the task of one 
supreme body in which all legislative and executive 
power is concentrated ; but different functions are allotted 
to a Court, a Senate, an Academic Council, and a group 
of Faculties respectively. The general scheme is based 
chiefly on the proposals made by a majority of the 
existing Academic Council (Report A). The differences 
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between technical and non-technical institutions, on 
which the opponents of the inclusion of the Imperial 
College of Science in the University insisted, are cleverly 
met by providing a special form of government for the 
Faculty of Technology by placing it in the hands of a 
special Committee, 

It is, however, necessary to provide not only for the 
general supervision and control of the University as a 
whole, but also for the management of the separate insti- 
tutions connected with the University. These are classi- 
fied as follows. Institutions which are nowor are to be 
put under the complete financial and educational control 
of the University will be called Constituent Colleges. 
Their principal teachers will be University Professors or 
Readers. A single department similarly controlled and 
staffed will be called a University Department. Public 
Educational Institutions or groups of departments in 
larger educational institutions, which are not under the 
educational and financial control of the University, 
will be called Schools of the University, provided they 
comply with the conditions laid down in the existing 
statutes and with certain others recommended by the 
Commissioners. 

In the next place we may show how the various bodies 
are co-ordinated, and what are the special functions of 
each ; and we will begin with the Professoriate, which is 
the foundation of the whole system. 

University Professors and Readers will be teachers in 
Constituent Colleges or University Departments, to whose 
posts those titles and the status and salary attaching to 
them have been assigned by the University. The 
minimum salary of a Professor varies from 6001. a year 
in the Faculties of Arts and Economics to 1000/. a year 
in the Faculty of Technology. The head of each depart- 
ment and, under his directions, the other teachers in his 
department will be the examiners of the students in the 
department ; but in the Public Examinations one or two 
assessors appointed by the Faculty will be conjoined 
with them. The several heads of departments and other 
teachers in a Faculty attached to a Constituent College, 
together with the assessors, will form the Examining 
Board for the public University examinations for the 
degrees of candidates in that college, and at a meeting in 
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common session will decide upon the Pass and Honours 
List to be submitted to the Faculty. It follows from 
these regulations that, subject to the co-operation of 
assessors or external examiners, the Professors will have 
the control of the examination of their own students. 

Each Faculty of the University will consist either 
wholly or in the main of the University Professors and 
Readers of subjects comprised within the Faculty, and of 
such other teachers appointed by the University as the 
Faculty may co-opt. The Vice-Chancellor will, ex officio, 
be a member of every Faculty. Put very briefly, it may 
be stated that the Faculty will exercise control over 
the conditions under which degrees are obtained and 
over the machinery for granting them. Thus it may 
prescribe in general terms the standard of knowledge 
required, but this it will do by indicating the range of 
study. It is not to indicate the range of any subject by 
means of a detailed syllabus, for this (the Commissioners 
hold) is a matter for the Professor in consultation with 
his colleagues in the same branch of learning. It has the 
deciding voice in case of a difference of opinion between 
the head of a department and the assessor or assessors 
appointed to co-operate with him. 

By these regulations a vast amount of business which 
is now transacted by the supreme body of the University 
as at present constituted will be transferred from it to 
bodies composed principally of the teachers. Matters 
affecting the University as a whole are to be dealt with 
in the following manner. 

The Academic Council will be a body of University 
teachers, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, who will 
preside, the Deans of Faculties, one teacher appointed 
by the Senate to represent each group of studies in 
respect of which Schools of the University have been 
recognised, but for which no Faculty has yet been consti- 
tuted, and eight members of the Faculties elected by the 
Faculties in common session. To this body the Senate 
will delegate such executive functions as it may be 
unwilling to delegate to the Faculties separately. Its 
main duties, however, will be advisory; and it should be 
so constituted as to ensure that the Senate should have 
before it the opinion of the University professoriate as a 
whole, expressed through its appointed representatives. 
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The Senate will receive a report from the Academic 
Council before coming to a decision upon any educational 
question affecting the University as a whole which may 
arise through an appeal by a Faculty, or from a delegacy 
entrusted with the management of a Constituent College 
or a University Department, or otherwise. 

The two supreme executive and legislative bodies are 
the Senate and the Court respectively. The Senate will be 
a body of fifteen persons, consisting of the Chancellor, 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Chairman of Convocation, five 
persons appointed by the Crown and two by the Court for 
terms of six years, two members of the Academic Council 
appointed triennially by that Council, two appointed by 
the London County Council, and one by the Corporation 
of the City of London. This Senate will be the Execu- 
tive Body of the University and will have the manage- 
ment and administration of the whole revenue and 
property of the University, and, except as otherwise 
provided (see above), the conduct of all the affairs of the 
University. To go beyond this short and comprehensive 
statement would make it necessary to enter into detail 
at greater length than is here possible. 

In constituting the Court or supreme legislative body 
the Commissioners have followed the advice of the 
present Academic Council, and the example which has 
been set in the relatively new Universities in the north of 
England. They propose to create a very large body, 
composed chiefly of laymen, on which ample room can be 
found for all those who are or ought to be interested in 
the University. Taking what appears to be the maximum | 
number of representatives in each case, the constitution of 
the Court will be somewhat as follows : 

Senate, Deans of Faculties, and representatives of Constituent Colleges 
and Departments and of Schools of the University, about . - - 63 
Elected or nominated by Heads of Governnient Departments : in 
Convocation . ° ° ° P - 20 
Members of Parliament for London constituencies - : é Ra 


Corporation of City and City Companies é ‘ . - : pees 1 
London County Council. ; ; ‘ 3 eee | 


Co-opted from members of London Borough Councils ; : ; aukae 
Head Masters and Mistresses of London Schools . : ; 2 . 14 
Co-opted by Court (not more than) : 25 
Representatives of various County Councils and Institutions (chiefly 
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It is evident that a Court thus constituted, though 
efficiently representing public opinion, would not be 
competent to undertake the control of the University in 
detail ; nor do the Commissioners intend that it should do 
so. ‘The Senate’ (they say), ‘ with its Committees and 
Delegacies, will be concerned with administration and 
finance; the Faculties with education. The Court, 
subject to the approval of the Privy Council, will be the 
only body that can make new statutes, confer Honorary 
Degrees, approve the admission of Constituent Colleges 
or University Departments, and recognise Schools of the 
University. It alone can institute any new degree, 
diploma or certificate, and receive and decide appeals 
from the decisions of the Senate in cases where a 
decision is contrary to that of the Academic Council and 
a minority of not less than one-third of the Senate desire 
that the appeal should be made. 

The constitution and powers of the Court are generally 
similar to those adopted by the northern Universities, 
which are working well. There seems to be no reason 
why the scheme should not work well in London, pro- 
vided that the traditions of the present Senate (which is 
both legislative and executive) do not lead the Court to 
attempt encroachments on the executive powers of the 
new Senate and of the bodies behind it. Inasmuch as it 
will possess all powers except those specifically allotted 
to other bodies, misplaced ingenuity might find means of 
encroachment. Thus, though no statute will be valid 
unless approved by the Privy Council, it is not quite clear 
what will be the effect of a resolution of the Court. Of 
course, any such resolution must be subject to the existing 
statutes, and it is therefore to be presumed that the Court 
could not issue executive directions with regard to 
matters specially reserved for other bodies ; but has it the 
power of expressing by resolution an opinion as to the 
way in which those powers are being exercised, if that 
question is not specifically raised by an appeal against a 
decision of the Senate? If such a resolution can be 
passed, then one of two things may happen; the Ex- 
ecutive may continue on its course irrespective of the 
opinion of the Court, or the formally expressed opinion 
of the Court may hamper the Executive in carrying out 
a policy over which the Court has no real control. 
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For example, the Senate is the body on which the duty 
is laid of providing ‘ the buildings, premises, furniture, and 
apparatus and other means needed for carrying on the 
work of the University.’ (Final Report, p. 192 [g].) Ifa 
question of public interest arose as to the selection of a 
particular site for a particular purpose, could the Court 
pass a resolution expressing an opinion on this point? 
If this opinion were opposed to that of the Executive, it 
might obviously be very embarrassing. Nay, it is not quite 
clear that such a resolution might not contain a direction 
to the Senate. ‘The control of the Court over the 
internal management of the University,’ say the Com- 
missioners, ‘would . . . be exercised entirely by means 
of Statutes and Resolutions, and would take effect only 
by altering or by setting in motion the existing 
machinery for the government of the University’ 
(loc. cit. p. 158). ‘Setting in motion’ is an ambiguous 
phrase. If it only means requesting or desiring the 
Senate to consider a general question, it may be unob- 
jectionable ; but, if it includes the power to delay negotia- 
tions in progress by some such resolution as ‘ that it is 
not desirable that site A shall be purchased until the 
Senate have considered fully the advantages of site B,’ the 
position might become intolerable. The Court would 
lose in dignity if the Senate completed the purchase of 
site A forthwith. If, however, it were held that such 
a resolution merely set in action the machinery of 
the University in a particular way, and with reference 
to site B, and was thus of binding force, a favourable 
opportunity for purchase might be lost; and such 
resolutions, if frequently passed, might seriously interfere 
with the powers and influence of the Executive. 

A somewhat similar difficulty arises in regard to the 
very general powers given to the Court to appoint Com- 
mittees. This might develope into government by 
Committees of the Court rather than by the Statutory 
Authorities. If the Court were to appoint a standing Com- 
mittee to consider and report upon all business brought 
before the Court by the Senate before such business is 
considered by the Court, grave difficulties might ensue. 
Of course, it could be urged with some reason that a body 
of over two hundred persons would require the guidance 
of a report before they could come to a satisfactory 

; P 2 
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decision ; but, on the other hand, the Commissioners have 
provided them with such a report, viz. that of the Senate 
itself ; and to complicate the machinery by the introduc- 
tion of another body, which might easily develope a 
policy of its own, would not tend to efficiency. In brief, 
while there is no doubt that the proposed constitution 
would work if applied in the spirit in which it has been 
drafted, it appears possible that, if the supreme Legisla- 
tive Body (the Court) entertained any jealousy towards 
the supreme Executive Body (the Senate), it might be 
able to interfere prejudicially in the work of the Senate 
by means of ‘resolutions,’ or through its own committees. 

It is clear from the Report itself that the Commis- 
sioners look to the Court being controlled from above, 
i.e., by the Privy Council, but that the executive deci- 
sions of the Senate should be final except in what they 
believe will be the rare case of such decisions being 
opposed both to the view of the Academic Council and of 
one-third of theirown number. We are inclined to think 
that it should be. made clear that resolutions of the 
Court can have reference only to legislative and not to 
executive matters, and that some limit should be put to 
the possibilities of delay by the creation of machinery 
intermediate between the Court and the Senate. These, 
however, are matters which can easily be set right by a 
statutory Commission; and we only draw attention to 
them because sad experience has shown how a small 
oversight may lead to serious dangers, or even to the 
wrecking of a carefully constructed scheme. The com- 
plete separation of the legislative and executive powers 
of the University is an essential feature of the Commis- 
sioners’ scheme. The machinery provided will work, if 
it is not subjected to strain. We are not sure that 
the provision against such strain is adequate. 

It will, no doubt, be understood that it is not intended 
to suggest that the University should lose the benefit of 
the criticism of the Court when the Senate presents its 
annual report, and on other suitable occasions. One of 
the main objects of the policy of placing the legislative 
power in the hands of a large number of representatives 
of many different interests is to keep the University in 
touch with public opinion; but the recent history of the 
University has shown that an unforeseen possibility of a 
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claim to concurrent jurisdiction may be very harmful, 
and that every care must be taken that the Court, which 
is to have unique and very important powers of its own, 
should not by inadvertence or otherwise be able to 
interfere indirectly with the perfectly distinct functions 
of the Senate and the Faculties. 

Let us turn next to the organisation of the teaching 
of Technology. The Commissioners give excellent 
reasons for deciding against the establishment of a 
separate Technological University in London, but insist 
that ‘if the connexion of the [Imperial] College with the 
University is to be closer than in the past, it must be free 
to develope naturally along its own lines.’ To this end 
the constitution of the Governing Body of the Imperial 
College can remain very much what it is at present, and 
‘there might be no occasion’ to make any change in the 
legal title to the land and buildings and other property 
vested in or controlled by it. That Governing Body has, 
however, itself created an Executive Committee; and the 
Commissioners propose that the powers and duties 
assigned to it should be transferred to a Statutory 
Committee of the new Senate, which would act as the 
Delegacy of the Imperial College and would further be 
entrusted with the supervision of all the business of the 
Faculty of Technology. The control of the technological 
teaching and of the resources devoted to it would thus 
be under the Faculty and Committee of Technology 
respectively. 

The Faculty will consist of the Vice-Chancellor, and 
the University Teachers, of the rank of Reader at least, 
in charge of departments dealing with technical subjects, 
together with such other teachers and officers appointed 
by the University as the Faculty may co-opt. It will 
also include persons with special scientific knowledge of 
the industries and professions with which the Faculty has 
relations. The numbers and mode of selection will be 
decided by the Senate after report by the Committee 
of Technology. That Committee will consist of the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Rector of the Imperial College, seven 
persons nominated by the Senate, including two repre- 
sentatives of the Delegacies of University and King’s 
Colleges respectively, and six persons appointed by the 
Governing Body of the Imperial College. At least three- 
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fourths of the members are to be men of affairs and 
persons with special knowledge of the professions and 
industries concerned. This Committee will have control 
of the income received by the Governing Body of the 
Imperial College and of that received by the University 
on behalf of the Departments of Engineering in University 
and King’s Colleges; and, subject to the submission of a 
yearly budget to the Senate, the Governing Body of the 
Imperial College and the Delegacies of University and 
King’s Colleges will control the technological work of 
the University. When it is remembered that all the 
principal technological institutes are represented on the 
Court, it is evident that every effort has been made 
to keep the teaching and the practice of technological 
subjects in close touch, and that interference with the 
Imperial College has been reduced to the minimum 
necessary to establish relations between it and the other 
centres of instruction in engineering which have been 
long established in London, while they, on the other 
hand, will have a fair share in the resources and manage- 
ment of a Faculty which, if all the resources of London 
are combined, may be the equal of any in the world. 

The Commissioners are not, however, content to have 
outlined a practicable scheme for the establishment and 
government of a great University. They will not be 
satisfied unless that University becomes a visible source 
of pride to Londoners. Advantageous in itself both to 
London and to its University, this is not the only reason 
for their desire that the University should have adequate 
central offices, and that these should be in convenient 
contiguity to the principal teaching institutions. They 
discuss the important question whether the ideal arrange- 
ment for a University in London is that colleges or 
schools should be distributed fairly uniformly in different 
districts or concentrated into a University quarter. For 
elementary schools, and institutions primarily intended 
for evening students, there can be no doubt that the former 
arrangementis far the best. But the day students of the 
University will be giving their whole time to their work ; 
many of them will, in any event, live at a considerable 
distance from any college ; and, ‘as a matter of fact, it is 
found at present that London students are only to a 
small extent influenced in their choice of a college by its 
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geographical position. Not more that three or four 
University colleges adequately staffed and sufficiently 
equipped, and providing a wide enough range of study 
to secure academic culture for the students, are needed 
or could be provided. The influence which they would 
exert if concentrated would be greater than the total of 
the influences which they could produce separately. The 
whole would be greater than the sum of the individual 
parts. Ifthe students spent three years of study under 
the shadow of a great University hall, with common clubs, 
common libraries and common accommodation for their 
societies all in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
colleges, they would insensibly be drawn within the 
range of those University influences which are not the 
least valuable part of a University education. 

Without, therefore, pushing the doctrine of concentra- 
tion toa fanatical extreme, without, for instance, holding 
that the magnificent new buildings of the Imperial 
College should be transferred elsewhere, the Com- 
missioners are of opinion that concentration rather than 
scattering should be the ideal at which the University 
should in the future aim; that the central offices, great 
hall, and public lecture rooms shouid be in Bloomsbury, 
which is conveniently near to University and Bedford 
Colleges; and that the further provision for teaching 
should be gathered round this centre. How great the 
needs are is proved by the fact that the Commissioners 
estimate that an increased income of about 100,000/. a year 
is required to make the University what it should be. 

In conclusion, we must return to the question of the 
external students. As has already been stated it is not 
proposed to abolish the external system. It is impossible 
here to enter into the vexed question of University 
Matriculations; suffice it to say that a general Matricu- 
lation examination and special examinations for schools 
will for the present continue to be held as in the past. 
(Final Report, p. 207, and sec. 413 and 414, and p. 42,sec. 96.) 
But, though students will be allowed to matriculate at 
sixteen years of age, they will not be allowed to proceed 
to further University examinations while still at school. 

Matriculated students, even if not studying in the 
Colleges or Schools of the University, will be admitted to 
the general degree examination provided for students in 
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the Schools (not the Constituent Colleges or Departments) 
of the University; and these examinations will be con- 
ducted, as at present, by boards of examiners consisting in 
the main of teachers in the Schools, together with at least 
one external examiner in each subject to be appointed by 
the Senate. This seems to be a reasonable arrangement. 
The University has to provide an examination for a 
number of institutions which are not directly under its 
own control. The papers, therefore, must in general be 
such as suit the requirements not of any one institution 
or teacher, but of several. The number cannot now be 
stated, as it is not known exactly how many Schools 
there will be. If no Schools send in candidates in a 
particular subject, the examination will presumably be 
conducted by external examiners as at present. If only 
one School took part in the examination in that subject, 
special provisions would no doubt have to be made, as 
the School would then have practically acquired the 
privileges of a Constituent College, without being, as a 
Constituent College must be, under the complete control of 
the University ; and it would also have undue responsi- 
bility in setting the papers for the ‘ unattached’ students. 
This, again, is a matter which can easily be adjusted by a 
Statutory Commission; but it is clear that, if the East 
London College becomes a Constituent College, there 
would be only two Schools in Arts, viz. Westfield and 
Holloway ; and the generality of the examination would 
be less secure for Arts than for Theology, in which subject 
there will probably be five Schools. Possibly this difficulty 
might be met by some such regulation as that, if less 
than a certain minimum number of Schools took part in 
the general examination in any particular subject, the 
external examiners should he'solely responsible for the 
questions set to ‘unattached’ candidates, though they 
should be at liberty to select any of the questions to be 
set to candidates from the Schools. 

Another change to be made is that in future these 
examinations are to be held in the United Kingdom 
only. At present, when a Colonial Government requests 
the University to do so, copies of the papers provided 
for the external examinations in England are sent out to 
the colony and worked there on the same day as that on 
which they are set in this country. There are signs that 
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the withdrawal of this privilege will be regarded by 
some as the destruction of the Imperial functions of the 
University. It may be answered, in the first place, that 
Imperial purposes are served by attracting students from 
oversea at least as well as by examining them at a 
distance. Thus the current Calendar of University 
College shows that, out of 1679 students studying there, 
247, or almost one in every seven, give addresses outside 
these islands, and that these are about equally divided 
between the British Empire and foreign countries. As 
against these 247 students studying at the same time in one 
college in London, only an average of 34 enter annually 
for a London examination from all the self-governing 
Dominions, viz., Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. Of these only nine enter for 
an examination above the Matriculation, while only 
twelve pass the Matriculation and five pass one or other 
of the higher examinations. It is true that there are also 
a number of candidates from Crown Colonies. In 
particular, about as many candidates enter from Ceylon 
as from all the self-governing colonies together; but 
this, say the Commissioners, is the only colony in which 
the London examinations appear to have established a 
firm footing and show a tendency to increase. 

On the whole, it is clear that the more highly developed 
a colony is, the less it wants outside examinations ; and 
it is also evident that the idea that examination papers 
prepared for pupils in English secondary schools and 
for English undergraduates are necessarily the best 
tests for students educated elsewhere, or supply the 
best method of directly colonial education, must be 
fallacious. The Commissioners expressly repudiate the 
view that ‘the University has no Imperial functions’ ; 
and they think that seated (as it is) at the centre of 
the Empire, in close touch with the Colonial Office and 
the Board of Education, and with officials returning 
home on leave, the University could no doubt arrange 
with a Colonial Government to assist it in the conduct 
of examinations planned and conducted with a sole 
view to the educational interests of the colony. It 
could help with its advice and experience, it could 
issue such certificates as it thought right, and it could 
determine how far, if at all, these certificates should he 
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accepted in lieu of the tests required of English students. 
It could do all this, however, without either interfering 
with its examination of students in this country or 
imposing its own syllabuses upon another country. 
‘This would be an Imperial service of real value.’ 

Consequently, to describe the Report, as it has been 
described, as ‘ parochial instead of Imperial,’ is to- mis- 
represent the facts. However a critic may disagree with 
the Commissioners, it is evidently a loose phrase to apply 
the term ‘parochial’ to a scheme which includes London 
and several neighbouring counties. It is also unjustifi- 
able to deny that the scheme is Imperial merely because 
the Commissioners desire to free the work of the Uni- 
versity from the superstition that the same examination 
papers are equally good for all candidates, however and 
wherever they have been educated. 

The spirit in which these criticisms are made is further 
displayed by the statement that ‘ under the proposed new 
scheme all higher learning would be put under the heel 
of the University Professors, which might prove a bar to 
originality, and tend to stereotype knowledge of a 
particular pattern.’ One of the most curious develop- 
ments of the frame of mind which has produced or been 
produced by the external system is the assumption that 
a sort of antagonism must necessarily exist between the 
teacher and the taught. If a student does not like his 
surroundings, he can complete his studies in a college 
other than that in which he began them. It is, of 
course, possible that some teachers may have a tendency 
to regard geese as swans, or the reverse; but under 
the scheme this, if it exists, will be checked by coupling 
external assessors with them in all the public examina- 
tions. The fact that these examinations will be different 
in all the Constituent Colleges will form a complete 
safeguard against any one school of thought becoming 
too predominant and thus checking originality. So 
far as the external students are concerned, a properly 
constituted body of examiners composed of teachers 
in more than one University institution and assessors 
will be as good a tribunal as that ‘under the heel of 
which’ they are now placed; while the internal students 
will have greater security that they shall not be taught 
one thing and examined on another. 
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Some criticism has also been aroused by the opinion 
of the Commissioners that both the elementary and the 
most advanced work of the students should be carried on 
in the same institutions, as they are in nearly every 
University in the country ; and that the research students 
should not be concentrated in separate University insti- 
tutes. This may be misrepresented as the abandonment 
of the highest teaching by the University itself; but it 
must be remembered that the scheme contemplates that 
the principal teaching bodies will be Constituent Colleges, 
and therefore both educationally and financially under 
the direct control of the University itself. The teaching 
given in University and King’s Colleges, both of which 
(to use the phrase hitherto employed) are ‘incorporated,’ 
i.e. Constituent Colleges, is as much under the control of 
the present Senate as that given in the post-graduate 
laboratory of physiology now established in the head- 
quarters of the University at South Kensington. The 
teachers in both are appointed by the Senate; the funds 
of both are controlled by the Senate; the bodies which 
supervise the work in detail, called a Delegacy in one 
case and a Committee in the other, are appointed by the 
Senate. The Commissioners do not recommend the 
University to take less interest in research, but aim at 
securing that the junior students shall be taught by men 
who are themselves engaged in carrying on and in super- 
intending research, and shall have the opportunity of 
meeting students a little older than themselves who are 
taking the first steps on the road to discovery. This 
is surely a far healthier ideal than to encourage the 
student to believe that investigation is something so 
different in kind from the tasks with which he is him- 
self busy, that in order to attempt it he must move on to 
another institution and take a fresh departure under a 
new teacher. 

We cannot therefore feel that the criticisms which 
have hitherto been publicly expressed have affected our 
first impression of the Report, i.e. that it is a masterly 
production ; and we hope that efforts may before long be 
made to translate it, or at least separable sections of it, 


into action. 
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Il. 


AMONG many problems in medical education dealt with 
in the Report of the Royal Commission three are of the 
first importance. The first concerns the preliminary 
education and examination of the student. It is 
recommended that the qualification for admission to the 
University should be a school-leaving examination taken 
about the age of eighteen; an examination which, as in 
the case of the Abiturienten test in Germany, and the 
Lycée-leaving in France, would admit to any profession 
—an ideal plan, which could be carried out under the 
direction of the Board of Education. So strong is feeling 
in its favour in the country that possibly without the 
actual intervention of the Government co-operation may 
be secured. Undoubtedly the Matriculation of the 
present London University has proved a serious bar to 
medical students wishing to proceed to a degree. 

Equally important, but of more doubtful value, is the 
proposal to establish in the schools the teaching of the 
sciences preliminary to medicine. To the age of about 
sixteen the boy would receive a general education, pass a 
lower school examination, and then, if designed for one 
of the scientific professions, spend two years in the study 
of physics, chemistry and biology. This is a radical 
change, which many will think retrograde, others, 
impossible to carry out. Into a learned profession, such 
as medicine, is it right to launch immature youths of 
sixteen equipped only with the preparation incident to 
that period? We should certainly wish to see some 
members of the medical profession with an Arts training, 
but this the older Universities might supply. Science 
may give a valuable mental discipline; and, properly 
taught, a boy in his seventeenth and eighteenth years 
should be able to get a knowledge of physics, chemistry 
and biology quite sufficient to enable him to proceed 
directly with the study of human anatomy and physiology. 
In many of the public schools the laboratory facilities 
are excellent, particularly for chemistry and physics ; and 
the adoption of a general scheme, such as that suggested 
by the Commissioners, would bring about the necessary 
changes in the scientific staff. Unless in the hands of 
men who inspire confidence in boys and masters, science 
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in a school becomes a matter of ‘stinks, a word which 
has done much to bring the subject into disfavour. The 
question for the secondary schools to decide is whether 
they can teach physics, chemistry and biology at a 
University level. It may be asking too much from them, 
but it is not asking too much in the education of the 
medical student, for this much is certain, that the 
facility with which he enters upon the study of medicine 
will depend to a large extent upon the training he has 
had in pure science. Under present conditions this is in- 
adequate. The teachers in the older Universities complain 
that, with rare exceptions, boys do not come from the 
science side of schools fit to pass the physics, chemistry 
and biology examinations ; and London teachers complain 
that the school science accepted by the Conjoint Board is 
often a poor basis with which to start the purely medical 
subjects. Considering that the Art of Healing is very long, 
and growing longer, and the time very short, we hope 
this measure of relief for the average student may be 
carried into effect. At the same time, to secure in the 
profession a group of men of wider education, we should 
like to see at Oxford and Cambridge, in the B.A. courses 
introductory to Medicine, a combination with the sciences 
of modern languages and literature. 
The second problem is stated as follows : 


‘A Faculty of Medicine will be constituted when funds are 
available for the appointment of the necessary Professors and 
Readers, and when the University obtains financial and edu- 
cational control of one or more Medical Schools attached to a 
general hospital ’ (p. 200). 


It is a remarkable fact in the history of medicine in 
England that a complete medical faculty of a University 
did not exist until well into the last century. Neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge has ever had one, nor has London, 
for the University of the greatest city of the world’s 
greatest empire is a compound educational polyzoon, the 
units of which, like the polypides, though highly organised 
and with admirable vegetative and reproductive organs, 
are without heart or central nervous system. This 
higher organisation the Commission proposes to supply 
in the remodelled University ; but in the case of medicine 
problems of extraordinary difficulty have to be met. 
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There are twelve medical schools and three ancient 
corporations, through which a majority of London 
medical students obtain diplomas giving them the right 
to practise. Is it possible to bring the schools into a 
comprehensive University scheme? What is to become 
of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons and of 
the Apothecaries’ Hall ? 

The schools grew up about the hospitals in the old 
days, when, in consideration of a certain sum, a lad was 
apprenticed for five years toa surgeon ‘to learn his art 
with him after the manner of an apprentice.’ After the 
completion of this term, the student came to London to 
‘walk the hospitals’ and to study anatomy at one of the 
many private schools. Members of the staff took pupils ; 
and it was found advantageous to have a dissecting 
room attached to the hospital, to the cost of which the 
authorities often contributed. As chemistry, physiology, 
physics and biology were introduced into the curri- 
culum, the staff assigned these subjects to its junior 
members. Each school was a private affair; and in the 
early days, when only a dissecting-room had to be main- 
tained, the expenses were not great, and at the end of 
the year a good balance remained to be divided among 
the members of the staff. With the growth of the 
laboratories and the necessity for special teachers in the 
scientific subjects the increased expenses were met partly 
by the hospital and partly by the students’ fees. Of late 
years there has been a careful allocation of the expenses 
between the hospital schools and the hospital charity, 
and it has gradually come about that the available funds 
of the school have been absorbed by the scientific side, 
and little or nothing was left for the clinical staff. Even 
at some of the large schools the teachers of Medicine and 
Surgery have worked without stipends; and at the most 
fortunate of them the rate of payment is nominal. So 
expensive has it been to maintain the scientific side of 
the school that certain of them—St George’s, Charing 
Cross, and Westminster—have given up teaching the 
Preliminary and Intermediate subjects, and send their 
students to King’s College and University College. 

Gradually twelve independent schools have grown up, 
of which five may be said to be of the first rank. They 
are close corporations, singularly self-centred, with a 
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splendid loyalty on the part of staff and students to the 
school. There is little or no interchange of teachers, 
and practically none of students. The appointments on 
the staff follow the old gradation, each second standing 
heir to the first—House Surgeon, Surgical Registrar, 
Assistant Surgeon, full Surgeon ; and the same order holds 
with the medical staff. Now and again it happens that 
a good man of the school is not forthcoming, and an 
outsider is chosen; but this is rare, and gives the staff 
a shock. The positions on the staff are of great value, 
giving the holders large experience and leading to con- 
sulting practice. The most glorious names in British 
medicine are written in the London hospitals—the 
\ Hunters and Hewson, Baillie, Bright, Addison and 
Young, Bell, Jenner, Paget, and Lister—names not to be 
matched in Britain, and not surpassed in any country. 
Built up with rare devotion and self-sacrifice, these 
schools have shown a capacity to call forth the loyalty 
and love of their old students in a way that demonstrates 
their real strength. 

The truth is that the younger members of the London 
hospital staffs are the hardest-worked men in the king- 
\ dom, spending hours every day in work which is 
directly unremunerative—long years in stuffy out-patient 
rooms, and in weary, monotonous examination classes, 
waiting for a position on the senior staff, which may 
bring practice, and in any case, within the circle of the 
school, brings reputation. The men have been in every 
way admirable; the system and the times have been 
against them. In the rapid development of modern 
medicine it was hopeless to expect adequate public 
support for twelve schools. Generous help has been 
given to a few, but the majority have been starved; and 
on the scientific side London has fallen hopelessly behind. 
She has only one physiological laboratory of the first 
class, no anatomical laboratory of the first rank (if one 
excepts the Royal College of Surgeons); while a modern 
pharmacological laboratory has only just been opened. 
The hospitals have grown, the schools have not kept 
pace. It is safe to say that in the past twenty-five years 
the School of Medicine of Munich has spent upon labora- 
tories more than the twelve London schools together. 
Until lately no Government support, a few. wholly in- 
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adequate bequests, and everywhere a hard struggle to 
meet the new conditions. The entire income of a school 
has been spent on the laboratories; and even then, as 
the evidence before the Commission shows, sweating 
salaries are sometimes paid to the science teachers. And 
to add to their burden, provision has had to be made by 
the schools for the teaching of physics, general chemistry 
and biology—subjects with which the medical school 
proper has nothing to do. 

One unhappy result of this educational fragmentation 
has been the absence of that solidarity seen, for example, 
in Paris, where a strong faculty controls public opinion 
and commands professional respect. Twelve schools 
representing twelve sets—not always cliques—of interests , 
have tended to narrow views, and have not always 
formed a suitable environment for large-minded men. 
The provincialism of some of the London schools has 
become a byword in the provinces. Under such cir- 
cumstances it has been very difficult to cultivate a 
University ideal in education, and it has often been im- 
possible to get science teachers of the first rank. The 
clinical staffs have controlled the schools, and set the 
pace, which has not always been that of modern science. 
A serious difficulty exists too in the motley collection of 
students—the Conjoint, the University of London, and 
the Oxford and Cambridge groups—men with entirely 
different standards of training. Too much attention is 
paid to the ‘ signing up’ and to the examinations, and not 
enough to the acquisition of knowledge for its own sake. 
The student is over-examined and under-taught, particu- 
larly in certain subjects, for instance surgery, in which 
the high percentage of rejections at the Conjoint Board 
indicates that there is something seriously at fault. 

How does the Commission suggest that the University 
shall face this complicated problem? It is proposed to 
take over ‘one or more medical schools attached to 
hospitals to constitute the Faculty of Medicine; and the 
intermediate sciences of anatomy, physiology and phar- 
macology, as well as the advanced medical science of 
pathology—including morbid anatomy and _ histology, 
bacteriology and bio-chemistry—will be provided for in as 
close proximity as possible to the hospital in which the 
clinical teaching is given.’ The medical school, not the 
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hospital, is to be taken over; and arrangements are to 
be made between the University and the Governing 
Body of the hospital whereby the hospital would be 
used for purposes of education and research. The plan 
should offer no difficulty except—which schools to 
absorb? Those of the first rank, such as St Bartholo- 
mew’s, Guy’s, St Thomas’s and London, which command 
enormous clinical facilities, should naturally come in; 
but the real difficulty would be the fate of the remaining 
eight. Under certain conditions they could become 
Schools of the University ; but, if the four big hospitals 
namedicould meet the clinical needs of the undergraduates, 
it would be in the interest of the profession to utilise the 
others for special purposes. The Commission suggests a 
slow evolution of the Faculty, but it would be safer to 
take in the large schools at once. To leave them out, or 
any two of them, is to court disaster and to postpone a 
final solution of the problem. The smaller hospital 
schools, even as Schools of the University, could not 
compete, and would have to go under. When every 
medical student in London becomes a matriculated 
student of the University, it will be easy to follow the 
Paris plan, where the Faculty settles with the ‘ Assistance 
Publique’ at which of the hospitals it will establish its 
cliniques, and to which it will send its students as 
stagiaires and externes. There would be ample scope for 
the smaller hospitals as special cliniques and for special 
post-graduate classes. And for the hospital physicians 
who are not professors it would not work badly, as 
anyone acquainted with Paris well knows. Many a 
‘médecin des hépitaux’ is a distinguished teacher. 

Of course, it is hard to ask the smaller schools to give 
up their existence, and the men connected with them will 
even feel aggrieved at the suggestion; but they may as 
well make up their minds that it has to come, and, for 
the sake of the profession and the public, the sooner the 
better. If the money is forthcoming, a great Medical 
Faculty worthy of London and of the country can be 
organised on the lines laid down by the Commission, but 
it must be strong enough to absorb the present large 
schools. By the time when all the medical students will 
be undergraduates of the University and proceeding to 

Vol. 219.—No. 436. Q 
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a University degree, the smaller schools will have died a 
natural death. 

The two Royal Colleges and the Apothecaries’ Hall do 
not come into the scheme of the Commission ; nor is there 
any reason why they should do so. When every medical 
student in London will be able to proceed to a qualifying 
degree, when the medical students of the provincial 
Universities, and students generally, abandon the foolish 
practice of taking two qualifying examinations, their 
occupation will be gone, so far as licensing bodies are 
concerned. They may say, You take our life, when you 
take the means whereby we live—well, they have served 
their day and generation, and examinations that have 
become superfluous should be abolished. In a one-portal 
system for the licence the Royal Colleges might come in, 
but the Commissioners are evidently in favour of rigid 
Government inspection of the University examinations, 
which would serve the purpose; not, as at present, a 
rarely exercised power of inspection, but the appoint- 
ment of assessors, who would share in the work of the 
examiners. The Royal Colleges are oligarchies which 
have lost touch with their licentiates and members who 
are without representation in their bodies. At present 
they are a stumbling-block in the way of higher medical 
education ; and, just so soon as a London University does 
her plain duty to the London medical student, they could 
go out of this business without any loss to the profession. 
There are other obligations in the fulfilment of which 
they can be of great service; and, in the case of the 
College of Surgeons, no scheme for the reorganisation of 
medical education would be complete which did not take 
into account its unrivalled advantages as an anatomical 
and pathological school. 

The third problem is expressed thus: 


‘A special form of organisation, known as “the hospital unit,’’ 
will be required in the case of clinical subjects, in order to 
secure the co-operation necessary for the treatment of the 
patients, the training of the students, and the advancement 
of medical science’ (p. 200). 


No part of the Commissioners’ Report has been more 
freely discussed than the suggested reorganisation of the 
cliniques. At present a physician to a London hospital 
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school has forty or fifty patients under his care, a house 
physician, a resident physician, a group of clinical clerks, 
and certain laboratory facilities. There are peculiar 
advantages in this British system, which has grown out 
of the old days when each physician and surgeon had 
his group of students, who ‘ walked the wards’ with him, 
and paid him good round fees. Nowhere else have 
medical students facilities equal to those enjoyed in the 
hospitals of this country, into which they fit as part 
of the ward scheme, just as do the nurses ; and the special 
merit lies in this fact—that only in a day-by-day close 
personal contact with patients does the student gain a 
first-hand knowledge of disease. According to the 
character of the cases and the amount of time at his 
disposal he is able to look after six or eight patients; and 
in the London schools the proportion of patients to 
students is very high. In Edinburgh, on the other hand, 
where the practical ward teaching is excellent, it is not 
found so easy to assign to each man a sufficient number 
of beds. With a keen house physician, and a sympathetic 
resident physician, a clinical clerk in a London hospital 
has advantages enjoyed by very few of his colleagues 
elsewhere ; and if fortunate enough to have as physician 
a man of the type of Murchison, accurate, painstaking and 
industrious, he gets an introduction into the art of medi- 
cine that may be unequalled. On the other hand, it is 
quite possible that the student may be assigned to a man 
who takes no interest in teaching, and does his work in a 
perfunctory manner; or to a popular consultant, who 
looks at his watch for quite another purpose than to 
count the pulse, and has to hurry away after a brief visit 
to keep unavoidable appointments. While it sometimes 
happens that the hospital visit is only an incident in the 
life of a very busy man who has to make his living, 
and the student suffers, we all know that a majority 
of the hospital physicians spend more time in the wards 
than they are under obligation to do. The scientific side 
of medicine has not flourished under the system ; and 
that a change is needed was acknowledged by a majority 
of the men who gave evidence. 

All are agreed that the present method of bed-side . 
teaching and of clinical clerks should be maintained ; 
but to meet modern requirements the Commissioners 

Q 2 
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propose to bring into the hospital the idea of University 
Departments. Just as the Professor of Chemistry, in 
charge of a large laboratory, has assistant professors and 
graded assistants, who work at different aspects of the 
subject, so it is proposed to organise on University lines 
departments of medicine, surgery, midwifery and gynzco- 
logy, and other specialties, each with a head and a 
subordinate. For example, the professor in charge of the 
medical clinique would control from eighty to a hundred 
beds and an out-patient department; he would have three 
or four resident senior assistants, permanent members of 
his staff, who would remain with him for two, three, or 
more years, with assistants in charge of the out-patient de- 
partment, and others in that of the clinical laboratories, 
and of microscopy, bacteriology, chemistry, etc. The term 
‘ hospital unit,’ applied to such a clinical division, indicates 
no new thing, as this plan has prevailed for several 
generations in France, Italy and Germany, and has been 
adopted in some of the newly-built hospitals in Paris, 
even in those not utilised directly for University purposes. 
Unquestionably, for teaching and for work this is the 
ideal plan, and it is one which can be carried out in small 
University towns. At Groningen, for example—a town 
of not more than 30,000 inhabitants—there is a new 
combined University and civic hospital, admirably com- 
posed of a series of these units. Obviously, the man in 
charge of such a department must be something more than 
the ordinary hospital physician; he must be a professor 
whose work lies as much in investigation as in the cure 
of the sick and in the teaching of students. It is 
proposed to pay the clinical professor a good salary, to 
enable him to devote a large part of his time to the work. 
Whether he should be allowed consulting practice, or not, 
is much discussed, with a balance of opinion in favour of 
his taking a limited amount.* 

To carry out such a plan demands complete re-arrange- 
ment of the existing methods of appointment and of 
service in the hospitals. Out-patient classes, clinical 
lectures, clinical demonstrations, and clinical laboratory 





* In the recently opened Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass. (in connexion 
with the Harvard Medical School), of which only the medical and surgical 
units have been built, private consulting rooms have been provided, in 
order to enable the professors in charge to concentrate their work. 
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classes would supplement, not replace, the systematic 
ward work of the clinical clerks. The atmosphere of a 
great clinique of this type, presided over by an enthusi- 
astic teacher and active investigator, is something quite 
different from that in which the average hospital physi- 
cian lives and moves; the teaching is systematised, is 
better done, and is done by men trained for the purpose. 
Judged by the results of the final examinations of the 
Conjoint Board, the present teaching of London medical 
students is singularly ineffective. A system under which 
thirty-five to forty-five per cent. of the men who have 
been studying for five years, or more, fail to pas so fair 
an examination surely demands revision. The Commis- 
sioners speak of establishing special cliniques in three of 
the main divisions; but in every one of the specialties 
there should be cliniques of the same type, presided over 
by men who will devote a large part of their time to 
teaching and to the investigation of special diseases. 
The amount of clinical material available in London for 
this purpose is enormous. The best school of neurology 
in the country, that at the Queen’s Square Hospital, 
could be made the rival of the Salpétriére. There is 
room at the Great Ormond Street Hospital for two large 
cliniques for children’s diseases, which would attract post- 
graduate students from all over the world. Psychiatry, 
Syphilis, Skin Diseases, Ophthalmology, Laryngology, 
ete., should all be represented by university departments 
at special hospitals. Post-graduate teaching will receive 
proper recognition. Colonial and home students wish- 
ing special instruction in any subjects, from Eugenics 
to Cardiac Physics, will be assigned to teachers with 
modern methods and equipment. At the smaller hospitals, 
not directly under the Faculty, physicians and surgeons 
of special merit will be accepted as extra-mural teachers 
and encouraged to come into competition with the official 
staff. The men are available, the clinical material is 
ample; but money and a strong central organisation 
are needed to carry the scheme into effect. 

It is not only in London that the University must 
force its way into the hospitals. In the provinces, in 
Scotland and in Ireland modern cliniques are needed ; 
in-breeding should be discouraged; and the teaching 
posts in the final subjects should be open to all, The 
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Universities should be able to seek the best men in an 
open market, which they cannot do until the hospital 
authorities and the Universities come together under new 
conditions. What happened a few years ago at Man- 
chester in the Chair of Medicine is a hopeful sign; and 
the clinical schools should everywhere be as keen to seek 
out the best men as are the departments of anatomy, 
physiology or pathology. A new medical faculty in 
London, with the clinical chairs thrown open to competi- 
tion, would set the pace and help to break down a system 
that has done much to retard the progress of medicine 
and surgery in this country. 

It is hard to put new wine into old bottles; it is hard 
to organise an up-to-date Medical Faculty with the condi- 
tions at present prevailing in London; but it is not 
impossible. Wedded to the old order, some men are as 
oblivious of the changes going on about them as to the 
alterations they see daily in their glass but do not recog- 
nise, There is a new outlook in Medicine, and a new 
science is moulding both thought and practice. Vested 
interests are powerful, old associations and ways are 
strong, but stronger still, we hope, will be the public and 
professional opinion in favour of the changes suggested 
by the Commissioners. London should be the most 
important medical centre in the world. That it is not 
this, is due to lack of organisation and cohesion. To 
unite into a great Faculty its scattered forces is one aim 
of this able and far-reaching report, which will have the 
active support of all but those whom fear of change not 
only perplexes but appalls. 
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V 


Art. 12—THE POETRY OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


1. Poetical Works of Robert Bridges, excluding the eight 
dramas. London: Henry Frowde, 1912. 

2. Poetical Works of Robert Bridges. Vols. 1 to VI. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1898-1905. 


OnE of the pleasantest features in the intellectual 
landscape of the moment is unquestionably the revival 
of poetry. Not that anyone who knew anything at all 
about poetry could suppose it would really die. It has 
had too many deaths, followed by too many resurrections, 
for that. We are now grown older and wiser than the 
people who, in the age of Spenser and the Elizabethan 
drama, declared poetry to be useless and provoked Sidney 
to write the ‘ Apology,’ without which their very existence 
would be forgotten; or than Peacock, who, in the age of 
Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley, asserted that poetry was 
obsolete and absurd, and had the same good fortune as 
his obscurer predecessors by provoking a reply from 
Shelley which has saved his attack from total oblivion. 
All such fears have now passed away for ever from the 
minds of intelligent people. Criticism, which has often 
injured poetry, has now done for it the supreme service 
of showing the essential eternity of its nature. It has 
taught us to see in poetry the highest and most per- 
manently satisfying of all interpretations of life, a thing 
which has the potentiality of being as many-coloured, as 
transcendental, as infinite and therefore as immortal as 
life itself. So long as man lives he will have an ear, a 
mind, an imagination and a spirit; and all four, 
especially if, as we may hope, they gradually develope in 
power, will more and more claim poetry as the only food 
which they can partake in common, and in the strength 
of which they realise their unity in themselves ard their 
hold on ultimate and immutable truth. 

This being so, believers in poetry were not likely to be 
led away by the voices which, after the deaths of 
Browning, Tennyson and Swinburne, proclaimed that 
English poetry was dead in their graves. Nor are they 
likely to be taken by surprise by the present revival. 
This, like everything else in a democratic age, seems at 
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present to be more remarkable for extent and size 
than for distinction. But we need not quarrel with that. 
The thing is genuine; the stuff is honest poetic material, 
not shoddy; and if some of the treatment tends at 
present to give us a kind of rhetorical realism in place of 
that musical and imaginative interpretation of life which 
is poetry, that is not unnatural in an age dominated by 
melodramatic journalism; and will pass away as those 
who practise it learn its emptiness by experience. Even 
if these defects were more marked than they are, they 
would afford no reason for failing to rejoice in the fact 
that poetry now makes monthly magazines go into second 
editions; that it has established a book-shop of its own, 
selling nothing but its own wares, a thing probably 
unknown before on this, hitherto, mainly prosaic earth ; 
that it has issued a volume of ‘Georgian poetry’ which 
includes nothing published before the accession of 
George V ; finally that it has now established a quarterly 
review devoted solely to poetry and the discussion of 
poetry. All these things are of the best omen; they 
mean that the young poets believe in themselves and 
have found a public which believes in them too. 

But in poetry, as in life itself, there are no absolutely 
new departures. The new which is to live is rooted in 
the old and knows that it is. So these young poets—and 
it is not the least interesting fact about them—have 
dedicated their volume, not to some revolutionary critic 
who flatters them by saying that they are the people 
and that wisdom was born with them, but to the most 
scholarly of English poets, to the intensely Etonian and 
Oxonian Robert Bridges. In him they rightly recognise 
the greatest living master of their art in this country, 
and at his feet they lay their work, an offering which 
does as much honour to them as to him. Mr Bridges has 
been as careful, not to say perverse, in avoiding fame as 
other men are in seeking for it: but even he must, we 
should suppose, take some pleasure in this striking 
tribute from his young fellow-craftsmen, poets so unlike 
him, and yet so like in that likeness which obliterates 
all unlikeness, in the sincere love and earnest practice of 
the greatest of the arts. 

Only a few months after the appearance of this 
significant dedication, an event occurred which gives it a 
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special interest. The death of Mr Alfred Austin leaves 
the office of Poet Laureate vacant. That office, if it is 
to be continued at all on the present lines, demands from 
its holder certain special gifts which many great poets 
have not possessed. Mr Austin was not a great poet; he 
had neither the high imagination nor the large utterance 
of the great poets. But he hadin abundance some of the 
qualifications which the Laureate needs. The poet who 
is to speak in verse for the whole nation, almost as the 
Sov -reign or the Prince of Wales may occasionally speak 
for it in prose, must be a patriot, proud of his country, 
full of pride in her past and faith in her future. He must 
be something of a politician at least to the extent of 
believing, as poets have not always believed, in the 
greatness of political issues; and he must accept, and 
indeed honour, the traditions of his country. These gifts 
are the indispensable outfit of the Laureate; and they 
were as clearly possessed by Mr Austin as they were 
lacking to greater men, like Shelley, for instance, or 
Blake. And he added other gifts almost equally desirable 
for the part it fell to him to play. The strongest and 
perhaps the best thing in him was his genuine love of all 
that is specially English in meadow, wood and garden, 
English birds and trees and flowers. And the type of 
humanity in which he saw his ideal was also one that was 
obviously built on very English lines. All these things, 
which for some other purposes might be weaknesses, were 
sources of strength for the Laureateship, and though 
neither they nor the title of Laureate could raise a 
mediocre poet out of his mediocrity, they did give him the 
best possible field for the powers he had. 

His death leaves the office vacant, with no obvious 
successor marked out by universal opinion. Some suggest 
that the opportunity should be taken to abolish a post 
which has become an anachronism. But that is not the 
English manner of dealing with anachronisms. We do 
not abolish; we transform. The King may no longer 
wish for a versifier to present him with complimentary 
odes on his birthday ; but the poet is still the greatest of 
all national voices, and both King and nation may well 
desire to speak through him. If this be so, it will scarcely 
do to abandon the official and political position of the 
Laureate, and make the title a mere compliment to 
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the greatest living English poet. For fifty fortunate 
years the greatest of our poets was also the most 
national. But we cannot expect that the happy accident, | 
which united in Wordsworth, and still more in Tennyson, | 
all possible claims on the Laureateship, will always | 
recur. Wemay be content with the unquestionable fact 
that there are several living poets who would do no dis- j 
honour to thelaurel. But probably, as that dedication of | 
‘Georgian’ poetry tends to show, the appointment which 
would be received with most satisfaction among those 
who love and practise English letters is that of Mr } 
Bridges. All see in him a master of their art, a lover of | 
its past, a builder of its future, a true and genuine 
poet, who has not only ‘uttered nothing base,’ but 
nothing empty or insincere. All feel that, while he has 
never in any way courted popularity, he has all through 
his life been intensely and passionately English, cherishing | 
and honouring all that is best in the traditions and 
character of the English people. And, what is not 
unimportant, all have found in his poems a loving 
observation of all that lives and grows in English fields 
such as none of our poets have surpassed. There is one 
other thing too. His Eton ode, to refer to only one 
instance, shows that he possesses not a little of the gift, 
seen at its highest in Horace, at not very far from its | 
highest in Tennyson, of being able to take the set theme 
provided for him by an official occasion and make of it 
an opportunity for the production of a noble poem. That 
is the gift of gifts for a Laureate ; and if the Laureateship 
should be offered to and accepted by Mr Bridges, one may | 
be sure that his official utterances will give us poetry 
fitly expressing, but also far transcending, the mere event 
which they celebrate. 

However this may be, those who are interested in 
these questions have now a better opportunity than they 
ever had before of forming their own opinion on the work 
of Mr Bridges. His poems have just been issued for the 
first time in one volume; and the library edition of his 
works will soon be completed. The single volume contains 
all that we get in the seven of the larger edition except 
the dramas and some work now published for the first 
time. Altogether independent, therefore, of the question | 
of the Laureateship, the present is a convenient moment | 


“ 
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for an examination of the poetical work and position of 
Mr Bridges. 

He was born in 1844 and consequently will be seventy 
next year. We may hope that his old age will be as 
long and as fruitful as Landor’s or Tennyson’s; but in 
his case, as in theirs, it is not likely to alter his position 
as a poet. His work may be divided into three parts; 
the plays and masks, the metrical experiments, and the 
lyrics. Almost all that is of final importance belongs to ——— 
the third class. Indeed, the playsand the poems of prosody 
are mainly important just so far as they give scope to the 
poet's lyrical genius, and not much further. Drama asks 
a certain demonic energy which is not in Mr Bridges. It 
can scarcely be written by a man whose whole life, after 
a few years spent in the study and practice of medicine, 
has been given to the labours and pleasures of a literary 
retirement. A dramatist is a man who has the capacity 
for being caught and carried away out of himself in the 
whirl of things, the particular things out of which the 
plot of his drama is to come; and part of the price that 
has to be paid for a life so wise and pleasant as that of 
Mr Bridges is just the loss of that capacity. The gifts of 
reflection, meditation, judgment, even sympathy are 
developed ; the gift of absorption in the delight and fury 
of that battle of life which is the stuff of drama is almost 
inevitably lost. Indeed, to the spectator who looks at it 
through Cowper's ‘loopholes of retreat,’ both the delight 
and the fury are apt to seem a little ridiculous. The 
world for him seems a stage and all its men and women 
merely players; and it is one of life’s truest paradoxes 
that, directly they seem that, they cannot be made into a 
play. Hamlet and Jaques would by themselves be fatal to 
drama. The dramatist, to be a dramatist, has got to get 
far enough away from such people to confront them with 
others who wholeheartedly believe in the sufficiency of 
the business and pleasure of living. That the meditative 
recluse can rarely do. Consequently the plays of | 
Mr Bridges are the plays of a scholarly dilettante,“ 
pe and graceful, with all sorts of interesting 
things in them, especially to scholars, but not great 
dramas. The poet says that they were all intended for 
the stage, except the first part of Nero, but they are in 
fact scholarly exercises quite unsuitable for the boards. 
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They are wanting not only in the action and business, but 
in the concentration of interest and definitely marked 
characters necessary for the stage. ids 

By far the best of them is ‘ Achilles in Scyros’; and in 
this as in the two masks, ‘ Prometheus’ and ‘ Demeter,’ the 
strength lies, not in anything dramatic, but in the 
beautiful poetry to which Mr Bridges’ loving and watchful 
observation of nature, and his meditations upon human 
life, often give occasion, especially in the Choruses. 
Worshipper of the spring, and of the joyous and re- 
lentless purpose of earth, as he has been throughout, 
he has never perhaps put either the beauty of it, or its 
pitilessness, better than in the first Chorus of ‘ Achilles.’ 
Here is the beauty of the spring birds: 


‘ And on the day of relenting she suddenly weareth 

Her budding crowns. O then, in the early morn, 
Is any song that compareth 

With the gaiety of birds, that thrill the gladdened air < 
In inexhaustible chorus 
To awake the sons of the soil 

With music more than in brilliant halls sonorous 
(—It cannot compare—) 
Is fed to the ears of kings 
From the reeds and hiréd strings. 
For love maketh them glad ; 
And if a soul be sad, 
Or a heart oracle dumb, 

Here may it taste the promise of joy to come.’ 


The Chorus goes on to describe ‘The omnipotent one | 
desire’ of earth and the end ‘ whereto it leapeth and 
striveth continually, and pitieth nought nor spareth’; | 
the whole recalling the Greek tragedians, who so often 
in their choral songs took some one or other of these 
ancient and slumbering commonplaces of human 
experience, and touched it to new life and energy by 
adding to it a personal note of their own, and applying 
it to the business in hand. 

Before going to the lyrics a few words may be added 
on the ‘Poems in Classical Prosody’ with which the | 
collected volume concludes. It is impossible here to 
discuss Mr. Bridges’ metrical views and practices which 
exhibit an attempt to write quantitative verse in English. 
The earlier ones follow closely the rules elaborated by | 
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the poet’s friend, Mr Stone; the later show a gradual 
emancipation from them. This emancipation, which 
“partly arises from disagreement with Mr Stone as to the 
length of certain syllables, is an illustration of what 
appears to most people to be the fatal difficulty in the 
whole system, that is, the scarcely disputable fact that 
quantity is too uncertain in English to be capable of use 
as the decisive element in a metrical system. However, 
here the poems are, the experiments of a man who is at 
once poet and scholar; quantitative English hexameters, 
elegiacs, alcaics and others; things obviously worth 
looking at. But for our present purpose it must suffice 
to say that even those who care least for the technicalities 
of poetic workmanship will be unwise to pass these poems 
over unread. For the two long hexameter epistles 
contain, perhaps, the ripest thought of the poet on such 
eternal problems as those of art and science, art and 
nature, egoism and altruism, the state and the individual, 
the history and destiny of man. 

But the ultimate fame of Mr Bridges will depend 
almost entirely on his lyrics; for we need not stay to 
discuss the only other poems, which are neither dramas 
nor metrical experiments. These are his ‘ Erosand Psyche,’ 
an extremely pretty retelling of the story of Apuleius, 
showing often the strong influence of Keats in a certain 
delicate exquisiteness of handling; and ‘The Growth of 
Love,’ a series of sonnets, sometimes almost as difficult to 
disentangle as the most famous of their predecessors. 
They contain fine and significant things, of course; but 
one is not altogether surprised that the poet did not him- 
self desire to reprint them. Putting these aside, then, the 
rest of the work of Mr Bridges consists of lyrics, and is to 
be found in the five books of ‘Shorter Poems,” and in 
those called ‘New Poems’ and ‘ Later Poems.’ Here un- 
questionably the poet’s vital and permanent poetic 
achievement is to be sought. He grew up in an age 
when all the formative influences of poetry had long 
been setting in the lyrical direction, as indeed they stil -. 
in the main are; and, recluse as he has been, he not the } 
less belongs to his own time and bears its mark. The 
lyric is the putting into musical language of an emotional 
or imaginative experience which the poet has himself 
individually and personally gone through, but which he 
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recreates as a work of art, that is as something no 
longer merely individual but now also universal, a 
thing which is at once his own and the whole world’s, 
at once the accident of a moment in a single life, and 
a part of the eternal truth of all time and all existence. 
That is the ideal lyric, and the attempt at producing 
it has been the chief business of English poetry since 
Wordsworth and Shelley. Sometimes the universal 
aspect has been over-emphasised, as occasionally in 
Shelley, with the result of a certain emptiness and 
lack of vitality ; sometimes, as occasionally with Words- 
worth, the poet has been inclined: to lay too much 
stress on the momentary individual experience, with 
the result of exposing himself to the charge of trivi- 
ality. Poetry needs both philosophy and fact, but it 
can easily have too much of either. It is one of the 
merits of Mr Bridges that he has not forgotten either 
need. He has plenty of thought, but also plenty of 
observation and of a strong though quiet emotion. His 
thoughts are seen and felt; his facts felt and thought ; 
his emotions have an intellectual and even a sensuous 
element in them. He loves life almost as eagerly and 
realistically as Walt Whitman though not as universally : 
he has the moral earnestness of the best English tradition, 
of Milton and Wordsworth ; he has a Keats-like quickness 
of eye for all things curious and delicate and beautiful ; 
and he has an equipment of knowledge of art, science 
and literature possessed by none of these poets except 
Milton. What has he made of it all? What is his actual 
poetic achievement ? 

Well, it does not include any single poem of the first 
magnitude. He has done nothing which can be brought 
into comparison either for quantity or for quality with 
the principal works of the great nineteenth century 
poets. ‘Hyperion,’ ‘ Adonais, the Immortality Ode, the 
great parts of ‘The Prelude’ and ‘The Excursion,’ he 
never climbs to such altitudes as these ; nor can he remain 
- @f long on the highest points to which he does attain. His 
is a somewhat small voice of occasional intermittent 
utterance, incapable of the sustained flights of song 
which belong to men of higher and more continuous 
inspiration. No sane admiration of his work will deny 
that it is that of a minor poet. But within these limits 
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it may be said to be both fairly abundant and almost 
invariably of fine quality. Many poets who have left a 
few much greater things have not left half as many 
poems which their readers wish to get by heart as may 
be found in the seven books of Mr Bridges’ lyrics. Not 
many lyrics of the last thirty years are more often 
repeated by lovers of poetry than such things as, ‘I have 
loved flowers that fade,’ ‘ Since thou, O fondest and truest,’ 
‘I love all beauteous things,’ the great Eton Ode, the 
‘Nightingales, and the two wonderful poems over dead 
children, ‘I never shall love the snow again Since 
Maurice died,’ and ‘ Perfect little body without fault or 
stain on thee.’ And few poets have published so little 
that their readers wish away. If it is the business of 
poetry to give a new life to life itself, then the poetry 
which arises spontaneously in our minds as we go 
through the experiences which life brings with it is 
poetry that has the real thing in it. Not much stands 
that test better than the ‘Shorter Poems’ of Mr Bridges. 
To everyone who knows them they are for ever recurring, 
making some sight or sound encountered on our way a 
thing of more interest and significance than it would 
have been if we had never read that little volume. For 
foreigners the poet may suffer, as Wordsworth suffers, 
by his very English character, and still more by the 
almost exclusively English limitations of his landscape. 
But many inhabitants of this island, who have never 
left it, and for whom the rich Italian landscape of Shelley 
/ and Byron and Browning can never give more than that 
occasional and temporary satisfaction, which belongs to 
the escape from experienced truth, will find it an added 
source of gratitude to Mr Bridges that his birds and 
trees and flowers are familiar and their own. No poet, 
perhaps not even Wordsworth or Tennyson or Cowper, 
has done more to fill English fields and lanes with poetry. 
Mr Bridges has seen everything with a Whitmanlike 
simplicity, directness and modernity, yet he never forgets, 
as Whitman often forgets, that the taking of inventories 
is the business, not of a poet, but of an auctioneer. He 
touches nothing but what he has seen with more than the 
naked eye; what he can use to set up a current of poetic 
force which will flow between him and his readers, each 
feeling each. But within the limits from which art has 
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no wish to escape, how abundant he is, how fresh, how 
sincere! We walk by the seashore, and it is he who has 
made the sea poppy more for us than a yellow flower. 


‘A poppy grows upon the shore, 
Bursts her twin cup in summer late; 
Her leaves are glaucous-green and hoar, 
Her petals yellow, delicate. 


Oft to her cousins turns her thought, 
In wonder if they care that she 

Is fed with spray for dew, and caught 
By every gale that sweeps the sea. 


She has no lovers like the red, 

That dances with the noble corn: 

Her blossoms on the waves are shed, 
Where she stands shivering and forlorn.’ 


The thing is done; the flower which was merely a 
flower before is now also a creature of poetry, arousing 
memory, imagination, the sense of a really living world. 
The botanical facts about its shape and date and colour 
are observed and given as accurately as if the verses were 
Tennyson’s; the lightness and delicacy of handling are 
what Tennyson’s large and ornate manner could not 
give ; they look back to the young Keats or earlier still. 
The combination is Robert Bridges; and the result is a 
poem that connects the yellow poppy for ever with him, 
in the same way as the Small Celandine is connected with 
Wordsworth, the Daffodil with Wordsworth or Herrick, 
the Sensitive Plant with Shelley. 

Or take a. somewhat larger canvas covering a wider 
field, and crowded with curious charm of truthful detail. 
No one has ever made poetry for us of so many things 
we may see and hear on a late winter day in England. 


‘Hark to the merry birds, hark how they sing! 
Although ’tis not yet spring 
And keen the air; 
Hale Winter, half resigning ere he 80, 
Doth to his heiress shew 
His kingdom fair. 


In patient russet is his forest spread, 
All bright with bramble red, 
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With beechen moss 
And holly sheen: the oak silver and stark 
Sunneth his aged bark 
And wrinkled boss. 


But ’neath the ruin of the withered brake 
Primroses now awake 
From nursing shades : 
The crumpled carpet of the dry leaves brown 
Avails not to keep down 
The hyacinth blades. 


The hazel hath put forth his tassels ruffed ; 
The willow’s flossy tuft 
Hath slipped him free: 
The rose amid her ransacked orange hips 
Braggeth the tender tips 
Of bowers to be. 


A black rook stirs the branches here and there, 
Foraging to repair 
His broken home: 
And hark, on the ash boughs! Never thrush did sing 
Louder in praise of spring, 
When spring is come.’ 


Here, no doubt, the wealth of observation somewhat 
overweights the impetus of the poetry and makes its 
flight a little slow and heavy. The poet has not com- 
pletely transformed his abundant material. But no one 
who has the sense for poetic temperatures will fail to be 
conscious of the imaginative fire at work. The matter 
has not been brought to the red-hot heat in which it 
could be perfectly fused into the form which the poet 
designed for it. But the fire has been visibly at work ; 
and if the result is not a finished creation, it is at least a 
most stimulating sketch, showing, as a sketch may, a 
master’s firmness of line and a master’s eye for the 
essential truth of his subject. 

But more often he will let the imagination do its 
perfect work, as when, in the piece which begins, 


‘The storm is over, the land hushes to rest,’ 


after detailing a world of well-observed results of an 
autumnal storm, the poem comes back to the first note, 
Vol. 219.—No. 436. R 
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as fine poems, like music, so often do ; and the experience 
is made a vision by the last beautiful stanza : 


‘The day is done: the tired land looks for night: 
She prays to the night to keep 
In peace her nerves of delight: 
While silver mist upstealeth silently, 
And the broad cloud-driving moon in the clear sky 
Lifts o’er the firs her shining shield, 
And in her tranquil light 
Sleep falls on forest and field. 
Sée! sléep hath fallen: the trees are asleep: 
The night is come. The land is wrapt in sleep.’ 


This making of experiences into imaginative or 
spiritual visions, which is another way of trying to state 
the work of poetry, is done again and again unforgettably 
by Mr Bridges: visions of a winter sunrise : 

‘ Like what the shepherd sees 
On late mid-winter dawns, 
When thro’ the branched trees, 
O’er the white-frosted lawns, 
The huge unclouded sun, 
Surprising the world whist, 

Is all uprisen thereon, 
Golden with melting mist’: 


visions of night and morning, and the birds of night and 
morning, in May, as in the last stanza of ‘ Nightingales,’ 
which is perhaps the most beautiful of all his lyrics: 
‘ Alone, aloud in the raptured ear of men 
We pour our dark nocturnal secret ; and then, 
As night is withdrawn 
- From these sweet-springing meads and bursting boughs of 
May, 
Dream, while the innumerable choir of day 
Welcome the dawn :’ 


visions of the windmill and the miller, of the larks, of 
the ‘flame-throated robin on the topmost bough of the 
leafless oak,’ of the village church with its brass of the 
warrior with the sword 
*‘ Wherewith he led his men 

O’ersea, and smote to hell 

The astonisht Saracen, 

Nor doubted he did well :’ 
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of ‘the bold majestic dawns smooth, fair and lovely,’ for 
whose laureate honours he challenges Swinburne and Mr 
Kipling, of the pinks in his garden, sending the poet back 
to Herrick as he tells himself how 


‘Their dazzling snows forth-bursting soon 
Will lade the idle breath of June: 
And waken thro’ the fragrant night 
To steal the pale moonlight’ : 


of the winter evening, where the poet is entirely himself, 
at once a realist and a mystic, like so many imaginative 
men of to-day : 


‘The clouds have left the sky, 
The wind hath left the sea, 
The half-moon up on high 
Shrinketh her face of dree. 


She lightens on the comb 

Of leaden waves, that roar 
And thrust their hurried foam 
Up on the dusky shore. 


Behind the western bars 

The shrouded day retreats, 
And unperceived the stars 
Steal to their sovran seats. 


And whiter grows the foam, 
The small moon lightens more ; 
And as I turn me home, 

My shadow walks before.’ 


These, and a hundred more, must be at this moment 
the occasional companions of readers of poetry, who, as 
they walk about England, find their eyes and ears and 
imaginations confronted by the same birds and flowers, 
the same slow rivers, white shores and windy downs as 
have met Mr Bridges, and find also that the inarticulate 
something, which vaguely stirs within them at these 
experiences, takes delight in discovering its formed 
expression in some poem of his. It is only occasionally 
that he travels quite outside our island ; as in that fine 
voyage of imagination which he takes in pursuit of the 
ship he is watching from the English coast : 


‘ Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding.’ 
R 2 
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It has that note of a personal experience in astrange but 
intensely real and vividly seen country which recalls 
Whitman; but it has also a sense of form, a craftsman- 
ship about it of which Whitman knew nothing, though 
he had now and then his supreme moments when he 
could get all its results with the divine unconsciousness 


of genius. 


‘I there before thee, in the country that well thou knowest, 
Already arrived am inhaling the odorous air: 

I watch thee enter unerringly where thou goest, 
And anchor queen of the strange shipping there, 
Thy sails for awnings spread, thy masts bare: 

Nor is aught from the foaming reef to the snow-capped, 


grandest 
Peak, that is over the feathery palms more fair 
Than thou, so upright, so stately, and still thou standest.’ 


Mr Bridges is as sincere, as observant, as interested as 
Whitman ; he cannot be as ‘naive’ as that child of nature. 
For he is himself a child of a great many other things 
beside nature—of art, science, learning, of the great 
tradition of two thousand years of literature; and he 
bears some features of all of them in his face. No poet 
except Tennyson can compare with him in knowledge of 
the scientific movement of hisday. Heisfull of botanical, 
biological, and astronomical facts and allusions. He will 
write a poem of ‘ Wintry Delights,’ and exhibit the joy of 
life as arising not only from art, nature, and the human 
affections, but from the sciences exploring all fields of 
knowledge; and will go through them, geology, astronomy, 
chemistry, anthropology, medicine, and say things worth 
hearing about them all. But above all, of course, he has 
loved and studied art, and especially the two that are so 
often estranged, the ‘sphere-born harmonious sisters, 
voice and verse’! Many poets, and not the least musical, 
Tennyson and Swinburne, for instance, have been totally 
ignorant of music; Mr Bridges is a student of music as 
well asof metre. Thisis one of the many ways in which he 
looks back to Milton. Both areas sensitive to the beauty of 
the art of inarticulate sounds in which they are amateurs 
as to that of the art of words in which they are pro- 
fessionals. Both evidently feel a responsibility of artistic 
conscience for every verse they write, and for the place 
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they have given to each word that is found in it. Both 
love to make their own art speak of the art which is 
not their own. ‘Comus,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ ‘ Allegro,’ ‘ Penseroso,’ 
‘Paradise Lost,’ all have their great passages about 
music. It seems as if for Milton, passion, holiness, 
imagination, ecstasy, Paradise, all found their perfect 
freedom in music. There seems to be something of the 
same feeling in Mr Bridges, too, as when in his fine ‘Ode 
to Music’ he calls upon her to draw near ‘in joyous 
ravishment of mystery,’ 


‘ With heavenly echo of thoughts, that dreaming lie 
Chain’d in unborn oblivion drear.,’ 


But lover of music as he is, and evidently rejoicing to pay 
his tribute to such masters of the art as Mozart and 
Purcell and Joachim, yet it is much more often the music 
of nature than of art which comes into his poetry. Few 
poets have been more delicately sensitive to the pleasures 
of sound. In one of his poems he gives a curious list of 
sounds which his ear holds affectionately in its treasure- 
house of memory. Few or none of them are things rare 
or recondite ; we can all have them if we will. Here as 
elsewhere the point in which the poet differs: from the 
rest of us is that he hears with his ear and more than his 
ear, what we are hardly conscious of hearing at all; that 
he makes a joy that lives and lasts of what is for most 
men only an unnoticed experience that passes away; and 
that he can utter what we at best can only feel. He tells 
in this poem of a song that ‘ was born’ to him and chose 
for itself a melody ‘that arose of all fair sounds that I 
love’: 
‘ And I knew not whether 
From waves of rustling wheat it was, 
Recoveringly that pass: 


Or a hum of bees in the queenly robes of the lime: 
Or a descant in pairing time 

Of warbling birds: or watery bells 
Of rivulets in the hills: 


Or whether on blazing downs a high lark’s hymn 
Alone in the azure dim: 

Or a sough of pines, when the midnight wold 
Is solitary and cold; 
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Or a lapping river-ripple all day chiding 
The bow of my wherry gliding 

Down Thames, between his flowery shores 
Re-echoing to the oars: 


Or anthem notes, wherever in archéd quires 
The unheeded music twires, 

And, centuries by, to the stony shade 
Flies following and to fade: 


Or a homely prattle of children’s voices gay 
’Mong garden joys at play: 

Or a sundown chaunting of solemn rooks: 
Or memory of my books, 


Which hold the words that poets in many a tongue 
To the irksome world have sung: 

Or the voice, my happy lover, of thee 
Now separated from me.’ 


Such verses as these are not Mr Bridges’ finest work, 
of course; but they help to illustrate his temperament, 
which is that of the scholar, the observer, the artist, the 
lover of all fine experiences of body, mind and soul. 
This enables him to unite many things seldom found 
together. He is at once very traditional. and. very 
modern: very Christian in tone and sympathy, and 
unflinchingly sincere in accepting the discovered truths 
of science and philosophy which have made ‘antediluvian 
idols’ of the ‘tomes of Aquinas’ and the ‘ vain paradoxes 
of Austin’: a man who likes at one moment to see things 
exactly as they are, and at another to see them as they 
come to us in the slowly built-up shape, in the slowly 
arranged harmony of colours, which is their inheritance 
at the hands of a hundred artists and poets. This was 
Milton’s temperament too, enabling him to unite, as no 
one else ever did, all the Renaissance with all Puritanism ; 
only, of course, he added to it supreme genius, which no 
one will claim for Mr Bridges.’ Great as the scholar and 
artist were in Milton, they were altogether transcended 
by the overwhelming and all-pervading greatness of 
poetic genius. In Mr Bridges the scholar, the artist, the 
thinker, contend on less unequal terms with the poet. 

Yet the poet here, as always, where he really exists 
at all, is the dominant element, using the others, not 
used by them. And he shows himself in places where 
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they scarcely come in at all. Wordsworth used to say 
that the business of poetry consisted not so much in 
stating new truths as in giving old truths a new value 
and a new life; and certainly a large part of his poetic 
greatness lies in the power with which he acted upon 
this doctrine in his own work. So with Mr Bridges, in his 
different way. It is not the man of science, the artist, 
the master of metre, the thinker, the student of nature, 
who is the author of that class of his poems which is, 
perhaps, even finer than the lyrics inspired by English 
landscape. They belong to a more primitive order of 
things, before men were so greatly moved by trees and 
flowers, storms and sunsets, as to make them the primary 
subject of works of art; when the activity of the critical 
intellect had hardly begun ; when love and religion, the 
most ancient and universal, were also the only interests 
that distinguished man from the brutes, and almost the 
only subjects of his poetry and art. Of one primitive 
subject indeed, that of fighting, Mr Bridges has little to 
say. His Achilles is a boy who has never seen a battle: 
and the Peace Ode, ‘Matres Dolorosae,’ and the Ode in 
memory of Old Etonians, which were his contribution to 
the poetry of the South African War, are certainly not 
among his happiest efforts. He tells no tales of heroes 
or warriors ancient or modern. Only once, perhaps, in 
the other and far greater Eton Ode, one of his noblest 
productions, does he strike the heroic note of soldiership, 
when he calls. upon the boys to look forward to their 
future lives: 

‘Then to the world let shine your light, 

Children in play be lions in fight, 

And match with red immortal deeds 

The victory that made ring the meads.’ 


But to the other two most ancient of all poetic themes 
he returns again and again. In his own way, of course; 
in a mood and manner very far away from that of the 
primitive man ; in the mood of a man who has thought as 
well as felt, who can no longer be the slave of mere 
passion or mere superstition and yet knows still that love 
and religion are the greatest things that have ever come 
into human life. Love is everywhere in his poetry. 
Sometimes, it is true, the love poems (‘ Dear lady, when 
thou frownest,’ ‘I will not let thee go’) seem to be little 
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more than literary exercises in an outworn poetic fashion. 
But these are early attempts. The latter books are full 
of things that ring with truth as well as beauty. It is 
indeed one special kind of love that inspires him. He 
has no Swinburnian or other affectations of reviving the 
worship of Aphrodite Pandemos. His love is one that 
unites souls as well as bodies. Only once, I think, in all 
his poems does he deal expressly with the old primitive 
Eros: and then it is to ask him, 


‘Why hast thou nothing in thy face? 


Surely thy body is thy mind, 

For in thy face is nought to find, 

Only thy soft unchristen’d smile, 

That shadows neither love nor guile, 
But shameless will and power immense, 
In secret sensuous innocence.’ 


For Mr Bridges, a man of Northern race and Northern 
gravity of manners, with centuries of Teutonic blood 
and Christian morals in him, love has to be a great deal 
more than a naked instinct. 


‘Since we loved,—(the earth that shook 
As we kissed, fresh beauty took)— 
Love hath been as poets paint, 

Life as heaven is to a saint; 


All my joys my hope excel, 

All my work hath prosper’d well, 
All my songs have happy been, 
O my love, my life, my queen.’ 


Here is no lack of passion assuredly ; but it is a passion 
that has filled with fire the whole of life and not the 
senses only. There is another thing too. The best love 
poems of Mr Bridges are very modern; they give the 
impression of an actual experience which has been lived 
through: and it is a kind of experience which is far 
commoner in our own than in earlier generations, the 
experience of love as a source not only of rapture but 
also of a new wisdom and a new power of life which 
could not have been without it. Highly civilised ages 
tend to lose much of the spontaneity and universality of 
primitive love: and yet, like art or religion, or any other 
high human achievement, love welcomes and requires 
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the highest attainable standard of life in those who 
exhibit its working. It may then have more obstacles 
to contend against, but when it gets its way perfectly 
with a man and a woman whose civilisation is a reality 
and a whole, the result is a greater thing than it could 
be when it owed its origin only to accident and the 
senses, and ran its course without touching more than 
a fragment of the lives of the lovers. So Mr Bridges is 
able to shake off all that traditional silliness and un- 
reality which is an irritating presence in all but the very 
best of the Elizabethan and Jacobean love poetry, and 
makes much of it the most tedious reading in the world. 
When the mind and imagination are themselves playing 
a part in the business of love, they find their own natural 
utterance; and instead of forced extravagances of com- 
pliment and despair, which leave the reader weary and 
unconvinced, we get such stanzas as : 


‘So sweet love seemed that April morn, 
When first we kissed beside the thorn, 
So strangely sweet, it was not strange 
We thought that love could never change. 


But I can tell—let truth be told— 
That love will change in growing old; 
Though day by day is nought to see, 
So delicate his motions be. 


And in the end ’twill come to pass 
Quite to forget what once he was, 
Nor even in fancy to recall 

The pleasure that was all in all. 


His little spring, that sweet we found, 
So deep in summer floods is drowned, 
I wonder, bathed in joy complete, 

How love so young could be so sweet.’ 


That is the love which occupies the whole of life and, 
when life draws to an end, can face the inevitable parting 
in words which recall the old age of Landor in everything 
except in the happiness to which they look back: 


‘When Death to either shall come,— 
I pray it be first to me,— 
Be happy as ever at home, 
If so, as J wish, it be, 
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Possess thy heart, my own; 

And sing to the child on thy knee, 
Or read to thyself alone 

The songs that I made for thee.’ 


So with the manner in which Mr Bridges handles 
religion, if we include in the meaning of that word all 
the aspirations and activities inspired in man by the 
faith that there is in the world something higher and 
greater than himself, that he is in touch with eternal 
forces and eternal possibilities, and that these are 
especially related to the moral and spiritual parts of his 
nature. In ‘Wintry Delights’ his most philosophical, 
though not his most poetic treatment of these problems, 
he declares that man is external nature’s superior and 
judge: ' 


‘Turn our thought for a while to the symphonies of Bee- | 
thoven, f 

Or the rever’d preludes of mighty Sebastian ; Is there 
One work of Nature’s contrivance beautiful as these ?’ 


Man ‘as an artist born’ is ‘impell’d to devise a religion’; | 
and by some cause which is ‘an unsolv’d mystery’ to 


choose the most beautiful for his art, and the best that § 
he can imagine for his faith and truth. 


‘Truth to the soul is merely the best that mind can imagine.’ 


So ‘man is Nature’s judge and tearful accuser’; | 
though Nature still has the ready reply, ‘ Fool, and who 
made thee?’ a reply which seems to point back to the } 
‘unsolv’d mystery’ or to some Power above both man | 
and Nature who foresees and prepares the ultimate J 
harmony between Nature’s apparently indifferent force } 
and man’s artistic and moral conscience. But all this is } 
matter which poetry can scarcely handle without an 
excessive infusion of philosophy or theology. Her | 
happier business is with the primitive instinct of worship 
which no questionings will ever kill. 


‘O golden Sun, whose ray 
My path illumineth : 
Light of the circling day, 
Whose night is birth and death: 
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That dost not stint the prime 
Of wise and strong, nor stay 

The changeful ordering time, 
That brings their sure decay: 


Now with resplendent flood 
Gladden my waking eyes, 
And stir my slothful blood 
To joyous enterprise. 


Arise, arise, as when 

At first God said Licut BE! 
That He might make us men 
With eyes His light to see. 


Scatter the clouds that hide 
The face of heaven, and show 
Where sweet Peace doth abide, 
Where Truth and Beauty grow. 


Awaken, cheer, adorn, 

Invite, aspire, assure 

The joys that praise thy morn, 
The toil thy noons mature: 


And soothe the eve of day, 
That darkens back to death ; 
O golden Sun, whose ray 
Our path illumineth !’ 


Could there be a finer instance of the continuity of 
the human spirit? Here is a hymn to the Sun, which, in 
the unquoted even more than in the quoted verses, gives 
all the primitive man’s joy in the great source of light 
and warmth: yet gives it transformed by all that so 
many centuries of Christianity have written indelibly on 
our minds: gives it in language and in a verse which 
belong to to-day and yet have still about them more than 
a little flavour of an august tradition of thought and 
speech, to which the great Latin hymns and the noble 
English version of the Bible, and much else, have made 
their contributions. Part of the greatness of poetry lies 
in its power to hold together in one the fleeting and 
changing generations of men. The greatest lines of any 
great poet are found centuries after his death to have 
meanings of which he dreamt dimly, if at all; and the 
poem of to-day may awaken in us ancient memories that 
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still sleep in our blood, seldom conscious of themselves, 
but yet not quite extinct, capable still, after so many 
generations, of coming once more to the surface of things 
and playing a brief part in a world strangely altered 
from that of their beginning. So in this little poem the 
discerning ear can hear, behind the voice of the man of 
our own day, those of the primitive man, the Roman, 
and finally the Christian of many ages and ways of 
thinking, Greek, Latin and Anglican. 

Mr Bridges has himself edited a book of hymns for a 
country parish church, and one or two of his own hymns 
have been inserted in the ‘English Hymnal,’ the most 
recent book of the kind and the best. But, of course, the 
best of this religious poems stand a little outside the 
limits imposed on hymn books used in churches. In 
nearly all cases these seem not only to include bad verse, 
bad theology and immoral religion, but to have a clear 
prejudice against poetry. Yet where can fitter words be 
found to put into the mouths of young men at a 
University church, or indeed anywhere else, than these 
four verses of Mr Bridges ? 

*O youth whose hope is high, 
Who dost to Truth aspire, 
Whether thou live or die, 

O look not back nor tire. 


‘Thou that art bold to fly 
Through tempest, flood and fire, 
Nor dost not shrink to try 

Thy heart in torments dire: 


If thou canst Death defy, 
If thy Faith is entire, 

Press onward, for thine eye 
Shall see thy heart’s desire. 


Beauty and love are nigh, 
And with their deathless quire 
Soon shall thine eager cry 
Be numbered and expire.’ 


Mr Bridges can make no claim to a place among the 
greatest religious poets. People to whom the peculiar | 
ecstasy of religion is a real experience, who have known 
it as a thing going quite beyond the almost universal 
instincts of duty, worship and love, will ask for something 
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that he cannot give. They will find what they want in 
Coventry Patmore or Francis Thompson, both of whom 
united religious with poetic genius. But most men know 
nothing of that amazing experience which for those who 
know it seems to make all else seem insignificant. For 
the majority a less ecstatic note awakens a quicker and 
truer echo. Their faith, such as it is, must be made out 
of their experiences, out of what they have accomplished 
and received in life as they have lived it. They need 
not deny that a life of ecstasy may be an actual 
experience too; but it is not theirs. They have to 
treasure their rare moments of vision. Ordinarily, 
perhaps, as Mr Bridges puts it in his fine poem on Joy, 
they find life dark, its problems difficult, its issues 
doubtful. ; 
‘ And heaven and all the stable elements 

That guard God’s purpose mock us, though the mind 

Be spent in searching: for his old intents 

We see were never for our joy designed : 

They shine as doth the bright sun on the blind, 

Or like his pension’d stars, that hymn above 

His praise, but not toward us, that God is love. 


Then comes the happy moment: not a stir 

In any tree, no portent in the sky: 

The morn doth neither hasten nor defer, 

The morrow hath no name to call it by, 

But life and joy are one,—we know not why,— 
As though our very blood long breathless lain 
Had tasted of the breath of God again.’ 


And once experienced, it must be firmly grasped, 
retained, made a fortress of faith, a fountain of life. 


‘But, O most blesséd truth, for truth thou art, 
Abide thou with me till my life shall end. 
Divinity hath surely touehed my heart, 

I have possessed more joy than earth can lend: 
I may attain what time shall never spend. 
Only let not my duller days destroy 

The memory of thy witness and my joy.’ 


One of the greatest living religious thinkers has laid 
stress on the three independent schemes of value, those of 
truth, beauty, and goodness, as constituting the great 
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source of natural revelation, and suggesting the faith that, 
as each is absolute, all are ultimately one. This is, of 
course, in substance the ancient Platonic doctrine ; and 
it is curious to see how living Plato remains even to-day ; 
and to observe Mr Bridges recalling in noble verse the 
same great argument which the Dean of St Paul's has 
restated in his lectures. 


‘Gird on thy sword, O man, thy strength endue, 
In fair desire thine earth-born joy renew. 
Live thou thy life beneath the making sun 
Till Beauty, Truth, and Love in thee are one. 


Thro’ thousand ages hath thy childhood run: 
On timeless ruin hath thy glory been : 

From the forgotten night of love’s fordone 
Thou risest in the dawn of hopes unseen. 


Higher and higher shall thy thoughts aspire, 
Unto the stars of heaven, and pass away, 
And earth renew the buds of thy desire 

In fleeting blooms of everlasting day. 


Thy work with beauty crown, thy life with love: 
Thy mind with truth uplift to God above: 

For whom all is, from whom was all begun, 

In whom all Beauty, Truth, and Love are one.’ 


What a virility of soul there is in it, what a Roman 
manliness, simplicity and strength! It has not, of course, 
the imaginative power of Crashaw’s ‘Saint Theresa’ or 
Thompson’s ‘ Dead Cardinal’; but genius at its highest 
has always been a strange mixture of sanity and ecstasy, 
and some of those who have had most of it would feel 
more kinship with the noble sanity of Bridges than with 
the ecstatic fires of Thompson or Crashaw. Thedistinction 
is the old one; the gift of Crashaw and Thompson is the 
rarer gift: they add to life’s possibilities a new and strange 
element into which few will enter. Mr Bridges, on the 
other hand, does a wider work with a plainer endowment, 
touching to new life and higher energy the most ancient 
and universal of the hopes and loves of man. 

There lies his special strength. Only those who have 
an actual or imaginative understanding of Christianity 
will ever appreciate such a poet as Francis Thompson. 
But there is no one who has not himself gone through 
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some of the experiences which lie at the root of 
Mr Bridges’ poems of Nature, Love, and Religion. He 
brings to each the questioning insight, the fearless sincerity, 
the untiring observation of our own day; but to each he 
also brings the sense of a great tradition of human 
thought and feeling, and of himself as only one of a 
great company drawn from ail ages and all peoples. So 
there are two sides to the impression he makes on his 
readers. On the one hand, every new reading of his 
poetry strengthens the impression of the -poet as a 
strongly marked individuality, as a man who is definitely 
and all through his life increasingly himself and no one 
else. Onthe other, he reminds his readers of many of his 
predecessors, men, some of them, so unlike himself; of 
Herrick sometimes, of Shelley now and then, of Tennyson 
occasionally, oftener of Wordsworth, oftener still perhaps 
of Milton, and again of Keats. He often, too, recalls the 
Latin poets, especially Catullus, and the Greeks, especially 
the choruses of the tragedians. Yet the dominant note 
is a modern one, and it is a modern poet more than 
anyone else who is recalled by the last word of his 
shorter poems. It is with a brave stoicism, one of 
action and not merely of endurance, like that of 
Carducci’s last poems, that he gathers his heart together 
» face the inevitable end. 


‘ Weep not to-day : why should this sadness be? 
Learn in present fears 
To o’ermaster those tears 
That unhindered conquer thee. 


Think on thy past valour, thy future praise: 
Up, sad heart, nor faint 
In ungracious complaint, 
Or a prayer for better days. 


Daily thy life shortens, the grave’s dark peace 
Draweth surely nigh, 
When good-night is good-bye; 
For the sleeping shall not cease. 


Fight, to be found fighting: nor far away 
Deem, nor strange thy doom. 
Like this sorrow ’twill come, 


And the day will be to-day.’ 
JOHN BAILEY. 





Art. 183.—THE MARCONI AFFAIR. 


1, Reports from the Select Committee on Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph Company, Limited, Agreement [152]. 
Published as a special supplement to ‘ The Times,’ June 
14, 1913. 

2. Debates in the House of Commons. ‘Times,’ October 12, 
1912, June 19 and 20, 1913. 


THE circumstances under which the now notorious agree- 
ment between the British Government and the Marconi 
Company was negotiated, the story of the promotion, 
culmination, and collapse of the great Marconi boom, and 
the still more astounding story of the part played in one 
department of that boom by three of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, have been brought before the public in three 
Special Reports from a Select Committee, in some 1500 | 
pages of Bluebook, in 350 columns of Hansard, and in 
countless thousands of columns of print. The publication 
of these Reports, and the debates upon them in the | 
House of Commons, afford the possibility of forming a | 
final judgment on the whole affair which has hitherto 
been wanting. 

As regards the main facts, at any rate, we may assume 
them to be known to our readers. We are free then t4 
proceed straight to the point and ask what precisely i 
was that the Attorney-General, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Chief Patronage Secretary were doing 
when in April of last year they embarked upon their 
‘investment’ in the shares of the American Marconi 
Company, what was the real nature of their transactions 
and in what sense and how far were they in any way 
improper or unbecoming ? 

Let us look first at the bare facts, entirely divested 
of any question of Ministers’ motives or of their realisa- } 
tion of what they were doing. The three Ministers | 
concerned undoubtedly took part in a Stock Exchange 
gamble, which Lord Robert Cecil’s report with justice 
stigmatised as scandalous. At any rate, as regards the | 
original 10,000 shares, bought by Sir Rufus Isaacs, they | 
took part in it as ‘insiders’ exploiting the ignorance of 
the public. In this respect alone the conduct of Ministers | 
was, to use the mildest word, unbecoming. But that, | 
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after all, is the least grave of the criticisms to which their 
transactions are open. Much more serious is the fact 
that the subject matter of their speculative dealings were 
the shares of a company so intimately bound up with and 
so dependent upon the parent Marconi Company, both in 
actual fact and in Stock Exchange opinion, as those of 
the American company. Every objection, on the score 
of the danger of a conflict between Ministerial duty and 
private interest, which could be urged against the 
purchase by Ministers of English Marconi shares while 
the contract was still pending, really applies with almost 
equal force to the purchase of the American shares. 
Could anything be more fatal to public honesty than to 
lay down a rule that public servants, while not allowed 
to speculate in the shares of a company contracting with 
the Government, should be free to speculate to their 
hearts’ content in any shares, however closely affected by 
the contract, so long as they belong to a technically 
distinct company ? 

But the gravest feature of the whole business is that 
Ministers entered upon their speculations on advice and 
special information given them by the Managing Director 
of a Company engaged in securing from the Government 
a contract of immense importance to that company and 
to all its subsidiaries. No form of bribery is more easily 
accepted or more difficult to detect than the giving of a 
Stock Exchange ‘tip’; and none, consequently, needs to be 
more anxiously guarded against in our publiclife. Nothing 
has been more significant of the refusal of Ministers and 
their friends to face the real nature of the transactions 
in which they took part than the exaggerated distinction 
which they have throughout attempted to draw between 
the mistaken charge made or implied in certain papers, 
that they had speculated in English Marconi shares on 
official information—a charge which they have repeatedly 
described as the gravest and most offensive that could 
possibly be made—and the facts which they themselves 
have admitted and profess to regard as venial indiscre- 
tions. There is no essential distinction in impropriety 
between the two. If anything, for a Minister to 
speculate on information received from a contractor is 
worse than speculating on information received in the 
ordinary course of his official work as a Minister. The 
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latter speculation may only be known to the Minister 
himself ; the former places him in a position of obligation 
and creates a tacit but none the less definite expectation 
of favours to be rendered in return. In this case the 
favour was a double one. Ministers not only acted on 
the valuable information given, but they secured a further 
substantial advantage in buying the shares at 2. It is 
true that these shares were not bought from the con- 
tractor directly. But they were known to have come 
from him, and the intervention of Mr Harry Isaacs no 
more altered the essential features of the transaction as 
regards Sir Rufus Isaacs than his own intervention did as 
regards the other Ministers. After all, the test of the 
impropriety of any transaction is the facility with which 
it could lend itself to corruption; and the use of the 
intermediary is as old as the history of corruption itself. 
That Ministers were guilty of the gravest impropriety 
is the only verdict that can be passed on the facts as 
they now stand disclosed. That they could not have 
realised all these facts as plainly as they have been here 
set forth is obvious. But that they were as fatuously 
innocent as they have since made themselves out to be is 
frankly incredible. We are asked to believe that Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, with all his varied experience of Stock 
Exchange transactions, had no sort of notion of the kind 
of market operation this American Marconi issue was to 
be. We are asked to believe that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was under the impression that he was making 
an “investment” when, with no spare money available to 
invest, he took up shares in a company which had never 
paid a dividend, and was only induced by a totally unfore- 
seen rise to dispose within afew days of seven-eighths of his 
holding at a profit of over 60 per cent. We are asked to 
believe that, when Sir Rufus Isaacs took the 10,000 shares 
from his brother, he assumed that he was just in the 
position of any ordinary member of the public, and might 
equally well have bought them through his broker and 
advised his colleagues to do the same. We are asked to 
believe that a mere assurance that the American Marconi 
Company did not participate in the dividends of the 
parent company was sufficient to convince the Attorney- 
General that there was no connexion between the, two 
companies and no harm in buying American. Marconi 
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shares; and that the possibility of any other connexion, 
whether of operating interest, financial dependence, 
or Stock Exchange sympathy, never occurred to him. 
We are asked to believe that, having felt doubts as 
to the propriety of buying shares from his brother 
Godfrey, he had no shadow of doubt in buying the very 
same shares when they had passed into the possession of 
another brother. We are asked to believe that none of 
the Ministers concerned was aware that the acceptance of 
a tender in general terms is not the same thing as an 
agreement completed and ratified by Parliament. We 
cannot believe these things; the strain on the public 
credulity is too great. We are quite prepared to admit 
that Ministers did not realise at the time the full 
impropriety of their conduct. But they must have 
known that they were sailing very close to the wind. 

Even granting the most childlike innocence on the 
part of Ministers, admitting that the Attorney-General’s 
mind was as free from doubt in taking those shares 
and distributing them amongst his colleagues, as is 
a schoolboy’s when he receives a cake from home and 
gives slices to his chums, that does not affect the 
intrinsic impropriety of their conduct. The rules and 
traditions of public life and of the public service have 
decided that, in such’matters, the test lies in the act, and 
that the motive can at most be a mitigating circumstance. 
After all, motive is a matter beyond proof or disproof. 
Francis Bacon never admitted, nor was ever proved to 
have had, any corrupt intention. He claimed that he had 
never received gifts unless the cause had already been 
settled, or was in his opinion already settled—just as 
Ministers now claim that the contract was, so tar as 
they knew, virtually settled before they bought their 
shares. But he admitted the justice of his punishment: 
‘I was the justest judge that was in England these 
fifty years, but it was the justest censure in Parliament 
that was these two hundred years.’ The Indian Penal 
Code in its provision against corruption on the part of 
public servants makes the mere acceptance of ‘any 
valuable thing’ without adequate consideration an 
offence punishable with fine. or imprisonment. without 
regard to motive. Our own ‘Prevention of Corruption’ 
Act, 1906, enacts: 

s2 
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‘That a present in money or kind given by traders or con- 
tractors to agents or employers is a misdemeanour on the 
part of both giver and receiver, and is punishable by fine or 
imprisonment.’ 


But an even closer parallel is supplied by this very 
same Marconi business. In December 1911 a Mr Taylor, 
a subordinate Post Office official, bought thirty English 
Marconi shares, an investment which he had long been 
contemplating. He had never met Mr Godfrey Isaacs or 
received advice from him or from anybody. He stated 
that at the time of the purchase he was under the 
impression that the contract was not going through. 
Such influence as he did possess was directed to urging 
the merits of the Poulsen system. When the Marconi 
tender was accepted, he saw that he might be called upon 
to give technical advice on the specifications, and he 
accordingly sold his shares. The Postmaster-General, 
when the facts were laid before him, fully accepted Mr 
Taylor’s declaration as to the innocence of his motives. 
But he dismissed that consideration briefly by saying that, 
if it had been otherwise, ‘Mr Taylor’s retention in the 
public service would have been impossible. He then 
proceeded to point out that Mr Taylor, ‘ in his position, 
ought to appreciate that such investments were not 
permissible ’"—a curious contrast to the claim made by 
Sir Rufus Isaacs in the recent debate that ‘itis nota 
question of what you ought to have inquired into’—and 
that ‘ action such as his is wholly contrary to the tradi- 
tion and practice of the Civil Service, and could not fail, 
if it became usual, profoundly to impair public confidence 
in its integrity.’ In view of twenty-four years of ‘ honour- 
able and very efficient service, and of his admitted 
innocence of intention, Mr Taylor was not expelled but 
only degraded to a lower rank and a lower salary. It is 
true that Mr Taylor invested in English Marconi shares. 
But is it conceivable that his conduct would have been 
regarded as a venial indiscretion if he had made profitable 
speculations, of any kind, on the advice of either Mr Godfrey 
Isaacs or of the Poulsen Company’s representative, or had 
procured, at special prices, shares which he kneworiginally 
came from one of the competing contractors ? 

Whatever view the three Ministers may have taken 
of the propriety of their transactions, they were not left 
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long in doubt as to their unwisdom. Within a few 
weeks the whole City was buzzing with rumours that 
Ministers had been ‘up to the neck in the Marconi 
gamble.’ It is hard to see what else could have been 
expected. Here were seven separate Stock Exchange 
transactions involving a total of something like 45,000/. 
bought and sold, not to speak of an apparently con- 
tinuous succession of telephone messages and telegrams. 
There was no pretence at concealment. Ministers, in 
fact, not only gave orders, but, as Mr MacMaster pointed 
out in the debate on June 18, began by simply and 
somewhat gratuitously telephoning to their brokers to 
say that they were ‘interested in American Marconis.’ 
The editor of the ‘Financial News’ in his evidence 
expressed the view that it was those interested in 
supporting Marconi shares who spread the rumours, and 
even suggested that the real originator was Mr Godfrey 
Isaacs himself. However that may be, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the rumours which spread and 
multiplied and crystallised into every sort of definite and 
inaccurate story originated directly from the Ministerial 
speculations. There may have been gossip as to general 
Government favouritism towards the Marconi Company 
before then. But the only definite evidence of earlier 
rumours as to Ministerial speculations, that of Mr Harry 
Isaacs, is confuted by its inherent incredibility. For it 
assumes that Mr Harry Isaacs, though he knew of these 
baseless slanders, said nothing of them to his brother 
when he was pressing him to buy Marconi shares. In 
any case—and this is a vital point in judging the 
subsequent conduct of Ministers—if there were such 
earlier rumours, Ministers had not heard of them, and 
consequently had no reason for believing that the 
rumours which reached them originated from any other 
cause than the amply sufficient one of their own unwise 
conduct. 

Before the end of July the rumours found publicity in 
the Press. In the ‘Eye Witness,’ a small journal which 
represented the independent and erratic views of Mr 
Belloc and Mr Chesterton, the whole Marconi contract 
was, in language of unmeasured denunciation, declared 
to be a corrupt bargain. In the ‘Outlook’ Mr W. R. 
Lawson wrote a series of articles on the contract and on 
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Marconi finance, in which there were several references 
to the rumours in circulation; and these were repeated 
by him in an article in the October number of the 
‘National Review.’ The references were studiously 
vague, but their implication was that Ministers had 
probably been guilty of the impropriety of speculating in 
shares of the parent Marconi Company. In so far as 
Ministers had been speculating improperly, the charge 
was true in substance. In so far as it indicated a par- 
ticular kind of improper speculation, viz. on official 
information, it was inaccurate. Yet this inaccuracy—for 
it is nothing more—has been worked up by Ministers and 
their friends into a tremendous grievance, and treated as 
part of a monstrous campaign of unfounded calumny, 
wholly disconnected, in everything but the mere coin- 
cidence of the name Marconi, with the trifling error of 
discretion which they have since incidentally admitted. 
And even opponents of the Government seem, judging by 
the debate, to have hesitated to expose the unreality and 
insincerity of this counter-demonstration. 

The errant Ministers were now in a serious quandary. 
The persistence and extent of these rumours in the City 
and in society, and their appearance in the public Press, 
were calculated to inflict grave injury not only on them- 
selves and the Government to which they belonged but 
on the whole of British public life. It was their duty to 
put a stop to them without delay. The facts were com- 
municated—not, indeed, sufficiently fully or frankly—to 
the Prime Minister and to the Postmaster-General before 
the end of July 1912. If, in the opinion of the Prime 
Minister, the dealings of Ministers in American Marconi 
shares were only a venial indiscretion, it was obviously 
his wisest course to secure, either in the House of 
Commons or in the Law Courts, the immediate publica- 
tion of the facts, which would, there and then, both 
explain and dissipate the fabric of misleading rumour 
which had grown up. If, on the other hand, he took a 
serious view of these dealings, then he was bound, in the 
most explicit fashion, to dissociate his Government from 
the grave error into which individual members of it had 
fallen. Neither course was adopted, and, after a last 
desperate effort on the part of the Postmaster-General to 
rush through the contract on the closing day of the 
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summer session and thus avoid further discussion and 
enquiry, the matter was allowed to drift till the autumn. 

The moment the House of Commons met in October, 
Ministers were given an opportunity for ‘a frank state- 
ment. They rejected it. Knowing, as they must have 
done, the true origin not only of the more or less precise 
charges which had appeared in print, but of the general 
disquiet which affected the House of Commons, they pre- 
ferred to conceal it, at any rate for the time being. They 
made declarations or interjections which, to quote Lord 
Robert Cecil’s report, ‘even if on a careful scrutiny they 
can be seen to refer only to the specific charge of having 
bought British Marconi shares, were calculated to convey 
an impression, and did in fact generally convey an im- 
pression, that none of them had had any interest, direct or 
indirect, in Marconi shares of any kind.’ It is difficult to 
read into those declarations any other purpose than that 
of disposing of the rumours if possible, while at the same 
time keeping within the limits of verbally correct 
statement if the facts about ;the American Marconi 
transactions should, after all, have to be disclosed. 

The Select Committee on the Marconi agreement 
forthwith assembled and issued a notice to all who had 
information to give to communicate with the Chairman. 
Neither the Prime Minister, nor any of the other Ministers 
who knew, complied with the invitation. The Ministers 
more directly concerned intimated a general readiness to 
be called. But when the Committee, in the absence of 
any definite.evidence to support the rumours, proceeded 
at great ‘length with its chief ostensible task of 
investigating the business merits of the agreement, 
Ministers waited contentedly through what Mr Lloyd 
George has since described as a dreary dark winter of 
martyrdom. Early in January the Master of Elibank, 
now Lord Murray, who had resigned the position of Chief 
Whip in August and gone into business, left for South 
America. He did not ask to come before the Committee 
before he left; and it is now obvious that he had no 
intention of returning before the ‘Marconi muddle had 
been cleaned up.’ The shares bought for the Party Fund 
had never been’ handed over to his successor, Mr Illing- 
worth, and were now entrusted to the safe custody of a 
brother. That series of transactions, at any rate, was 
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never meant to be disclosed, and never would have been 
disclosed, even to Lord Murray’s colleagues, but for the 
accident that the failure and absconding of his broker 
brought them to light almost at the very end of the 
enquiry. Supposing that a rumour of these transactions 
had reached the Press and been published, it is easy to 
imagine the righteous indignation with which Mr 
Illingworth would, in the witness box, have repudiated 
the foul scandal. 

On January 22 last Mr Lawson was to come before 
the Committee, and some days before this the Attorney- 
General informed Mr Falconer and Mr Booth, the two 
most active Liberal members on the Committee, of the 
fact that Ministers had dealt in American Marconi shares. 
They did not tell the Chairman, and it is clear that the 
Chairman was not meant to know. That communica- 
tion, obviously, cannot have been intended to hasten the 
disclosure of the facts. Its only object can have been to 
prevent questions being framed or answers given in a 
form which might prove awkward if the facts should 
afterwards come out. And a study of Mr Lawson’s 
examination shows the skill with which on more than 
one occasion that hapless witness was headed off from 
the subject of the American Marconi gamble whenever 
he came near it. It is difficult to resist the inference 
that, at the end of January, the Ministers involved were 
still undecided whether it would be necessary to make a 
disclosure or not. 

On February 12 the Committee examined Mr Maxse, 
the editor of the ‘National Review, a very different 
witness from Mr Lawson. Mr Maxse’s refusal to produce 
confidential letters which he had received in connexion 
with the rumours aroused so much attention that the 
public overlooked the really significant feature of his 
evidence, namely, his insistent demand that Ministers 
should appear before the Committee at once and declare 
if they had had dealings in the shares of any Marconi 
Company. The Ministers now seem to have realised, 
what should have been obvious to them from the first, 
that disclosure could not be avoided and had better come 
as soon as possible. A providential chance came to their 
assistance. On February 14 a Paris journal, ‘Le Matin,’ 
contained what purported to be an account of Mr Maxse’s 
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evidence. It bore indeed little resemblance to that 
evidence, But it did contain, formulated in very much 
the same way as Sir Rufus Isaacs had formulated them 
for himself in the House of Commons on October 11, the 
definite charges that he had used improper influence with 
Mr Samuel to secure the contract for his brother, and 
that Ministers had bought the shares of the parent 
Marconi company at the beginning of the negotiations 
and had sold them at an immense profit after March 7. 
The Attorney-General’s attention was drawn to it the 
same evening, and he at once instructed his solicitors to 
take proceedings. The matter came into court on 
March 19, when ‘ Le Matin’ apologised, while the Attorney- 
General in the witness-box took the opportunity of making 
a partial disclosure of the American transactions. Amid 
immense public surprise and consternation Ministers were 
at once summoned before the Committee. In the course 
of the next few weeks the whole of the story which is 
now public property was unfolded. How much more has 
been left undisclosed owing to the unwillingness of the 
majority of the Committee to press for further informa- 
tion, and to their sudden closing down of the enquiry, is 
another question. 
Before the Committee, as at the Chesterton trial at the 
end of May, Ministers took a high line, and refused to 
admit that there was anything in the slightest degree 
amiss either with their Marconi transactions or with their 
subsequent policy of concealment. The majority of the 
Committee, led by Mr Falconer, took the same view, and 
on June 13 produced a report, which is, in itself, not the 
least amazing feature of the whole amazing affair. In 
this Report the Ministerial line of defence is pushed to its 
logical conclusion. By a bold use of Mr Harry Isaacs’s 
} unsubstantiated and prima facie incredible evidence, the 
whole of the rumours to which reference was made in the 
Press from July onwards are declared to have originated 
not later than January 1912, and are accordingly treated 
not as the mere inaccurate echoes and perversions 
of the Ministerial dealings, but as having been from 
| beginning to end sheer malignant inventions. The 
/ assumption, in fact, is that by a mere fantastic coincidence 
Ministers happened to speculate in the shares of a com- 
pany whose name accidentally resembled that of another 
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company with regard to which they were already then 
the unconscious victims of a wholly baseless and, indeed, 
inexplicable campaign of calumny! More than half the 
Report is devoted to this counter-demonstration. The 
second and smaller half is given to the American Marconi 
transactions; and it will be sufficient characterisation 
of this portion to mention that in it the American 
Company is stated to have had no interest, direct or 
indirect, in the Imperial contract, that Ministers are 
declared to have received no favour, advantage, or 
consideration of any kind from Mr Godfrey Isaacs or any 
advantage in the price paid to Mr Harry Isaacs, and that 
all reference to Mr Godfrey Isaacs’s original offer and 
information and to Ministers’ reticence in Parliament is 
discreetly omitted. Needless to say, no attempt was made 
to provide a narrative of the actual transactions which 
would support these astounding conclusions. 

Fortunately there were two other draft reports. That 
of the Chairman, while it assumed the Ministerial view 
that the rumours published in the Press had no connexion 
with the dealings in the American shares, gave a full and 
fair account of those dealings, and concluded with a most 
mildly worded, but at the same time unmistakable, 
censure both on the transactions of Ministers and on their 
subsequent reticence. Lord Robert Cecil's report differed 
from the Chairman’s not so much in its general point of 
view or judicial tone as in the much clearer arrangement 
of its narrative, the more correct perspective in which it | 
placed the rumours and charges, whose recklessness it 
emphatically deplored but whose origin it could not over- 
look, and in its more carefully reasoned and definitely 
expressed conclusions as to the ‘grave impropriety’ of 
the transactions of Ministers and as to the ‘want of | 
frankness and respect for the House of Commons’ shown } 
in their subsequent conduct. d 

The Falconer report only reproduced the line taken by 
Ministers themselves before the Committee, and may be 
presumed to have had their approval. But, for the | 
moment, it proved too stiff a’ dose, not only for the | 
general public but even for the most obedient sections of | 
the Liberal party. Almost the whole Liberal Press } 
repudiated it and fell back upon the position taken up in } 
Sir A. Spicer’s report. When the Unionists tabled a 
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motion which in studiously moderate terms expressed the 
regret of the House of Commons at the transactions of 
Ministers and at their want of frankness, it became clear 
that a direct negative accompanied by a defiant rejoinder 
on thepart of the Ministers concerned would invite the 
risk of something like a wholesale defection on the part 
of Liberal members. What passed behind the scenes is 
not known, but on June 18, when Mr Cave introduced 
his motion in an admirably lucid and restrained speech, 
the Government and its supporters were united. But 
it was on the understanding that Sir Rufus Isaacs and 
Mr Lloyd George should themselves frankly express their 
regret at what had occurred. 

It was no easy task which was imposed upon the two 
Ministers. Their speeches, each thoroughly characteristic 
of the speaker, each strikingly effective in its way, were 
delivered to a deeply interested House. Both Ministers 
freely expressed their regret, and the Prime Minister on 
the following day declared that nobody had ever heard 
‘a franker or more manly declaration.’ But the regret, 
on closer scrutiny, proved to be only a regret that their 
actions had lent themselves to misconception in suspicious 
minds. In this sense, and in this sense alone, they 
admitted a lack of discretion. There was not a sentence, 
not a word even, which admitted the intrinsic impropriety 
of their transactions or suggested that, but for the 
trouble which arose from the fact that they became 
public, Ministers, or for that matter any other public 
servants, were not perfectly justified in entering upon 
such transactions. Had the expression of regret been 
clear and unqualified, the Unionists had not intended to 
continue the debate. But with such an evasion of the 
real issue they couldnot possibly drop their motion, stillless 
accept the amendment which Mr Buckmaster moved 
from the Liberal benches to the effect that the House 
accepted the statements of Ministers and placed on record 
its reprobation of the false charges brought against 
them. Their view was stated by Mr Alfred Lyttelton in 
a speech whose moral earnestness and trenchant force 
make all the more poignant the sense of loss which our 
public life has since sustained. 

Even on the Liberal side there were serious doubts as 
to the adequacy of the amendment. On the 19th Mr 
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Balfour, in a speech which displayed all his unrivalled 
mastery over the House of Commons, made a direct 
appeal to this latent dissatisfaction. Realising the 
tactical mistake committed by his own party in not 
embodying in their motion a specific disclaimer of any 
charge of corruption, he boldly suggested that he and 
his friends would willingly accept the amendment provided 
it was in addition to,,and not in substitution for, the 
original motion. From the way in which the appeal was 
received it was at once obvious that there could be no 
question of meeting it with a point-blank refusal. 
Ministers vanished from the front bench, and busy 
consultations went on behind the Chair, while for 
nearly two hours the ineffable Mr Falconer wearied the 
House with a defence of his doings on the Committee. 
Various alternative wordings were discussed. A sugges- 
tion to the effect that the House ‘ concurred in Ministers’ 
expressions of regret’ evoked an instant threat of 
resignation on the part of the Ministers concerned. In 
the end the Government decided on an amendment in 
which an acceptance of Ministers’ ‘expression of regret 
that such purchases were made and that they were not 
mentioned in the debate of October 11,’ and an acquittal 
of acting otherwise than in good faith, were substituted 
for the simple acceptance of their statements contained 
in the Buckmaster amendment. This was moved by Sir 
Ryland Adkins, and served its purpose of uniting the 
Liberal party, only three members showing their dissatis- 
faction by voting for the original motion. But it failed 
in achieving the desirable end of a unanimous vote of the 
House of Commons. There was nothing in the mere form 
of the amendment to which Unionists need have taken 
exception, if only the expressions of regret by Ministers 
had been adequate and direct, and not qualified and | 
evasive. But, as it was, the Unionists considered that | 
some expression of regret by the House itself was- 
essential. As this was rejected, they considered that 
they had no option but to proceed with the original 
motion. Aftera vigorous summing-up of the case against 
Ministers by Mr Bonar Law, and a speech by Sir Edward 
Grey which can only be described as damning in its faint 
exculpation, the motion was, of course, defeated. 
The most striking feature of a remarkable debate was 
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the evident sense of genuine reprobation of what had 
occurred on the part of a large section of the Liberal 
party, before which even Ministers had to change their 
course. But the mood seems to have been transient. On 
July 1 Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr Lloyd George were 
banqueted at the National Liberal Club; and the latter 
let himself go in a speech in which he denounced his 
critics as ‘hungry humbugs steeped in smugness and 
self-righteousness,’ described himself as persecuted for 
endeavouring to ‘lift the poor out of the mire and the 
needy out of the dung-hill,’ as another Saint Sebastian, a 
martyr in a campaign of calumny, which his respect for 
the traditions of the House of Commons forbade him to 
answer, and concluded with a confident expression of 
hope that from the prostrate form of the hideous 
Marconi monster which his friends had slaughtered, 
there would come, like the honey from Samson’s lion, 
something to sweeten the lives of millions. For sheer 
effrontery this performance formed a worthy pendant to 
the Falconer report, and more than justified the refusal 
of the Unionist Party to accept the expressions of regret 
made in the House of Commons as in any sense adequate. 
On July 2 the majority on the Committee, on learning 
that Mr Samuel had given up any intention of attempting 
to enforce the agreement with the Marconi Company, 
suddenly and without notice sprang a resolution on the 
Committee winding up its proceedings, and thus leaving 
unfulfilled the task originally assigned to it of reporting 
on the manner in which that agreement was negotiated 
and completed, as well as closing the door on all further 
investigation. The Marconi Committee died, as it had 
lived, a striking example of the unfitness of a Parlia- 
mentary Select Committee, in the existing state of the 
party system, to enguire into any subject in connexion 
with which party interests are affected. 
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Art. 14—EASTERN PROBLEMS AND BRITISH IN- 
TERESTS. 


ConFUSION is the keynote of the present international 
situation. Not only the future but the present is veiled 
by dense clouds. There is not a statesman in Europe 
who knows what the day may.bring forth, or who can 
picture to himself how the differences which divide the 
Balkan Allies will ultimately be settled. Unable to 
compose their quarrels among themselves, they were 
unwilling to submit them to arbitration without first 
binding the umpire to become a partisan. Each side 
wished to impose its own cherished solution upon the 
tribunal. From the ensuing deadlock a conflict between 
Servia and Greece on the one hand and Bulgaria on the 
other seemed the only issue. It was long expected by 
most politicians and had been discounted on many 
Exchanges. But, although reason discerned the symptoms, 
diagnosed the evil and foresaw the outcome, political | 
instinct rejected the conclusion as preposterous. For an 
armed collision, whatever its military issue, would 
further the political interests of none of the parties 
concerned, and must prove baleful to the belligerents 
and mischievous to neutral States. And on these and 
kindred grounds it was somewhat hastily regarded as 
intrinsically improbable. Roumania’s unexpected an- 
nouncement that she would not remain inactive if 
hostilities broke out, was construed as tending to bear 
out this view. For, as her neutrality could be secured 
only at the cost of a heavy preliminary sacrifice to one of 
the belligerents, this declaration would, it was assumed, 
act upon the peace-breaker as a deterrent. And it was 
Bulgaria who appeared most disposed to break the peace. 
Now Roumania’s intervention offers a characteristic | 
illustration of the kind of unforeseen events which may 
at any moment transform the situation and modify 
the outlook. This alteration of tack may be a mere 
temporary deviation from a straight line of policy extend- 
ing over thirty years, or an entirely fresh departure; in 
either case it implies a change of which even the nature 
and extent, to say nothing of the consequences, cannot 
yet be gauged. Roumania, it is surmised by many, has 
been moved by Russia to allow herself to be used as an 
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instrument for the prevention of war; Russia herself 
having first exhausted all the means of influencing 
Bulgaria which it was open to her to employ. And this 
conjecture, whichis plausible, may be partially correct. 
It is certain that the Tsar’s Ministers had played, their 
last card a few hours before Roumania roused herself 
to take a momentous. step in the same. direction. 
M. Sazonoff had despatched a pressing message to Dr 
Daneff urging him in moving terms to come to St Peters- 
burg and submit his country’s case to the tribunal of the 
Emperor. And that was the Russian’s Minister’s last 
word. Before it could elicit an. elusive reply, which would 
have offended the Tsardom and let loose the dogs of war 
in the Balkans, Prince Ghika, King Carol’s Minister in 
Bucharest, disclosed to Dr Daneff the intention of his 
Government to mobilise so soon as the first overt act of 
war between Servia and Bulgaria became known. 

But. the theory of Roumania’s suddenly conceived 
friendship for the Tsardom offers at most a partial 
explanation of a far-reaching act which has given a fresh 
turn to the political kaleidoscope. It assumes. that 
Roumania’s part in European politics is that of an instru- 
ment—at most, of an auxiliary. But to those who are 
personally acquainted with the statesmen of Bucharest, 
the pursuit of patriotic aims as the mainspring of 
their action appears to come much nearer the mark. 
King Carol’s realm holds the highest rank among the 
lesser states of south-eastern Europe in territory, popula- 
tion, and revenue. It has a noteworthy part to play in 
the cultural evolution of the East, and is apparently 
qualified to play it.. Its statesmen have given proof of 
solid qualities, and are capable of taking long views. 
Now Roumania considers that she has been unfairly 
dealt with by Bulgaria, and her most influential leaders 
bitterly resent the marked absence of common courtesy 
with which they allege they were treated by Bulgaria's 
present Premier, Dr Daneff.. The wounds, thus inflicted, 
rankle; and now that fortune has put the Roumanian 
Government ina position of advantage, it intends to 
utilise the opportunity to the fullest extent, not in behalf 
of Russia or for the discomfiture of Austria-Hungary, but 
for the well-being of the Roumanian nation. 

To Bulgaria and Roumania important parts. were 
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assigned in Austria-Hungary’s self-denying scheme for 
the reorganisation of the Balkans. These two nations 
were to embody the steady conservative elements of the 
Orient; they were to present a formidable counter- 
poise to the restlessness of the giddy Serbs and Greeks. 
For their aptitude for these functions history and tradi- 
tion offered a seemingly solid guarantee. And at first 
both sides fell in with the arrangement. But this pre- 
established harmony was turned to discord in London by 
Dr Daneff at the moment when victorious Bulgaria 
deemed herself the hub of the universe, and that active 
statesman became her prophet and guide. Deputed to 
come to terms with Roumanian diplomacy on the vexed 
question of the cession of a strip of the Dobrudja, he 
seems to have fallen into the capital error of thinking 
that a negotiator can sit down at the green table with 
empty hands, and dispense even with honeyed words. 
Austria-Hungary had been confidently looked to by King 
Carol and his advisers for something more than moral 
sympathy in this diplomatic encounter. She was expected 
to espouse Roumania’s cause and to obtain that rectifi- 
cation of its frontiers which had for a generation been 
yearned for as at once a military precaution against 
threatened Bulgarian aggression and a political bond of 
union with the Bulgarian people. 

But Austria-Hungary’s hands were not free. They 
were caught in the meshes of the net which holds 
together the integral elements of the Dual State. Count 
Berchtold could not, therefore, efficaciously favour 
Roumania’s demands without forfeiting Bulgaria's 
allegiance. And, as he had reserved the chief part in the 
cast of the Balkan drama for the rising Slav State, he 
shrank from incurring the risk. This calculation may 
come as a surprise to many. But it was nowise fanciful. 
King Ferdinand’s people are often regarded as Slav only 
in name, and it is admitted on all hands that they are 
anything but Slav in temperament. Bulgaria’s sym- 
pathies move in the direction of anticipated material 
advantage. In the shaping of her action sentiment has 
no part ; interest alone is decisive. This is well illustrated 
by her veering policy. Her next aim, the restoration of 
the ancient Tsardom with its centre on the Golden Horn, 
sets up a barrier between her and Russia. To accomplish | 
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her lofty ‘ mission’ and establish herself on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, she has need of the good offices of one or 
other of the two great rival Empires; and, as the Hapsburg 
State alone can contemplate without dismay the transfer 
of King Ferdinand’s capital from Sofia to Constantinople, 
it behoves Bulgaria to keep in the good graces of Austria- 
Hungary. That feat achieved, she can at will return to 
Russia as the prodigal and repentant daughter, sure of a 
cordial welcome. Aware that Bulgaria’s co-operation 
could be had only on these terms, the Vienna Foreign 
Office confined its plea for Roumania to a eulogy of her 
exemplary conduct and a fervent hope that Bulgaria 
would act generously by her. As pressure was not 
attempted, the practical outcome was nil. In Bucharest, 
disappointment was intense; and protests waxed loud 
against the thirty-five years’ policy, of which disillusion 
was the most palpable and durable result. 

Such a mood of despondency and impotent wrath is 
the tempter’s opportunity. Russia’s discreet advances to 
Roumania, made, as it chanced, while this fit of despair 
was on, seemed to be instigated by friendship and were 
characterised by tact. No wonder they were not 
repelled. Very soon ‘correctness’ of official intercourse 
between St Petersburg and Bucharest was superseded by 
cordiality ; and when, at last, it was decided that the 
Bulgaro-Roumanian dispute should be referred to 
arbitration, the statesmen of Bucharest chose St Peters- 
burg as the place, and M. Sazonoff as the president of the 
International Tribunal. That was the first outward 
token of an intention on the part of King Carol’s 
Government to vary the lines on which it had so long 
been transacting the nation’s foreign business. And in 
the Tsardom this was noted, understood, and appreciated. 
France and Russia at once constituted themselves the 
champions of their new client, and ended by restoring to 
her all that could still be saved after the lost opportunity. 

At the time the deliberations of the ambassadors in 
the Russian capital were kept secret, but since then 
certain salient incidents have become the common 
property of an inner circle which was not, therefore, 
greatly surprised at Roumania’s recent declaration that 
she would intervene if Bulgaria went to war with Servia. 
Roumania now knows to whom she is beholden for such 
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satisfaction as she then received. Silistria and a belt of 

three kilometres exhausted the concessions which Bul- 

garia was directed by the arbiters to make. A sop to | 
the amour-propre of the nation, this rectification of 

frontier failed to satisfy either the military or the civil 

advisers of King Carol. The former complained that, by 

leaving the height of Kali Petrova outside the ceded 

zone, Bulgarian troops will in war time be able, from their | 
masked batteries behind it, to annihilate Roumania’s 
positions and play havoc with Silistria. The latter came 
to the conclusion that the Bulgarians, irritated by the 
necessity of signing away a strip of territory, insignifi- 
cant though it be, will bear a lasting grudge against 
Roumania. They are certain that, if they ever contrived 
to obtain from Bulgaria, by fair means or by violence, 
the entire stretch of territory which would satisfy them, | 
she would nurse a feeling of implacable animosity against 
their nation until such time as she could remove the 
material cause. As, therefore, the pursuit of her legitimate 
aims is incompatible with a Bulgarian alliance, Roumania | 
feels moved to eschew close partnership with the rising | 
Slav nation, which has yet to learn that the correlate of 
take is give. In Bucharest the conviction is rife that if 
the Bulgarian nation once rose to a paramount position 
in the Balkan Peninsula, it would feel no ruth for its 
helpmate and display no gratitude for the services to 
which it owed its triumph. Hence that consummation | 
must be hindered. 

Such would appear to be the train of thought which led 
first to Roumania’s declaration that war between Servia 
and Bulgaria would be met in Bucharest by a mobilisation | 
order followed by formal intervention. Clearly, then, a | 
strong sense of the requirements of a sound national | 
policy is sufficient to account for and justify the decision 
of MM. Jonescu and Majorescu, without ascribing it to 
Russian influence. The responsibility for taking it lies j 
with the two Cabinet Ministers just named; but it is safe 
to assert that, if the Liberal Opposition had held the reins 
of power, it would not have behaved differently. 

Roumania’s emancipation from the guardianship of | 
the Dual Monarchy—for that, in sum, is what her action, 
however we may account for it, really amounts to— 
cannot be said to concern any vital British interest. But 
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upon Austria’s somewhat mechanical scheme of Balkan 
reconstruction its effect may be swiftly disastrous. 
Indeed, one might liken it to the loss of the linch-pin in a 
carriage on a remote country road. Experience will soon 
familiarise statesmen with the hopelessness of confiding 
to any of the growing and restless Balkan States the 
peculiar functions discharged by Turkey in the interna- 
tional economy. 

A matter of wider interest is the question to what 
extent this hitch in the working of Austria-Hungary’s 
reconstructive scheme will modify European politics. 
And one may hazard the answer that its effect will prob- 
ably cut deeper than is yet realised. For it alters the 
root-conception of the future Balkan state-system as 
conceived by the politicians of Vienna. In this scheme 
Roumania and Bulgaria, their interests running parallel, 
were to occupy the place vacated by Turkey. In peace 
their interests would restrain Servia’s spirit of adventure, 
while in war-time their armies would hold her troops 
in check. That was the postulate which enabled the 
Dual Monarchy to watch without misgivings the passing 
of the Ottoman Empire and to dispense with territorial 
compensation. 

That Count Berchtold’s assumption was not gratuitous 
will be freely conceded. But that it was at most an 
assumption on which no reliance could be placed was the 
considered view of the Berlin Government, which at once 
set to work to adjust its land defences to the new order 
of things. If Roumania secedes finally from Bulgaria, 
athe equilibrium of Balkan forces postulated by Austria- 
Hungary is upset. King Ferdinand’s dream of a 
Bulgarian Empire with its seat in Constantinople must 
remain a dream, and the utmost the Powers of Central 
Europe could then compass would be free access for their 
wares to Eastern markets through the port of Salonica. 
Even their active support would not relieve Bulgaria from 
the necessity of forswearing the leading réle she had 
reserved for herself in the Peninsula. Despite the unity 
of purpose and lack of scrupulousness displayed by her 
politicians, the Prussian militarism of her people, and 
heir spirit of heroic self-sacrifice, she would be out- 
matched in numbers, financial resources, and foreign 
backing. For the Serbs, on the other hand, these might 
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be haleyon days. They would be fully insured against 
territorial loss which in any less favourable set of con-| 
ditions they might reasonably apprehend from Bulgaria, 
and they would be ready to utilise to the full any oppor- 
tunities of extending their frontiers that might offer— 
opportunities which they might reasonably expect in an 
age when the high tides of circumstance swell more 
quickly than at any previous period of human history.| 
Naturally the correlative of these advantages and antici- 
pations would be a growing indisposition on the part of 
the Serbs to merge their political interests in those of the | 
Dual Monarchy. 

For those who look beneath the surface of things) 
in the Balkan Peninsula it has long been evident} 
that no settled equilibrium can be established in that 
area without some sort of a supremacy being exercised] 
either by Bulgaria or by Servia. It was open to the] 
Powers, perhaps also to Russia single-handed, to favour 
the former State by reviving the San Stefano type of 
settlement. For reasons which need not here be gone into} 
this was not done; and, in view of the momentous events 
which have since taken place, and of the inclinations 
which have been unwittingly revealed by Bulgaria’s 
intricate and crooked policy, it may be surmised that, in 
the moulding of the destinies of the Balkan peoples, that 
nation will not be permitted to play a larger part than | 
falls fairly to her lot. On this matter Russia’s mind 
would seem to be definitely made up. 

The unsettlement of the public mind produced by 
Bulgaria’s blameworthy action in waging without 
declaring war on her ex-allies has tended to isolate her 
morally. Invited, together with the other three Govern- 
ments, to send a delegate to St Petersburg to plead the 
Bulgarian cause there, the Cabinet of Sofia seems to have 
decided first to capture certain strategic positions held by 
the Greeks and the Serbs, and then to discuss a settlement. 
In the execution of this plan the Bulgarians suddenly 
assumed the offensive, taking their adversaries unawares, 
and at Ghevgheli, where Serbs and Greeks were in contact, 
sundered them by aliving wedge. Meanwhile the head of 
the Bulgarian Government was allaying the apprehen- 
sions of the Russian Minister at Sofia with assurances, 
of his pacific intentions and conciliatory schemes. And 
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when the strategic posts were captured and occupied, he 
promptly ordered the cessation of hostilities, and pro- 
claimed that he was prepared to start for St Petersburg 
on his errand of peace. But, before setting out, he 
requested the Governments of Greece and Servia to 
follow his good example and stay the march of their 
armies. They, however, rehearsed it in its entirety, com- 
manding their generals to retake the lost positions before 
restricting their troops to the defensive. This wanton 
waste of human life and substance could not but dis- 
credit those responsible for it in the eyes of the Tsar and 
his advisers. And respecting the identity of the mischief- 
maker there are no two opinions in St Petersburg. 

That Austria-Hungary, yielding to the tyranny of cir- 
cumstance, should still favour Bulgaria is one of those 
political necessities with which statesmen are familiar. 
Whether, as many assert, this forced tenderness for 
Bulgaria’s interests is the main obstacle which hindered 
the Dual Monarchy from joining the other Powers and 
insisting on demobilisation in the name of Europe, it 
would be unfruitful to discuss. It is enough to know 
that ‘reasons of State’ triumphed over the dictates of 
humanity, and compelled the Powers, despite the eager- 
ness of their desire for peace and normal existence, 
to remain spectators of these exhibitions of Balkanic 
savagery. Even Germany, who has contributed valuable 
services to the work of pacification, adopted a view and 
would have embarked on a policy different from that 
which her ally pursues. Berlin, which has a clearer con- 
ception of the atmosphere in which the future of the 
Balkan States will be fashioned than either Vienna or 
Budapest, would have been pleased to see a good under- 
standing arrived at between the Dual Monarchy and 
Servia. For the Hapsburg dynasty reigns over no fewer 
than twenty-six million Slavs, many of whom are Serbs 
whom Austria-Hungary might perhaps attach to herself 
with golden chains of material interest, which she still 
seems disinclined toforge. For dynastic and other reasons 
Germany would also have furthered the interests of 
Greece within the limits of the feasible, and would have 
given more than mere lip-support to the claims of 
Roumania against Bulgaria. Indeed, the late Herr 
Kiderlen-Waechter had intimated to King Carol's 
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Ministers that he would advocate such a settlement as 
would satisfy their reasonable expectations. Death 
prevented the redemption of this promise. 

How damaging is the loss that must accrue to the 
Hapsburg Monarchy from this miscalculation or mis- 
carriage is being brought home to the statesmen of Vienna 
by Roumania’s act of wilfulness. Not only is the eternal 
Servian problem made more acute, but a Roumanian 
difficulty of a kindred nature will besuperadded. Three- 
and-a-half million Roumanians, the unwilling and dis- 
contented subjects of Hungary, have for years been 
waiting for some sign from their friends in the kingdom 
without; but no such sign was given. Now, at the joyful 
tidings that King Carol’s Government was no longer 
being drawn in the wake of the Dual Monarchy, the 
drooping spirits of this inarticulate mass of men will 
revive, and their aspiration will embody itself in 
systematic striving, in patient preparation for the day 
when they too will be united with their brethren. And 
in the end Austria-Hungary will have two, perhaps three, 
Irelands in lieu of one to pacify, and all three within her 
frontiers, with the additional aggravation of knowing 
that several foreign Powers look smilingly on. 

The anticipation of such consequences at once took 
effect in Vienna, and negotiations were opened there 
between representatives of the two Governments with a 
view to ensuring Roumania’s neutrality in the interest of 
Bulgaria. They were fruitless. But even if this end had 
been attained, the danger feared could not be reasoned 
away. It was the Hohenzollern King Carol who in- 
augurated the Austrophile policy which has been per- 
severed in down to the present. That it will outlive him 
nobody hopes or fears. 

Many students of contemporary history perceive, but 
few realise, what a living thing nationality is become in 
South-eastern Europe, and what ordeals it creates for 
those States of a composite order which lack homogeneity 
of race. Of some of these communities it has been said 
that as they were beholden for their origin to political 
necessity, so they would owe their perpetuation to that 
same necessity. And the remark was true at the time. 
But the current of new life has created fresh and, it may 
well be, more suitable channels for satisfying the needs 
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which first called such artificial fabrics into being. What 
has happened in Turkey is suggestive, even if it cannot be 
appealed to as a complete precedent. In the clash of arms 
between that amalgam of peoples and the free and self- 
conscious nations pitted against it, the latter won 
victories which remind one of the fall of Jericho. 

It may be objected that the connexion between the 
Slavs and Greeks of the Ottoman Empire and the Serbs, 
Croatians and Roumanians of Austria-Hungary is too 
slight to bear the weight of any important inference 
respecting the contingent attitude of these latter, who, 
after all, are linked with the other subjects of the 
Hapsburgs by ties of economic and cultural interest. 
And there is force in the remark. The Czechs, for 
example, although Slavs of the Slavs, are yet bound by 
countless threads of history, tradition, rivalry and 
economic collaboration with the Germans of Bohemia. 
Separatist strivings on their part are hardly conceivable. 
But no such potent influences have played upon the 
national organism of the Austrian Serbs. They stand 
apart, a compact mass highly impressionable to the 
attraction of their brethren without. Whether, if war 
against Russia quickened their conception of their 
own strength, and -stirred their energies, the Slav 
nationalities of the ‘unredeemed provinces’ might not 
precipitate a catastrophe, is an unpleasant question which 
may have to be faced by those who are responsible for 
the well-being of the Monarchy. At all events, in gauging 
the stability of composite states like Austria-Hungary, 
one should bear in mind those strong under-currents of 
discontent and, it may be, disaffection whose force has 
never yet been measured. 


These are some of the new and redoubtable problems 
which, now that Turkey is disappearing, are coming into 
perceptible outline. Evolutionary alternating with 
revolutionary transition is a name that might with some 
approximation to truth be bestowed upon the present 
political condition of the Balkans. In themselves nono 
of those changes already passed in review affect detri- 
mentally the interests of the British Empire beyond the 
harm they inflict upon trade and industry, and this is a 
general, not a specific, British grievance. Here, as in 
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European politics generally, the touchstone of what is 
beneficial to this Empire is its conduciveness to lasting 
peace. And this test is all the more readily applicable | 
that the British mind is less stirred by the speculative 
aspects of political events than by their immediate 
bearing upon national interests. These interests may be 
powerfully affected by the future of Turkey, which is 
being slowly, almost imperceptibly, fashioned even now. 

The falling to pieces of the residue of the Ottoman 
Empire appears almost inevitable. Probably in no 
Chancery of Europe is any hope still entertained of 
reviving in the Turkish nation the source of vitality, the 
exhaustion of which is causing its demise. To put off the 
fatal day as long as possible is now the chief concern of 
those Governments that would have to make ready for 
the great changes which the complete disappearance of 
Turkey will bring with it. If the partition of her 
European territory among the little Balkan States has 
caused endless worry to Europe’s wisest statesmen, the 
division of the Asiatic provinces among the Great 
Powers is a more formidable problem, which no Minister 
can contemplate without a thrill of dread. 

Turkey’s present difficulties, analysed by themselves, 
are far more arduous in degree than those with which 
Austria-Hungary is confronted. But they are insoluble 
only to the average politician. For the constructive 
statesman they would constitute an opportunity—a 
welcome challenge for puissant and sustained effort. In 
some respects, indeed, the conjuncture is exceptionally 
auspicious. All the Great Powers are ready to vie with 
each other in the work of restoring to Turkey all that is 
still available of her former power and prestige. She has 
but to will, and she may prosper. Her pressing, her 
central need is a leader endowed with the vision and the 
will to mould and shape and use the nation’s energies. 
But there is none. The heads that show above the level 
of the crowd are found to be on the shoulders of puny 
party chiefs, none of whom lives in the full sense of the 
difficulties that beset and the penalties that threaten the 
Ottoman Empire. Such schemes of material reform, 
such plans of political renascence as spring from native 
minds are stillborn. The Turk is not merely deficient in 
resourceful initiative; he also lacks the more common 
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faculty of assimilating the products of another intellectual 
soil. He is constitutionally unfitted to govern, and must 
therefore call. in foreigners to aid him. He never 
governed at any time in history. By dint of an ever- 
ready army he kept many peoples together, each of 
which ruled itself. To-day the changed conditions no 
longer allow of this hold of an uncultured over cultured 
peoples. The nationalities have outgrown government 
by force, while the Turks have lost some of their finest 
qualities. Their national, racial or religious energies 
have dwindled. Passion seems to have gone out of them. 
While the Arabs, the Armenians, the Albanians, even the 
Kurds, all strive for a betterment of their lot and grudge 
no sacrifices to attain it, the Turks alone are quiescent. 
Disasters that once would have called into action every 
latent force of the national soul now merely evoke ignoble 
fatalism in the Ottoman mind. 

The delegates of the Arabo-Syrian Congress sat in 
Paris during the last days of June to elaborate a scheme 
of reform and concert measures to have it applied. The 
Congress was at first convoked in Constantinople with 
the assent of the Grand Vizier. But that happened 
several months ago when the Grand Vizier was Kiamil 
Pasha. Since then the Congress has been forbidden, the 
Reform Club in Beyrout closed, and all discussion of 
grievances prohibited. By way of emphasising the 
Government’s determination not to tolerate any infringe- 
ment of these coercive laws, they were supplemented by 
an edict ordering the arrest of every offender and his 
trial by court-martial within two hours of his apprehen- 
sion. And certain of the leaders were thrown into prison 
by way of illustration. But the entire population of 
Beyrout rose up in anger, closed the shops and places of 
business, and kept them closed until the leaders were set 
at liberty. 

In Paris the Congress approved a scheme of reforms 
which breathe moderation, loyalty to the State, and a 
readiness to share its burdens as well as its power. The 
employment of Arabic as optional in Parliament and as 
official in the Syrian and Arab provinces is to be enacted. 
Each province shall be decentralised administratively. 
In the Vilayet of Beyrout the Vali and his council are to 
legislate on all subjects excepting the army, the posts 
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and telegraphs, railways and the customs. Foreigners are 
to be appointed as inspectors in the departments of public 
works, the administration of justice and the police. In 
a word, home-rule in the full sense of the term is to be 
introduced. 

Simultaneously in Constantinople the Ambassadors 
of the Great Powers were concerting ways and means of 
bettering the lot of the Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire. Here, too, a breach at once inevitable and 
irreparable is to be made in the sovereignty of the Porte. 
True, the Armenians declare, and no doubt quite sincerely, 
that they are not separatists, nor even autonomists. 
They desire in their own interests to see Turkey thriving 
and rich, and they ask to be protected in their lives and 
property. And for this purpose, they add, the reforms 
foreshadowed by the Treaty of Berlin and drawn up in 
the year 1895 would be adequate. A European Governor- 
General is the first of their demands, a functionary who 
shall have a council to advise him. Then comes the 
creation of a body of gendarmes, Moslem and Christian. 
But, above all else, efficient European supervision and 
control is demanded. Lastly, they call for a satisfactory 
solution of the agrarian problem, which is intricate and 
contentious. The author of the renewed petitions to 
the Powers, Nubar Pasha, in conversation with the 
present writer and also in his exposés, has set forth 
the Armenian claims with a logical force which is 
unanswerable and a spirit of fairness which disarms 
criticism. 

What it all amounts to is briefly this. The Turks, asa 
ruling race, have been authoritatively disqualified. Hence 
all the civilised nationalities in the Empire, if only they 
are numerous enough, must in fairness be withdrawn 
from his sceptre. That in plain language is the principle 
underlying the action of the Powers. Its application 
will involve the abdication of the Turks in the country 
which they still call their own. That the Arabs, for 
instance, are a cultured people needs no proof in the 
20th century. Even the Kurds will not remain under 
the Turks, for they are comprised in the Armenian Con- 
stitution under the name of Mohammedans. It is, in 
grim earnest, the painless dissolution of Turkey that is 
being accomplished. 
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Meanwhile the Turks themselves are labouring hard 
in the direction in which disaster lies. The crime which 
deprived the army of the services of its Generalissimo, 
Nazim Pasha, engendered the criminal murder of which 
Mahmoud Shefket was the victim. And now a system of 
repression is in full swing which may aptly be compared, 
with due deductions for the new age, to that of Marius 
or Sylla. The assassination of Mahmoud Shefket was at 
once seized upon by the Cabinet as a pretext for the 
extermination of the Opposition. For instance, the 
evidence adduced against the Sultan’s son-in-law, Damad 
Salih—evidence on the strength of which he was hanged 
—is admitted by friends of the Government to have been 
unconvincing. The same testimony was of course held 
to be sufficient for the death sentence which was passed 
on Prince Sabah-Eddin and Reshid, whom the present 
writer believes to be incapable of sympathising with 
such a dastardly crime. One of the most gallant officers 
of the army, Colonel Fuad, was tried and condemned for 
having in his possession a proclamation to the army. 
The prisoners who were thus summarily dealt with were 
denied the right of calling witnesses, of employing civil 
or military counsel, or of taking any effective measures 
to clear themselves in the eyes of the Court. 

Throughout all these changes the tone of what people 
are agreed to call Europe is disconcerting. It desires 
peace, but is unable or unwilling to make its voice sound 
with firmness and decision. It abhors wanton bloodshed, 
yet witnesses it in the Balkans unmoved. It has a Con- 
ference of Ambassadors in London working upon ques- 
tions arising out of the war; another Conference of 
Ambassadors in Constantinople busy in elaborating re- 
forms ; and a most important Conference in Paris whose 
members, as they belong to the respective countries at 
war with each other, are strictly speaking debarred from 
meeting each other. Meanwhile, commercial and indus- 
trial enterprise is paralysed, and misery is spreading. 

The explanation is that there is no Europe yet in the 
sense implied, certainly no group of States pursuing a 
policy marked by unity of purpose. National interests 
almost always outweigh those ends which are common 
to them all. And for this there are several grounds, 
Each of the States pursues advantages for itself which 
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cannot readily be brought into harmony with those 
sought for by the others. Again, only Powers of the 
first class have votes, the others not being even consulted. 
Lastly, there are special difficulties in the particular case 
of the Near East—difficulties which affect States of the 
composite as distinguished from the national type. A 
country with many Slavs and Roumanians must tread 
warily. Lesser groups of allied Powers have to surmount 
like obstacles. The number of hard-and-fast partnerships 
at present existing is small, yet there is probably not one 
that does not gall the States which are parties to it. 
Strong to withstand, check, retard, they are incapable of 
building up. Once they set their hands to a task of a 
constructive nature, they discover how hopeless it is to 
work together. The type of alliance which binds France 
and Russia is perhaps the least irksome, owing to geo- 
graphical distance and the different planes on which lie 
their respective interests throughout Europe and Asia. 
Yet tedious and irritating negotiations were necessary 
between them before they could make up their minds 
about such eminently civilising projects as railway con- 
struction between Erzeroum and the Black Sea. Indeed 
the conversations on this topic are still going on. 

Between Great Britain and Russia official relations 
are of the friendliest. The two Governments are actuated 
by admirable intentions ; they agree apparently even as 
to aims, but they differ about the means of achieving 
them. And so unbridgeable is the chasm that separates 
them that they have as yet proved unable to do a stroke 
of good work in common. 

For several years Great Britain and Russia have been 
endeavouring to elaborate a positive policy towards 
Persia—a policy which would make the most of those 
sporadic elements of progress still to be found in that ill- 
starred country and would enable the Persian nation to 
lead a quiet, modest but independent life of its own. And 
they have not yet succeeded. It is fair to say that the 
mutual differences at the outset were enormous—on the 
British side an unbounded faith in the regenerative virtue 
of representative institutions, on the Russian the still vital 
traditions of bygone ages of absolutism. The British 
politician displayed his usual faith in the sacramental 
virtue of a parliament selected by the people, and insisted 
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on that being made the centre of the new State system; 
while the Slav, impatient of restraint and delay, demanded 
government by an autocrat. Now neither of these 
formule could be applied to Persia just then. The con- 
ditions of the country were too complex to be met by 
any such simple mode of action. Accordingly a com- 
promise resulted which satisfied neither Government and 
produced no satisfactory results. That under these con- 
ditions the two Empires should have differed is not sur- 
prising. The astonishing thing is that they are not yet 
at one upon a programme of reform. 

But far easier questions, which were subsequently 
raised, had to be left unanswered. The direction of the 
Trans-Persian railway has long been under consideration, 
and has elicited thorough discussion, private and public. 
But no result has followed, no perceptible progress has 
been made, and voices have been lifted up of late 
denouncing the Anglo-Russian agreement as unfruitful, 
and favouring a new departure which would confer more 
liberty of action upon Great Britain, and therefore 
larger opportunities of self-improvement and indepen- 
dence upon Persia. That this tendency is accentuated and 
is visibly spreading will not be gainsaid by those who can 
feel the nation’s pulse. How far it is desirable that it 
should influence the Government is a grave but open 
question which requires careful handling. 

The arrangement between the two States respecting 
Persia was come to, it must be confessed, without a clear 
understanding on the British side of the conditions of the 
Iranian people, their potentialities, and their political 
limitations. Their capacity for self-government was taken 
for granted ; suitable candidates for the various posts in 
the Administration were assumed to be sufficiently numer- 
ous; and no difficulty was apprehended about stimulating 
the masses to active interest in political affairs. As a 
matter of fact, the masses areindifferent to political change; 
there is no class which can supply able administrators ; and 
the few prominent men available are endowed with the 
dangerous gift of cleverness divorced from judgment and 
character. The nation, accustomed to feel the strong 
arm of one man whose will was law, felt itself lost when 
his place became vacant, and an irresponsible body began 
to turn things topsy-turvy. A people never alters its 
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character in a night, even to adjust itself to revolutionary 
change. Time is needed for compromise, for assimilation ; 
and during this slow process the old spirit lives and 
moves. In Persia between the Medjliss and the people 
there was no organic bond. Many of the deputies 
were appointed by the Government; the Medjliss itself 
nominated others. The Senate was never convened at 
all. In a word, the Constitution was a farce not only 
unworthy but also disastrous. The Parliament poured 
out the vials of its wrath against Russia as the enemy of 
popular government, and subjected the Anglo-Russian 
agreement to a severe strain. Disorders resulted which 
ended in the disappearance of the Medjliss, the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution, the spread of anarchy, and the 
occupation of several districts by Russian troops. 

It may be taken as proven that the old-world system of 
misrule is become inadequate to a country like Iran, situ- 
ated on the commercial highroad between civilised nations. 
Hence unless Persia disappears as a political community, 
it must soon enter upon a new and progressive stage. 
But the need of gradation should not be ignored. Strong 
government is still a necessity in the country, and neither 
the Medjliss nor the Senate can be relied upon as a 
substitute. Yet there is not one strong man in the land, 
qualified by intellectual vision, force of will, and acknow- 
ledged integrity to lead the nation. Its best educated 
citizen at the present moment is the Regent, Nasr-ul- 
Mulk, and he is also one of the weakest. After his long 
stay in Europe he intends to return to Teheran at the end 
of August to order elections to the Medjliss, to convoke 
the Senate, and generally to lay the foundation for some 
sort of political framework accommodated to present 
needs and capable of future development. This moving 
of the waters is largely the work of the British Foreign 
Office. To Russia, whose cold assent has been obtained, 
the idea of another Persian parliament is profoundly 
distasteful. And should the new legislature deliberately 
give umbrage to the Tsardom, as did the old, Petersburg 
is resqlved to act with unwonted energy. 

In so far as the Russian troops in Persia are prevent- 
ing brigandage, they are the benefactors of the people. 
But the Persians must be got to maintain order in their 
own country without the help of benefactors, and the 
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sooner the Russian soldiers can be dispensed with the 
better. Formal protection or partition is the only alter- 
native to that. It is worth noting, however, that where 
trade is brisk and the standard of living relatively high, 
the spirit of the people is moralised, and their love of 
order accentuated. Further, it is indisputable that these 
oases of culture could be multiplied all over the country 
by the building of railways, which would open the gates 
of international commerce to the nation. It is a curious 
detail—curious because of the hard light it throws upon 
Persia’s neighbours—that Iran is the only commercial 
country which has norailways. The necessity of building 
them is proclaimed by both Great Britain and Russia. 

But here again we encounter divergence of views, in 
consequence, it is affirmed, of incompatibility of interests. 
Russia is eager to construct a great Trans-Persian trunk 
line from Astara to Resht and Teheran and on through 
Beluchistan to the Indian frontier. With the motives 
which determined her to make this proposal and to obtain 
two million francs for preliminary surveys, we are not 
now concerned. The Indian Government is understood 
to take exception less to the railway than to the direction 
which Russia proposes to give it through Beluchistan, for 
example. Military strategists, whose views count, hold 
that, in the interests of imperial defence, it should be 
constructed, so far as feasible, along the sea-board, so as to 
allow the navy to play a part in protecting it. The main 
consideration is that Russia takes the project so closely to 
heart that, unless the Indian Government assents to it, she 
will veto those southern railway schemes which Great 
Britain is anxious to see realised in order to connect the 
Gulf with the northern trade centres. One Russian 
objection to proposals of this kind is that the neutral 
zone, if intersected by British lines, would virtually lose its 
neutrality and become a British sphere. It is pointed out 
at the same time that if the Trans-Persian trunk line were 
made, Great Britain would at once be in a position to 
connect the Gulf with the north by branch railways. 

The pith of the matter is that the British sphere of 
influence in Persia is ridiculously narrow, and that 
instinctively the Government endeavours to widenit. In 
Southern Persia, for instance, we have large economic 
interests which are impaired by anarchy. Our commercial 
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rival is Russia, who can flood the country with wares from 
the north, where the ways of communication are rela- 
tively cheap. In order to equalise the conditions of 
competition, railways are necessary which shall traverse 
the neutral zone and connect the south with the north. 
To this the St Petersburg Foreign Office demurs on the 
political ground that the neutral zone would be lost to 
Russia thereby, and on the economic ground that it would 
deprive her of a lucrative advantage which at present she 
enjoys over her rival. In this way the British Foreign 
Office is faced by the alternative of accepting Russia’s 
scheme, opening up Beluchistan, and connecting India 
with Moscow and Petersburg, or else contenting itself 
with the insignificant sphere assigned to us by the 
agreement. 

How came the British Foreign Office, one may ask, 
things being as they then were, to acquiesce in and ratify 
an arrangement which left such restricted scope for the 
development of well-established interests ? The answer to 
this question is interesting and instructive, and the lesson 
it embodies is fitted to serve asa warning. At the time 
of the negotiations, the mistrust, which for a generation 
and more had alienated the British and Russian nations, 
was still alive in the minds of many. It inspired the 
military element in India with a degree of caution which, 
whether reasonable or excessive, swayed the British 
negotiators in London and St Petersburg. The leading 
idea in the official British mind appears to have been 
that it would be better to sacrifice territory than strategic 
position. In other words, military considerations over- 
ruled all others. Thus it is no mere flight of fancy to 
affirm that, if the question of spheres had been approached 
on its merits and without giving special and perhaps 
undue weight to strategic considerations, the district 
assigned to Great Britain would have been considerably 
larger. And it is, the present writer believes, a fact that 
the important city of Ispahan was offered by Russia but 
given up by England for the sake of a frontier position 
which seemed better suited to the requirements of Indian 
defence. Without questioning the wisdom of that de- 
cision, it is permissible to argue that, if the precautions 
were warranted, which on that occasion cost the Empire 
so dear, it would be folly to nullify them now by 
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acquiescing in the Trans-Persian railway as conceived by 
the Russian Government. But if the Indo-Persian enter- 
prise receives the approval of the Indian and British 
Governments, then surely it was superlatively unwise to 
sacrifice Ispahan and much else in order to secure 
imaginary advantages, the renunciation of which is con- 
templated to-day. 

Underlying the whole Persian question is one of the 
largest foreign interests of the British Empire. Whether 
the problem be scrutinised in its political, military or 
economic aspect, it is fraught with potential consequences, 
the magnitude of some of which it would not be easy to 
exaggerate. Those among them which might be deemed 
conducive to the welfare of the Empire have diminished 
at any rate in number, since the ratification of the Anglo- 
Russian agreements. The extent of our sphere of in- 
fluence is circumscribed, and the only way in which it is 
now possible to extend it is by offering to Russia a full 
equivalent elsewhere. 

This neutral zone of which it has been question, is an 
odd creation, as indeed is the division of the remainder 
of the independent Persian realm into spheres of foreign 
influence. It may not be generally known that the 
proposal to set apart a stretch of territory dividing the 
two domains and belonging to neither, emanated from 
the British Foreign Office, where the ‘ buffer system’ had 
long been regarded asthe pattern for all kindred territorial 
compromises. This sort of political vacuum has always 
been abhorred by the Tsar’s Government. Juxtaposition 
for themselves and their rivals is their ideal. The marking 
off of the middle belt as a political Tom Tiddler’s land 
was therefore a concession to British fears which also 
had to be duly paid for. And lately a suggestion was 
hinted at, rather than set out in clear language, to the 
effect that this neutral zone had better be divided like 
the rest of the country. One of the most salient practical 
consequences of this innovation would be the setting 
apart of a larger area over which British railways might 
be built and British influence wielded. On the other side 
of the account one might write many drawbacks, not the 
least of which is the painful impression which such a 
measure would produce on the natives at the present 
conjuncture, when Persia’s authorised spokesmen are 
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laboriously endeavouring to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the two protecting Powers. 

Throughout all this Persian tangle British people 
have but one aim, and are ready to make sacrifices to 
attain it: the setting of the Persian nation on its feet. 
If the Shah’s unhappy people could once be rendered as 
independent as, say, Bulgaria or Roumania, able to 
transact their own home and foreign business without 
help from outside, the British nation would be satisfied. 
So long as Russian troops—however beneficial their 
presence may now be—continue indispensable to the 
maintenance of order in the country, Persia cannot be 
deemed a sovereign State, nor will its people feel that 
self-respect and self-assurance whence the most efficacious 
stimulus to healthy endeavour is derived. And at the 
present moment the outlook is exceptionally dismal. 

There is still one hope for this unhappy nation—the 
infusion into its veins of fresh vital forces through the 
inflow of foreign capital. And this may be effected by 
means of railways. The first Russian line to be built is 
purely local, and will connect Djulfa with Tabriz and run 
on to the fertile district of Urmia. It will cost no more 
than 1,300,000/. The next undertaking will perhaps be a 
line from Astara to Resht, which will be regarded as a 
section of the great Trans-Persian trunk railway. All 
the surveys for this railway have already been completed. 
In September the Persian Government will be asked by 
the Russian, French and British Ministers to grant an 
option for this through-connexion from frontier to frontier, 
and there is no doubt it will be accorded. The Regent 
himself favours the scheme and will see it through. 
Whether the British Government accepts or rejects the 
international project—and there is little doubt it will 
co-operate—Russia will construct that portion of it 
which is to traverse her own sphere of influence with a 
terminus at Yezd, and wait until the Indian and British 
Governments have reconsidered their recent decision. In 
the civilising effect of these coming railways lies the last 
hope of the Persian people. 
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Art. 15—GEORGE WYNDHAM: SOME IMPRESSIONS 
BY A FRIEND.* 


Mucu has been written of Mr George Wyndham in a 
generous and ungrudging spirit since his death. His 
charm, his grace, both physical and mental, his versatility 
as soldier, man of letters and statesman have all been 
commemorated; his great Land Act in Ireland has 
received the fullest acknowledgment. People were really 
moved at his death, and with a few exceptions the chief 
organs of public opinion for a brief space gave whole- 
hearted acknowledgment to what public opinion held that 
he had done well. Then the world went on its way and 
resumed the absorbing interests from which it had turned 
aside for a moment to bestow attention on the sudden 
extinction of a brilliant light. 

Yet most of the kind things that were said might 
have been true of one whose gifts were immeasurably 
inferior to George Wyndham’s. Many of us feel, as 
Mr Balfour said in the House of Commons, that Mr 
Wyndham’s gifts have not received their full meed of 
praise, partly because they never found the theatre 
whence they could be so exhibited as to be unmistakable 
to the world at large. 

‘What is truth?’ asked Pilate. ‘What is fame?’ is a 
question similar in its apparent simplicity and in its real 
difficulty. A man’s greatness is apt to be measured by 
the test which is most of all affected by the chapter of 
accidents, namely, visible success. That is the most 
obvious test, but it is superficial and often wholly in- 
adequate. William Watson has told us in memorable 
lines that ‘the facile conqueror’ may be less great than 
‘he who, wounded sore, sinks foiled yet fighting ever- 
more. Failure may be more splendid than success. 
But in the case before us the large measure of success 
actually achieved may be a serious obstacle to the 
general recognition of the splendour of the man’s 
failures. Those who wish to discourse on this latter 
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aspect of his career have not before them the inspiring 
task of rescuing from obscurity an unknown genius who 
was crushed and crowded out in the struggle of life by 
adverse circumstances. We are dealing on the contrary 
with one who for years seemed to be fortune’s spoilt 
child; whose circumstances and position were, by com- 
parison with many men of genius, splendid ; who was a 
member of the Government at an age when most men 
have not yet got into Parliament; who was a Cabinet 
Minister in the front rank in his thirties. Yet it remains 
true that George Wyndham’s true title to greatness can 
only be measured by taking into account powers and 
actual work that gave sure promise of greater public 
successes than he ever attained, and even by computing _ 
the elements of tragedy in his life. The test supplied by 
tangible success is in his case an eminently inadequate 
test. If it remains unchallenged he will not be to 
posterity what he really was in life. 

Mr Wyndham went to the War Office as Under- 
Secretary in 1899. And his work there stood out at once, 
in the eyes of those who came across it, as something 
quite on a different plane from that of the ordinary 
official, even of first-class ability. Helped no doubt by 
his early soldier life, he studied the requirements of our 
army with the large outlook of a true statesman. To the 
end of his life his speeches on this subject were most 
memorable. The impression he made at the very outset 
on Lord Lansdowne, his chief at the War Office, is thus 


recorded by him : 


‘ You ask me to give you in a few sentences my impression of 
George Wyndham’s work at the War Office. It was my good 
fortune to have him for my colleague during the last two 
years of my service as Secretary of State. The War Office 
was not then, and I suppose never has been, exactly a bed of 
roses. Old problems of army organisation were still unsolved, 
new problems concerning the arms, ammunition and equip- 
ment of the forces were constantly arising, and the machinery 
of the Office itself, recently reconstructed, was not yet 
working smoothly. On the top of all this came the South 
African War, with its new responsibilities, its revelations and 
its disappointments. The stress was severe, and the repre- 
sentative of the Department in the House of Commons had, 
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so far as the Parliamentary burden was concerned, to bear by 
far the heaviest share of the load. George Wyndham bore it 
with infinite patience and good temper, and with untiring 
resourcefulness. Inside the Office he was a tower of strength, 

a keen and thorough worker, always intent upon getting at 
the root of things. He had a rare power of handling difficult - 
and complicated questions, and although he could grasp details 
and expound them with unrivalled lucidity, he never lost 
himself in them. I cannot conceive an abler or a more 
delightful colleague.’ 


It was while he was at the War Office that Wyndham 
made perhaps his greatest speech in the House of 
Commons, in which to a knowledge of his own subject 
he added a keen realisation of the situation created by 
the South African War, which was placing so many 
English homes in mourning. This combination called 
out the greatest gifts of an orator. After that speech 
he was freely spoken of as a future Prime Minister. It 
was thus at the War Office that he won his spurs. Yet, 
when, nearly four years later, he was offered the post of 
Secretary for War, his loyalty to the cause of Ireland, to 
which he had by then devoted his whole heart, made him 
decline it. Here, then, was one sphere in which he showed 
his splendid powers and equipped himself for a great 
work for which he all but found his opportunity. That 
he just missed that opportunity was in its circumstances 
almost tragic. For had he then gone to the War Office, 
he would have escaped the check in Ireland that threw 
back his political career, and he would have been supreme 
in a sphere which he had almost completely mastered. 

But the tragedy of adverse circumstance was far 
greater in Ireland itself. Here he had actually found 
both his field and the position in which he could control 
it. After a brief space he had the most influential position 
which exists in that country—he was Chief Secretary 
and in the Cabinet. He realised one great scheme in the 
Land Purchase Act. Those who, watched things closely 
saw the extraordinary gifts which this measure displayed. 
‘I doubt,’ writes Lord Lansdowne, ‘ whether anyone else 
could have carried the great Land Act which will always 
be associated with his name, and which will be a monu- 
ment to him @re perennius. The rest of his programme 
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remained unfulfilled, and its details were never disclosed 
to the public. A large section of his party spoke of his 
‘Irish failure. Yet those who worked with him held 
that what was great ‘in his plans as an Jrish statesman 
was as visible in schemes that were never realised as in 
the initial success. The world in summing up a man’s 
fame deducts failure from success, but sometimes a truer 
estimate is gained not by subtraction but by an addition 
sum in which much that fails is added to what succeeds. 
Had George Wyndham come to Ireland merely as an able 
Chief Secretary with a safe programme, as a party 
politician who meant to climb the ladder, we should, it is 
true, have never heard of the Devolution Scheme—as it 
was called, though Wyndham never accepted the phrase. 
But we should never have had the Land Act. Both the 
measure which succeeded and the measure which failed 
told of qualities in themselves great. It needed his 
immense energy, his enthusiasm, his grasp of detail, his 
idealism, his concentration on one object, to gain in a 
brief space such knowledge and insight into the conditions 
of the country as were necessary to formulate that far- 
reaching land jlegislation. But these very qualities led 
him to study the Irish question all round, not as a party 
man with the predetermined limitations of a party pro- 
gramme, but as an honest student of Irish history and 
Irish social conditions, and to conceive an ample pro- 
gramme of which the Land Act was but a part. 

He bound himself heart and soul to Ireland. ‘Ireland,’ 
he wrote to a friend in March 1902, ‘is in a more plastic 
state than at any period in my recollection since 1887. 
Now is the time for moulding her. But this absorbs me 
mind, body and soul.’ There are many who remember 
the joyous enthusiasm with which he began his work. 
The dramatic side of his position in Ireland appealed to 
him. ‘I feel like a Ghibelline Duke in the land of 
the Guelphs,’ he said. When the Land Act was on the 
eve of passing, he felt the peculiar joy that comes when 
concentrated labour and inspiring dreams are about to be 
realised in action. ‘I “do” believe that a benignant spirit 
is abroad,’ were the words he chose at this time for an 
autograph album. The picture of him, radiant and even 
triumphant, turning from one group to another with a 
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special word for each, as he addressed the House in the 
debate on the second reading of his Bill, must still dwell 
in the memory of many. 

The Bill became law. Troubles were not at once 
over. But it was recognised as a great, a very great, 
and beneficent measure, the greatest contribution towards 
the settling of the Irish question which that genera- 
tion had seen. In its author's eyes, however, it was 
but the beginning of his work. In the months that 
followed he continued to elaborate his schemes for the 
country. He refused promotion to other offices which 
the ordinary Chief Secretary would have grasped at as an 
escape from difficulties which soon became visible on the 
horizon. He continued to reduce his plans to practical 
detail. Such concentration is the way of the greatest 
rulers, but one must be an autocrat like Napoleon to 
realise all the designs so conceived. They may be im- 
possible to the party statesman in a democracy. The 
Devolution scheme was wrecked on the rocks of party 
politics, but the tragedy lay in something deeper than the 
defeat of a single scheme. Few men are capable of 
thinking out a programme which needed so profound a 
study of the country, and making it practical. Wyndham 
believed himself to be capable of this. Many of his 
friends thought the same. The tragedy lay in the hard 
work and the keen vision of what was possible and of his 
own capacity to do it, while the inexorable conditions of 
our democracy defeated his plans, not as it seemed to 
him by a reasoned opposition, but by that blind and all- 
powerful party prejudice, which makes democracy so 
often fatal to the schemes of genius. Wyndham’s out- 
look at starting was simply that of a Unionist by tradition. 
And to the end he was firmly opposed to Home Rule. 
But, by force of study and experience of the country, he 
came to hold that, if men strove to emancipate them- 
selves from party prejudice, a certain limited concession 
to the Irish desire for self-government was practicable 
and promised peace to a disturbed land. ‘What I 
preached, in season and out of season, he wrote two 
years later, ‘ was that all, no matter to what party they 
belonged, and what extreme views they might hold, 
shall endeavour to agree on practical proposals of a 
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moderate character.’ It was the clear vision of what he 
could do as he stood but one foot below the commanding 
summit whence he might have actually achieved it that 
made his enforced descent a veritable tragedy. Ac- 
cording to the world’s verdict this episode brings a heavy 
deduction from the figures which stand to the account of 
his fame. If statesmanship means solely the careful 
calculation of what party conditions will admit of, such a 
verdict may pass. If, however, the highest statesman- 
ship means the accurate perception of the needs of a 
country and insight as to how they are best met, there 
are those who hold that such a verdict must not only be 
discounted but reversed. The ideals which caused his 
overthrow bring, according to this view of the case, an 
immense accession to the figures which stand to the 
account of his genius. The failure was in party 
diplomacy ; the success was in formulating those measures 
which mark a greatruler. So at least many of us think ; 
and the only real test whether or no we are right in so 
thinking was denied to him—namely, a fair trial. 

This was the great tragedy of his public life, and it 
gave splendour to his failure in the eyes of those who 
understood. The case of a man of great imagination, 
who is unpractical is not an uncommon one. But it has 
not the peculiar element that attaches to Wyndham’s 
failure. On the contrary, where the dreamer is impotent, 
Wyndham was powerful. He had the rare combination 
of power of imaginative conception with grasp of detail 
and the ability to reduce his plans to practice. Vivid as 
was the life of imagination which he lived, it never made 
him a dreamer. When the whole instrument was under 
his own control, he could reduce to practice his own com- 
plicated schemes. The programme for his Irish campaign 
was the result of brooding imagination, of laborious 
study and penetrating observation, with the one object 
of discovering what was best for the country. But it is 
the condition of democratic government that one must 
often be satisfied with the second best. A man whose 
insight is ahead of public opinion, and who concentrates 
his whole attention on discovering the best, therefore 
fails by his very success. The intense hopefulness of 
Wyndham’s nature prevented his learning effectively this 
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painful fact until it was too late as far as Ireland was 
concerned. His very consciousness that he had faced the 
intrinsic difficulties of his schemes made him forget the 
extrinsic. The semblance of supreme power in a Chief 
Secretary who was in the Cabinet made him disregard— 
not what was practicable in the country for an auto- 
cratic ruler—but the forces which, in fact, limited his 
own power. The tragedy was that of one who believes 
himself to see clearly what is needed and how he himself 
can do it, and is on the point of doing it when he finds 
himself bound hand and foot and unable to move. 

He was never again so near to realising in action his 
great powers in the field of practical politics. He never 
held office again. He made memorable contributions to 
debates—notably on the education question and on army 
matters. But he had had a rebuff and had to bide his 
time. His friends were confident that that time would 
come. But it did not. Death put an end to such hopes 
—hopes based not only on the promise of his gifts, but 
on the evidence that he knew how to turn them most 
effectively to practical use. 


’ In estimating George Wyndham, then, one must speak 
primarily of what he was, and of what he thought and 
planned. He and his work can no more be gauged by his 
visible successes than Burke’s speeches can be estimated 
by their effect on the House of Commons. When Burke 
rose, the House soon emptied. Yet to us, who now read 
the speeches at leisure, their greatness is unmistakable. 
Similarly the interest of Wyndham’s mind and his 
potential statesmanship are something far greater than 
what the chapter of accidents allowed him to impress 
unmistakably on the world at large. This was due 
partly, as in Burke’s case, to certain defects in the man’s 
power of making himself felt at once by the many; but 
in the field of practical statesmanship which Burke never 
occupied it was due far more to accidental conditions 
specially hampering to his peculiar genius. 

What Wyndham thought and planned will not be 
known fully until a selection from his correspondence 
and private memoranda is published. But an idea of his 
methods and personality may be gained by the study of 
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his speeches and writings, and to these may here be 
added some account of the man as he was known to his 
many friends. 

The two salient gifts that ran through all his work, in 
literature as well as in politics, were just those which 
were noted by Lord Lansdowne at the War Office, and 
by his colleagues} in Ireland—the imaginative and 
intellectual perception which went to the core of things, 
and his grasp of detail. These gifts are generally the 
possession of different persons. The genius who makes 
an outline sketch of a scheme is not generally the man 
who fills in the details and makes it practicable. The 
man who writes the most brilliant essay is not, as a rule, 
the man who undertakes research that is thorough and 
exhaustive. Wyndham could do both. This is a com- 
bination people are slow to believe in. Wyndham’s 
‘ viewiness’ in politics was to many a proof that he was 
not practical. So, too, in literature. His delicate style 
and poet's sense of form in his writing made people 
slow to believe in the extent of his research and even 
in the depth of his thought. Yet in both fields he 
was untiring and thorough. Those who were with him 
in the War Office and in the Irish Office know the 
infinitude of labour he spent in accumulating detail. 
I often saw him after a full eight hours spent in 
the British Museum, while he was writing his short 
introduction to Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Like all real 
workers, he did not spare himself. Half a page of 
published work might represent what it had taken days, 
perhaps weeks, of reading to discover. The extent of 
his reading in a man who led a busy life of action 
surprised many who talked much with him on literature 
or on history. I once asked him when he had found time 
for it. He told me that the bulk of it was done in his 
soldier days. He was quartered, I think, in Cyprus for 
many months, and used to parade his men at six or seven 
in the morning and read from breakfast to an eight 
o’clock dinner. This intellectual orgy was most charac- 
teristic, and that he remembered what he read after a 
spell of uninterrupted work which would reduce most 
brains to stupidity was a testimony to his splendid powers. 
The extent of his reading and the extent of his study of 
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detail in politics were as remarkable as the gifts of thought 
and imagination displayed in the use of his knowledge. 

But besides that imaginative insight which belongs to 
the speculative intellect he had also the imagination of 
the poet which threw a halo round his everyday tasks. 
The poetry of life’s drama is often visible in historical 
retrospect. But the actors are seldom fully alive to it 
at the time. Wyndham, however, was alive to the 
drama while he was working hardest. Thus he drank 
deeper than most men of the cup of life. 

All this was apparent in his conversation. At its 
best it was wonderful. There was an animation which 
infected the company in which he talked. It had humour 
and humanity. He made everything he dealt with seem 
intensely worth while ; and the width of his information 
on his favourite topics never made him prosy. At times, 
at the small dinners of The Club—which still endeavours 
to preserve the traditions of Johnson and Burke and 
Gibbon—he would take his part in talk on poetry, and he 
and Edward Pember would discourse with ample quotation 
on Byron or on Browning. But his talk on wider and 
more theoretic subjects was even better. Perhaps it 
seemed at times to unsympathetic listeners a little over- 
powering, and he would be impatient of interruption. 
But if a listener was prepared to make the self-sacrifice 
involved in playing avowedly only a secondary part, he 
would be amply rewarded. 

Yet his way of talking had in it some qualities which 
might prevent its conveying at once and to all some of his 
most remarkable endowments. Most of these qualities 
were veritably ‘qualities’ as opposed to ‘defects.’ For 
one thing, his imaginative thought was so crowded and it 
took in at a glance so wide a field, that his first utterance 
might be in the highest degree cryptic. It might appear, 
especially to prosaic or legal minds, almost nonsense. 
Analogies were thrown together, drawn from regions the 
most distant from each other. Extreme paradox might 
be apparent in the first sketch he threw out of a really 
pregnant view. Yet if one cross-examined him patiently, 
and at length, the utterance in question would stand it. 
The chaos was gradually reduced to order. Strong 
underlying common sense was often revealed, after 
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some incidental paradox and exaggeration had been 
reluctantly discarded. Exact and orderly thought was 
found to lie at the root of the most startling and vague 
sentences. Again and again the present writer has in 
the course of an hour or two (for it might take that time) 
drawn from Wyndham a most able and explicit develop- 
ment of what had scared and even driven away from the 
group of talkers some who took half a dozen obscure 
sentences to be merely the characteristic flights of a 
strange and active fancy, not to be regarded seriously. 

Another peculiarity which sometimes detracted from 
his persuasiveness in writing as well as in speaking, was 
his fine sense of words. In this he was both an artist 
and, to some slight extent, a pedant. The words were 
chosen often with a very delicate sense of their fitness. 
But he once owned that he liked to create surprise by 
them—to put forward the word his hearer did not 
expect. This was apt to concentrate attention too much 
in the form of his speech. And it gave at moments a 
touch of preciousness almost a semblance of affectation 
to the phrases of one who was essentially the reverse of 
an affected man; who was really intent on thought and 
the reality of things, though he loved beauty as well. I 
think this quality somewhat damaged his effectiveness in 
the House of Commons. And an over-great sensitiveness 
to hostile opinion in the House had at times a similar 
effect in lessening the persuasive power of one who was 
a real orator. A hostile or unsympathetic atmosphere 
seemed to put something out of tune in the delicate 
mechanism of his mind. It brought a note of anxiety, 
unnatural to one who was most at home when he was 
sanguine or even triumphant. 

But the form of his diction was a more frequent if a 
less serious obstacle to complete success than the nature 
of his audience. On one occasion he said to a friend 
before rising in the House: ‘I mean to speak in chiselled 
sentences.’ The ‘chiselled sentences’ were very beau- 
tiful,. perhaps too beautiful. Their carefully elaborated 
symmetry told of a mind divided between the form 
and the matter. The peculiar force of utter concen- 
tration on the argument was, at such times, wanting. 
He lacked the complete persuasiveness attaching to a 
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speaker who is so full of his subject as to be wholly care- 
less of form. Carlyle found a stumbling and halting 
speech of the Duke of Wellington the most persuasive of 
all that he heard in the House of Lords, because it carried 
with it the sense of concentrated conviction. Wyndham 
in reality spoke with deep conviction, but his attention to 
form, and the nature of the form actually chosen, were 
apt sometimes to diminish the sense of conviction he con- 
veyed to others. When this impediment was absent, 
when over-great subtlety too was absent, when he almost 
forgot niceties of form, and the human touch prevailed 
over all else, then the great powers of imagination and 
reasoning apparent in his speeches were realised to the 
full by his hearers. On such comparatively rare occasions 
he could hold the House as only the greatest orators 
hold it. 

Experienced members have assured the present writer 
that they have never seen that fastidious assembly so pro- 
foundly moved as it was by his speech on the war on Feb. 1, 
1900. That speech even now appeals to those who read it 
asa greatone. A little exercise of historical imagination 
will make its reader realise why it moved the House of 
Commons and the country so profoundly. His words had 
that note of concentration on the realities of a great crisis, 
of rising above the petty conventions of party politics, 
which marked Wyndham’s work in Ireland later on. Itwas 
a moment when Englishmen had just become alive to the 
fact that the South African War was an enterprise which 
called for the wholehearted devotion of a nation ; when 
many families had that deep and tragic realisation of the 
situation which is brought about by the death of kinsmen 
on the battlefield; when the nation was, in fact, rising 
splendidly to the demand on it; when the army had to 
recover from grave reverses. The Government was 
asking for the money that was needed to strengthen our 
armaments. The nation was preparing for a generous 
response, and this moment was chosen, in accordance 
with the most futile traditions of party politics, to move 
an amendment to the Address which included a vote of 
censure on the Government for its ‘want of knowledge, 
judgment and foresight in their preparations for the 
war. Wyndham stripped the proposal of its conventional 
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character and insisted that it should be translated into 
terms of reality. If the vote were carried, it would mean 
that to the strain of the war was to be added the dis- 
tracting turmoil of a general election, and all the con- 
fusion attending on a change of Government. And this 
on the strength of criticism which was obviously nothing 
better or more sincere than that party fault-finding 
which was just the rule of the parliamentary game. 
Wyndham fairly amazed the House by the thoroughness 
of his detailed justification of the Government. But, 
even apart from the weakness of the attack, it was a 
moment at which such party manceuvring was unworthy 
and most inopportune. Let us have, Wyndham pleaded, 
all such criticism from Liberal members as may help the 
Government to carry out the great national task 
successfully. But a vote of censure at such a moment 
was the negation of patriotism and the reductio ad 
absurdum of party manoeuvring. 

His peroration was long remembered. He appealed 
to a wider public opinion, which took account of facts, 
against this petty move which took account only of the 
chessboard of the party game. 


‘We who are initiated in these manceuvres, which though, 
perhaps, in ordinary times pardonable, are at this moment 
inopportune, may understand them; but no one else will. 
The taxpayer who is prepared to foot this Bill, whatever it 
may be, and who is perhaps even now thinking of taking his 
children back from school and of foregoing his autumn holiday, 
he will not understand it. Our critics abroad, who are not 
too indulgent, they will not understand it. Our fellow- 
subjects in Natal, who have perhaps seen their sons die on 
the battlefield, and their homesteads destroyed, they will not 
understand this amendment and this debate. Our kinsmen 
in America, who are watching the vicissitudes of this war, 
they will not understand it. The legislatures of every single 
colony in our Empire, which have shown such a whole-hearted 
and single-minded concentration upon the Imperial aspects, 
and upon none other, of our present difficulties, will not 
understand it. Let us, let this honoured and ancient assembly, 
of which they are all offshoots and children, bear that in 
mind. It is usual, Sir, to conclude such a speech in defence, 
or, as I would prefer to say, in explanation of the conduct of 
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the Government with an appeal to the House to reject the 
vote of censure which is proposed ; but I am sure that in this 
case such an appeal is unnecessary. I shall have to make an 
appeal upon questions of practical importance and living 
moment. I shall have to ask this House for large financial 
facilities in order that this war may be prosecuted to the only 
conclusion which the country would tolerate. I shall have to 
ask the House for still further financial facilities in order that 
our system of military defence may be placed upon a sound 
and lasting basis. I do not ask the House to reject this vote 
of censure. No, Sir; this House, which is the fountain of our 
Imperial resources, and which is the ultimate guardian of the 
nation’s honour, will not commit itself to an action which, if 
perpetrated, would make the mother of parliaments a laughing- 
stock to the world.’ 


Here we have all the simplicity of great oratory; 
but, as I have said, it was not always so in Wyndham’s 
speeches, or in the discourses to his friends which formed 
part of his table talk. 

There was at times something of the moodiness of the 
poet in Wyndham’s talk, something also in extravagant 
phrases chosen which might suggest a very different man 


from what he was. The real man was seen in the 
hunting-field, as he was seen by his secretaries working 
with immense industry and splendid intelligence at 
the most complicated details of the regular business of 
Ireland, or at schemes for the improvement of the 
country. In both cases there were courage, practical 
capacity and thoroughness. His facility in doing what 
was difficult to other men never made himslipshod. But 
just as the fop in Nelson hardly prepared men for the 
great sailor and commander, so some of Wyndham’s 
conversation in which the sensitive poet and the fastidious 
scholar stood revealed did not prepare men for his 
thoroughness, and made those who were not actually in 
contact with it even sceptical as to its existence. In the 
House of Commons, too, the graceful figure and the 
graceful action and the graceful phrases would often 
suggest something in which ornament was so predomi- 
nant that many refused to look further. The present 
writer has had hot arguments with members of the 
House who could not be brought to regard him as much 
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more than a brilliant ornament with neither taste nor 
talent for real business or hard work. It is true that 
mere plodding was not to Wyndham’s taste—and this 
gave a superficial plausibility to such an estimate. But, 
given a crisis or a cause which roused him, he displayed 
unmistakably the combination of imaginative glow with 
hard work which is the true realisation of the saying 
that genius involves a capacity for taking infinite pains. 

Perhaps I only complete the statement of what has 
already been implied if I add that he led constantly and 
intensely two lives, one of the imagination and affections, 
and the other of laborious action. I do not deny that 
the poet in him weakened in some degree the man of 
action. The life of imagination brought, as I have said, 
a certain moodiness. It brought undue sensitiveness. 
Here he differed from Disraeli, whose skin remained 
tough in spite of his literary and imaginative gifts. But 
it was surprising how vigorous both lives were in Wynd- 
ham. The public is very slow indeed to believe in such a 
combination. Men are apt to judge by general rules, and 
exceptions must be proved to the hilt that they may be 
acknowledged. More than ever in our own day people 
are supposed to have one line, and one only, in which 
they really excel. Members of the House of Commons 
and many who only casually conversed with him were 
therefore apt to take him as a brilliant amateur in fields 
where he really was the equal, nay the superior, of many 
professionals. True—be it said again—it needed a crisis, 
or a stimulating cause, to bring out all his powers. But 
those who from circumstances had been gradually con- 
vinced of their great reach felt confident that such a 
crisis must arise and again give him his opportunity and 
his stimulus, as the land question in Ireland had given 
them, and that he would some day suddenly stand before 
all the world as the man of the hour. Hence the close 
of a career admittedly brilliant comes before many, as it 
does before Mr Balfour, as a tragedy; for the ‘what 
might have beens’ stand before them in Wyndham’s case 
as possibilities so vivid as to be little removed from 
certainties. 

The man has gone. We have his speeches. We have 
his written works. Neither reveal him fully. The written 
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works are highly specialised, and do not give the reach of 
his mind, or give it only in occasional glimpses. We 
shall see the man better whenever a selection is pub- 
lished from his poems and his letters. These will 
indicate his touch on life as a whole. His letters have 
very much of the quality of his talk. They are intensely 
alive. They have occasionally the touch of preciousness 
in the use of words, the vivid and at moments fantastic 
imagination, the exaggerated phrases, as well as the un- 
derlying core of profound thought which were observable 
in his conversation. The present writer is allowed, in 
order to give actuality to his words in a day when we 
often get fancy pictures not at all resembling the originals, 
to quote a few specimens of these written utterances, 
often thrown off at white heat. 

Wyndham would at times in his letters philosophise 
subtly on political life, or on the art of oratory; or 
he would analyse his own sensations in enacting the 
drama before him. This shows a habit of mind which 
is very rare indeed in a man of action. Here is a study 
of the conditions of mob oratory, written on the occasion 


of his speech at the Congress of April 1906 on the 
proposed Education Bill: 


‘It is a great tax to speak in that Hall. Two ladies who 
were there to-day told me that the echo made Balfour hard to 
follow and that it was a strain to hear me. One has to 
discard most of a speaker’s devices. No one can see the 
speaker’s expression and—if they have to listen intently—no 
one can be affected by inflections of the voice. 

‘So the speaker has to aim at broad, simple effects. But that 
entails severe mental concentration and, all the time, there is 
a dead weight to be lifted without much help from the 
audience. Nobody could speak to a hostile audience in that 
arena. To say that, is to say that a speaker has to discard his 
principal function, ie. pleading. He must Declaim and 
Declare, i.e. physically make striking, and mentally make 
simple, what everybody is prepared to admit. 

‘And yet, I agree with you about the concourse. The facts 
that so many people have come from so many places to be in 
one place for one purpose, make one great fact—of sense, 
and thought, and feeling. The ingredients make the magic 
broth. The speaker has but to stir it with a big wooden 
spoon.’ 

Vol, 219.—No. 436. x 
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More entirely a record of his own sensations is the 
following, written amid his own election campaign of 
the same year: 


‘I have been speaking all over the country to good audiences. 
It is a strange experience and, I imagine, a bad one on the 
whole. To be the centre of cheering and yelling for nearly 
five weeks cannot be good for the soul, the mind or the body. 
The general impression to me is always barbaric and some- 
times savage. 

‘But it has a good side. All barriers of birth, and wealth, 
and education are cast down. You make real intimate friends 
of men whom otherwise you would never have known. The 
intimacy of naked contention is bracing, though primitive. 
And there are pretty touches. ... But, in the main, the 
whole business is blatant and barbaric.’ 


He would dream of the past at the end of the year, 
and his memories would bring the veritable poet’s touch 
on the beauty and interest of life. In thanking a friend 
for a Christmas present on the last day of 1899, he 
writes : 


‘I am alone here with memories and work. But I am not at 
all unhappy. I begin to see that it will not be so very terrible 
to be old and alone. We are led on to understand the eternity 
of all fair things by intimate experience, and apart from 
metaphysical speculation. 

‘Now that Westminster, that kind heart and chivalrous 
gentleman, is dead; that A. is away; B. married; my little 
Percy going to Eton in less than a year; myself without a 
prospect beyond labour at the demands of the moment; the 
whole past twelve years rise up and sing together of the 
loving-kindness and beauty which has been round me. No 
gentle act or graceful movement ot those who have adorned 
my life can ever die. 

‘So I sit alone at the end of this year of travail and 
anxiety, rejoicing. And I thank you from a full heart for 
your gift and friendship.’ 


Again, at the end of 1906, he writes to the same 
correspondent : 

‘ At last, to-night, I finish this working year. 

‘We buried the Education Bill this afternoon. I have 
won wy election, made speeches, published my little book, 
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made new friends, fought old enemies. I have lived, and life 
is wonderful.’ 


In his writing, as in his conversation, the kaleidoscope 
of his mind produced such surprising pictures abruptly 
succeeding one another, that I hesitate to give the most 
characteristic instances, for the reader has not the 
opportunity which his interlocutors had of learning by 
cross-examination how fully thought-out were trains of 
reasoning, which he suggested without developing them, 
or how real was the connexion in his mind ‘between 
things objectively poles apart. I will content myself 
with one—by no means among the strongest—which 
shows the official at the War Office indulging in feelings 
and conceits suggested by his surroundings. That office 
has had in the last twenty years many distinguished 
occupants—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, Lord Haldane, Colonel Seely, Lord Midleton, and 
others equally eminent. But it is safe to say that neither 
the old premises in Pal]l Mall nor the buildings in White- 
hall ever inspired any of these men with the combination 
of theories and emotions to which the following letter 
gives expression. 


‘ After a day spent in grappling with complicated detail, I 
find that nothing short of philosophy or poetry is of the least 
use tome. I tried a novel the other day, “The Open Question,” 
and it aggravated me beyond belief. I want the very best 
and prefer it in a different form and remotely aloof from 
everyday life. I have bought a Latin Prayer Book—our 
Prayer Book, 2nd ed., 1574—and find the Psalms very stately 
and soothing. A little Latin goes a long way. But when 
your business consists in ploughing like a liner through 
seas of slipshod English, you need the very opposite: a 
dead language, clean-cut and frigid poetry, or abstract 
thought. ... 

‘I have been inside a good many machines; the Army, 
Irish Office, Colonial Expansion; Fleet Street; literary 
coteries, and now inside, and of, another office; and no doubt 
such experience affects me. The multiplicity of the parts 
defying philosophic comprehension and the dead weight of 
each dragging down individual energy, drive home the lesson 
that no individual, or race, or age, or movement embracing 
many nations and some centuries, is likely to give a decisive 
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cast to the direction of development or even to reconcile any 
considerable number of divergent forces. But this does not 
daunt me. I see the universal Flux; but I believe in the choric 
Dance. In some ways business isa capital exercise or drill. It 
gives you a number of occasions every day for doing the right 
thing in the right way. This is capital practice. But far 
from thinking that mere honest effort at complicated jobs 
would serve mankind as a substitute for philosophy, religion 
and art, I do not believe that the second-class clerks could 
work as they do if we had not all the abstract speculations of 
3000 years behind us. We either draw inspiration ourselves, 
or else we imitate others who drew it, from the half-truths 
arrived at by lonely thinkers. 

‘But, my goodness! how much more of courage and com- 
passion and patience and sincerity is needed if the world is to 
go any better than it has done! And what is to be done for 
the people who are outside the worlds of thought and of 
action? For the young lady who lost her temper last week 
because she was not invited [to a party], or for the officer 
who resigns his commission when his profession interferes 
with his shooting ?’ 


All these extracts tell of the active, seething imagina- 
tion of the man. But he could write of politics in a very 
concreteand practical vein. I must not, however, cite 
letters dealing with topics of acute political controversy 
which might provoke discussions that would distract 
attention from the real matter in hand. I will quote 
only the very characteristic concluding paragraphs of a 
long and closely reasoned letter on the attempts of 1906 
at a compromise on the education question—attempts 
which he regarded as profoundly illogical. 


‘Let us quit all this hopeless, helpless dumb show of 
hypnotised Democracy going to its appointed doom of 
Bureaucracy and Cesarism, now as ever, and everywhere— 
quod semper et ubique. 

‘Let us laugh! We ought tolaugh. Surprise is the basis 
of laughter. And what can be more surprising than to see 
the leaders of Nonconformity in the House of Commons, 
bribed by Baronetcies, abrogating the Constitution, and 
laughing—as well they may—at the spectacle of the Anglican 
Archbishop ramming Nonconformity down my throat with the 
butt end of his crozier? Theylaugh. Had I not better laugh, 
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too? “Taking it in good part” is, I believe, the classic phrase 
for acquiescing in comic turpitude. 

‘But I have not quitted this grim subject. I must, or I 
shall forget to laugh, and increase the merriment of others 
by getting angry. That would be absurd, when neither 
Anglican, nor Catholic, nor Educationalist, nor Unionist, 
are willing to think of anything but their Christmas holidays.’ 


A word must be said of Wyndham’s interest in religious 
subjects which, in later years, was marked. His interest 
in the education question was indeed but one instance of 
this. The early cult of beauty which was natural to his 
artist’s nature had in it, perhaps, a touch of paganism. 
Later on, the beauty of Catholic ideals drew him. He 
wrote well and even profoundly on the practical necessity 
of dogma in order to safeguard religion. 

The following defence of the traditionary dogmatic 
formule of Christianity, on lines not inconsistent with 
liberal thought, is surely a remarkable piece of tersely 
expressed reasoning. 


‘I have read X. and should like to discuss him with you. 
He writes with lucidity and persuasion. But there is a third 
position between his and Sabatier’s. A man may accept 
Sabatier’s view that the relation of dogma to religion is best 
illustrated by the relation of language to thought, and may, 
yet, attach an importance to dogma so great as to justify him 
in accepting a convinced believer’s attitude towards dogma as 
the only adequate recognition of the magnitude of that im- 
portance. Even in literature we decline to bring Shakespeare 
or Chaucer “up to date”: we prefer, if we can, to read Dante 
or Homer, however haltingly, in their own Tuscan and Greek. 
I heard an interesting sermon by Adderley to-day, in which 
he justified the acceptance of the “Real Presence” and the 
rejection of “transubstantiation.” It would have made a 
good point of departure for asymposium. His point was that 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation was only an explanation of 
the dogma of the Real Presence given, necessarily, in the 
terms of philosophy then current but now obsolete. Adderley 
would no doubt argue that, in such a case, the relation of 
dogma to religion may not only be illustrated by the relation 
of language to thought, but thatit actually is more a question 
of language than of belief. Carrying that backwards to 
Sabatier’s extreme position, my supporter of a “ tertium quid” 
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would handle the Incarnation on similar lines. He would say 
that in the birth of Our Lord there was a manifestation of 
Divinity on Earth so momentous and so singular as to find an 
adequate, though no doubt inaccurate expression, only in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Noother form of thought would 
give him a sufficiently splendid symbol, he would therefore 
accept that form of thought whilst admitting that in thought 
and still more, of course, in language it partook of human 
thought and human language belonging to the age in which 
it was conceived and to the ages during which it was crystal- 
lised. But, just because he makes that philosophic concession, 
he could and would see much gain in keeping to the form both 
of thought and language and much risk in any ephemeral 
attempt to re-think and re-write the symbol.’ 


Some of the opponents of dogma amused him, as he shows 
in the following note of 1906: 


‘I have a letter before me from a man who holds that 
dogmatic teaching of the Christian or any other religion is 
immaterial. He would teach the religion of citizenship. This 
turns out to be the teaching of boys not to spit in public 
places.’ 


There were seasons when Catholic ideals strongly 
affected his life, and he welcomed the Catholic revival 
in the Church of England; but perhaps his sympathies 
in this matter somewhat outstripped his convictions. 

There were very noble and winning traits in a 
character not wholly consistent. Though intensely 
ambitious, he had that devotion to great aims for their 
own sake which deliberately sacrifices ambition. If 
going to Ireland satisfied his ambition, his line of action 
after he was installed went at times in the teeth of his 
own interests. He studied before all things what was 
best, not for himself, but for the country. He refused to 
adopt opportunist courses which would have benefited him 
personally and averted disaster. He declined, as has 
been said, offers of official promotion, preferring what 
only his sanguine and absorbing devotion to the task he 
had set himself prevented his seeing to be a forlorn hope. 

And when some of those, whom the glamour of his 
advocacy had at first won, realised that his later schemes 
must be disowned, and he felt himself to be left almost 
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alone, no word of reproach was ever heard from him. 
He sadly quoted to one, near to him by friendship and 
relationship, Chaucer’s lines : 


‘Let not this wretched woe your herté grieve 
But manly set the world in six and seven, 
And if thou die a martyr, go to Heaven.’ 


He was indeed loyal in his friendships, and would do 
impulsive things for his friends such as are done by the 
Don Quixotes of the world, but very seldom by those 
whose lot is cast in the cold calculating atmosphere of 
public life. Life in the great world is apt to wear off 
such finer promptings. They are keen in many a boy. 
Wyndham was something of a boy to the end. His 
boyish love of the glittering toys of life made him enjoy 
the glamour of the great world; but the same youthful- 
ness kept untarnished much of the generous and un- 
calculating spirit which that world is apt to kill. 

This generosity, while it was graceful in his friend- 
ships, might even verge on the heroic in its other aspect 
of which I have just spoken—his devotion to public 
causes. He could lose himself in his cause. And his 
heart would be so much set on its success that defeat 
became tragic. Here I return to the note I touched at 
starting—the element of real greatness revealed mainly 
in his failures. The average man of the world held it to 
show a want of the tough fibre of a work-a-day statesman 
that he nearly broke his heart when he had finally to 
give up his Irish schemes. Many of his critics saw no 
more than this, and were incapable of understanding that 
Wyndham’s unhappiness was largely the result of a depth 
of conviction and a concentrated devotion by which alone 
the very greatest things are done. In a lesser degree his 
keen sense of inevitable consequences and his genuine 
patriotism made him suffer acutely in other public 
defeats—notably in August 1911, when the Parliament 
Bill was passed. Weeks of ungrudging labour with 
results that made him intensely sanguine were succeeded 
by the rebuff of August 10th. To a mechanical mind the 
depth of his disappointment at that time might seem 
extravagant. But it stood for a fine quality of insight 
and a public spirit which is especially rare in our own 
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day. And these allied him on one side with the con- 
fessors and with the men of genius. 

All this must be remembered in trying to think of 
him as he really was. The estimate of kindly but undis- 
cerning public opinion will not suffice. We must add 
to it 

‘ All the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb.’ 


And these lines of Browning are followed by others 
which give truly the same aspect of Wyndham’s nature— 
the aspect that told of genius and made for tragedy. Of 
Wyndham, if of anyone, it is true that he was haunted 
by a crowd of thoughts and hopes which in the nature of 
the case could never have been realised, and which yet 
stamped him as something apart from the many: 


‘ Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act; 
Fancies that break through language and escape. 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me; 
This was I worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.’ 


While then the Press has pictured him as the gallant 
knight, graceful, brilliant, accomplished, I prefer to think 
of that side of him—a very real side—which allies him 
with those who have worked and suffered for great 
causes, the extent and quality of whose labour has been 
only half recognised, who have seen enough to know 
sadly how little actual life fulfils the highest dreams 
which come to men in moments of illumination. Let 
this thought be set down in his own words which stand 
before me in his own handwriting. They are headed 
‘Illumination,’ and they run thus: 


‘To have known this once: and so to take our part 
With the great masters who have left behind 

No miniature perfections of their art ; 

But one vast work, unfinished and unsigned, 

That should have told the secret of their heart, 
And tells of hands grown old, and eyes gone blind.’ 


But a record of one who loved Browning’s brave boast 
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that he would ‘ greet the Unseen with a cheer,’ must not 
conclude on such a note as this, though it is the deepest 
and truest, To the end Wyndham was full of hope, full 
of purpose. If he stumbled it was to rise again and work 
in new fields. And I will conclude by quoting words of 
keenness as to the future, written only a month before 
he was taken away. His newly inherited property gave 
him a congenial field of work. And here the whole 
instrument was under his own control, as it could never 
be in the political field of a democracy. For the moment 
he dreamed of it as giving him full scope for the future, 
while the possibilities of his beautiful library fed his 
literary imagination. It is not at all likely that he would 
have given up politics as his letter hints. But his habit 
of absorbing himself in what he worked at probably made 
it a necessity to think of the task directly before him as 
the one thing that was worth while and was to occupy 
his future time. 


‘For myself—apart from politics, finance, and the round of 
duty—I am absorbed in two subjects: Rural England and 
my library. “We know what we are, but we know not what 
we may be.” I may, perhaps, take office again. But I doubt 


it. ‘Invent portum.’ My work, I am almost persuaded, must 
be to tackle the problem of Rural England; and my play, Iam 
convinced, to finish my library. The two together would give 
me happy and useful employment for twenty years. 

‘I am attacking “Rural England” (1) by action, based on 
study of the past—from Domesday Book onwards—and on 
modern science—“ so-called.” I think. best in action and 
experiment. So I have given the go-by to theory and have 
already pumped water several miles over considerable hills; 
built cow-sheds; bought a motor-trolley to supersede four 
cart-horses, and done much else which will, I believe, put 
back this bit of England to where it stood in the seventeenth 
century and afford working models to [those] who lack my 
capital and imagination. It is jolly work. 

‘(2) But I attack “Rural England” also with my pen 
and have written a “private” essay that has been “ highly 
commended” by Lansdowne and Milner. 

‘As for my play. .. . I have finished the structure of the 
library and nearly filled it with books. There are six desks 
for people who mean business. It is inspired by Wells, 
Merton, San Marco at Florence, etc. But [it] will be a place 
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at the top of the house in which you and X, and I and others 
can read and write. Party Politics leave me cold. But the 
country-side of England and the literature of Kurope make 
me glow 

‘Incidentally to the two main purposes of my life, I am 
finishing a chapel in the basement. 

‘It is exhilarating to make things yourself. The carpenter 
and I, without architect or contract, have made the library, 
the chapel, the new cow-farm and much else. When I told 
X. a few weeks ago that this would be my work and not party 
politics, he was shocked. But after seeing what I was at he 
came round to my view. Some people inherit an estate 
and go on as if nothing had happened. I can’t do that. 
My father never told me anything about this place. I lived 
and worked in Cheshire and Ireland ; suddenly I find myself 
responsible for farming myself 2400 acres, and for paying 
sums that stagger me by way of weekly wages and repairs. 
So I ask myself, “What are you going to do?” I mean to 
use all my imagination and energy to get something done 
that shall last and remind.’ 


W. W. 
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DORSET. By Sir Freperick Treves. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
SOMERSET. By Epwarp Hurron. Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Artruur H. Norway. [Illustrated by | 


Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. 


SOUTH WALES. By A.G. Braptey. Illustrated by Frederick L. Griggs: | 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey, Illustrated by Joseph Pennell 
and Hugh Thomson. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. By the Rev. EpwarpConyprare. Illustrated 
by Frederick L. Griggs. 

EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Durr. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

DERBYSHIRE. By J.B. Fimru. Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen. 


YORKSHIRE. By Arruur H. Norway. [Illustrated by Joseph Pennell | 


and Hugh Thomson. 
THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A.G. Braptey. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By SrerHen Gwynn. Illustrated by | 


Hugh Thomson. 
NORMANDY. By Rev. P. Dearmer. [Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


THE DAILY MAIL :—* The best of all series of guide-books.” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE :— A series which enjoys a place that is uncontested | 
by any other series that we know of in that wide field of our literature which deals | 
| 


with the bounty and the favour of our English shires.” 


TRUTH :— A series of quite exceptional charm and interest among topographical | 


works.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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Messrs. Longmans @ Co.'s New Books. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad for the Year 1912. 8vo., 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ‘‘ Annual Register" for the years 1863-1911 can still be had, price 18s. each. 
A full Index is an important feature of the book. 
The ‘‘ Annual Register” was first issued in 1759, and for thirty years the survey of events was 
written by Edmund Burke. The present is the 154th annual volume. 


MAN AND HIS FORERUNNERS. By H. v. Borret- 
REEPEN, Prof.D.Phil. (Zool.). With Additions dealing with Recent 
Discoveries in Suffolk and Sussex. Authorised Translation by A. G. 
THACKER, A.R.C.S. (Lond.). With 69 Figures in the Text and 3 Tables. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

“Tt will be welcome to readers of English who wish an easy access to the latest results of 
special learning as to the evolution of prehistoric man.”—ScoTsMAN. 


ANGLO-INDIAN STUDIES. ByS. M. Mirra. Crown 8vo., 
10s. 6d. net. [In July. 
ConTENTS: Christian and Hindu War Ethics—The Indian Princes—The Sikh Anand 
Marriage Act—Commercial Grievances—Industrial Development—Cochin Port for Ocean Liners 
—The Indian Press—The Hindu Drama—Christianity in Hinduism—British Statesmanship and 
Indian Psychology—Moslem Hindu ‘‘ Entente Cordiale "—Hindu Medicine—The Indian Unrest— 
English and Indian Statesmen—Hindu Mind-Training—The Balkan War and India—Index. 


STUDIES FROM AN EASTERN HOME. By Sister 
NivEpDiTa. With a Prefatory Memoir by S. K. Ratcrirre, and Apprecia- 
tions from Professor Parrick GrEppES, Professor T. K. CHEYNE, Mr. 
W.H. Nevriysonand Mr. RaBINTRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[In July. 


AFRICANDERISMS: a Glossary of South African Collo- 
quial Words and Phrases, and of Place and Other Names. Com. 
piled by the Rev. CHARLES PrETrMAN, Queenstown, South Africa. 


8vo., 12s. 6d. 
NEW FICTION. 


BY THE BROWN BOG. Being some Episodes in the Life 
of an Irish D.I. By Owrn RoE and Honor Ursz. With Silhouettes. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

CONTENTS: The Worsting of Head Constable McKeever—The Hunt Cup—The Curse of 

Lisgranagh—The Sportsmanship of the County—The Odd Trick—The Gift—The Black North 

—The Luck of Inishmona—Gone Awa-ay. 


GRACECHURCH. By Joun Ayscoucn. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

This book is a study of a little town and its people; of a town in early Victorian days almost 
ruined by the railroad in a big village ; and of a whole gallery of portraits quaint and queer, 
but remembered through most affectionate and admiring eyes. 


FATHER GREGORY; or, Lures and Failures. A Tale of 
Hindustan. By PrrcivaL CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of “Dew and 
Mildew,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The second title indicates the subject of this novel, which tells the story of a Club for Failures 
which is supposed to have been established in India for Englishmen who have failed there and 
gone under. The idea underlying the book is that there is some good in every one, even the 
biggest rascal. 


$ >, N rrep 
LIFE’S LITTLE TRAGEDIES. Stories. By Guy 
FLEMING. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* A brilliant collection of short stories... . It isa remarkable original production, and in 
literary artisticness has not been excelled during the last few years.”—LIVERPOOL DAILY Post. 
“These stories are constructed with a noticea»le economy of sentimental material, and each 
in its own sharp, concentrated way, striking and effective.”—ScOTSMAN. 
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STANDARD HISTORIGAL WORKS 


oe uly, 





THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Hunt, D.Litt., and R. Lanz-Poote, LL.D. 


TWELVE VOLUMES, 8vo., price Ts. 6d. net each, or in Sets price £4 10s. net. 


Vol. I.—To 1066. 
By THOMAS HODGKIN. 
Vol. II,—1066 to 1216. 
By G. BURTON ADAMS. 
Vol. III.—1216 to 1377. 
By T. F. TOUT. 
—1377 to 1485. 
By ©. OMAN. 
Vol. V.—1485 to 1547. 
By H. A. L. FISHER. 
1547 to 1603. 
By A. F, POLLARD. 


Vol. IV. 


Vol. VI. 


The Right Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND 
and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 


A HANDBOOK IN OUTLINE OF THE 
POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
TO 1906. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Period I. — MEDLEVAL 
From A.D. 449 to 1485. 
Period II. -- PERSONAL 
From 1485 to 1688. 5s. 
Period III.— CONSTITUTIONAL MON- 
ARCHY. From 1689 to 1837. 7s. 6d. 
Period IV.— THE GROWTH OF DE- 
MOCRACY. From 1837 to 1880. 6s. 
Period V.—IMPERIAL REACTION. 
1880 to 1901, 4s. 6d. 


MONARCHY. 
4s. 6d. 
MONARCHY. 


From 


HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENG- 
LAND AND! FRANCE, SPAIN AND 
SCOTLAND. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


JULIAN S. CORBETT. 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 16s. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. With 
Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 8vo., 21s. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF TRAFALGAR. 
With Charts, &c. 8vo., 16s. net. 

ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: 
1603-1713. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. net. 

ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN YEARS’ 
WAR. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. net. 


Vol. VII.—1603 to 1660. 
By F. C. MONTAGUE, 
Vol. VIII.—1660 to 1702. 
By RICHARD LODGE, 
Vol. IX.—1702 to 1760. 
By I. S. LEADAM. 
Vol. X.—1760 to 1801. 
By the Rev. W. HUNT. 
. XI.—1801 to 1837. 
By the Hon. G.C. BRODRICK, 
and J. FOTHERINGHAM. 
. XII.—1837 to 1901. 
By SIDNEY LOW 
LLOYD ©. SANDERS. 


and 


| MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., LL.D. 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY (1378-1527). 
6 vols. Crown 8vo., 5s. net each, 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES AND 
DRESSES. Crown 8vo., is. net. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


AD- 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
EUROPE. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
ATLAS to the above. With 65 Maps in 
Colour. 8vo., 6s. 6d, 


| JAMES A. FROUDE. 


f Wolsey to the Defeat of the 

Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

THE DIVORCE OF CA ATHE RINE OF 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE SPANISH STORY OF THE 
ARMADA, and other Essays. 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 3s. 6d. With 5 
Photogravures and 16 other Illustra- 
tions. 6s. net. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 83 vols. 
10s. 6d. 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT _SUB- 
JECTS. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. Pocket 
Edition. 5 vols., cloth, 2s. net each; 
leather, 3s. net each. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 

LIFE ad LETTERS OF 
3s. 6d. 

CZESAR: 


= ged 3d OF ENGLAND, from the 
all 


3s. 6d. 
ERASMUS 
3s. 6d. 


a Sketch. Crown 8vo., 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS 





SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 

HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 
1642-1649. 4 vols. 5s. net. each. 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 
4 vols. Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 
*,* THE LAST YEARS OF THE PRO- 
TECTORATE, 1656-1658. By Charles 
Harding Firth, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo., 
24s, net, 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 378 Illustrations. 12s. 
CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. Cr. 


Sir JOHN W. KAYE and Col. G. 
MALLESON. 

HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 
1857-1858. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTU RY. 8 vols., 
8vo., £7 4s. 
Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
js. net each. IRELAND. ivols. is. 
net each. 

LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 
IRELAND: FLOOD, GRATTAN, 
O'CONNELL. 2 vols. 8vo., 25s. net. 
Popular Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 
5s. net. 

EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUS- 
TUS TO CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. net. 
Popular Edition. 1 vol. 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF 
THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN 

EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 10s. net. 
Popular Edition. 1 vol. 
2s, 6d. net. 

DEMOCRACY 
8vo., 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. 1s. net. 

HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 
8vo., 5s. net. 

CHARLES MERIVALE, 
of Ely. 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., 
D.C.L (Lord Farnborough). 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND since the Accession of 
George III. Edited and Continued to 
1911, ‘by FRANCIS HOLLAND. 3 vols., 
8vo. Vols. I., II., 1760-1860, 15s. net. 
Vol. ITIL., 1860-1911, by FRANCIS HOL- 

LAND. 12s. 6d. net. 


ds. net. 
B. 


dSvoO., 


Crown 8vo., 


Crown 8vo., 


AND LIBERTY. 2 vols. 


late Dean 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


New York, Bombay, 


| LORD MACAULAY. 


OF LORD 
Edition. 12 
Large crown 


COMPLETE WORKS 
MACAULAY. “ Albany” 
ls. With 12 Portraits. 
. 3s. 6d. each. 
“Edinburgh” Edition. 
6s. each 


HISTORY OF 
ACCESSION 
SECOND. 
Popular Edition. 
Cabinet Edition. 
“ Albany ” Edition. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
with LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
Popular Edition. 2s. 6d. 
“Silver Library” Edition. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Student’s Edition. 6s. 
“ Trevelyan ” Edition. 
dvo., 9s. 
“Edinburgh” 
6s. each. 


8 vols, 8vo., 
ENGLAND FROM THE 
OF JAMES THE 


2 vols. is. 


8 vols. 48s. 
6 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 


3s. 6d. 


2vols. Crown 


Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 


FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D., F.S.A. 


es ts oc VILLAGE COMMUN- 

. With 13 Maps. 4s. 6d. net. 
OXF D REFORMERS — JOHN 
JLET, ERASMUS, AND THOMAS 
4s. 6d. net. 


THE 
CC 
MORE. 


R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A. 

CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGIN- 
IANS. With Maps, Plans, &c. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Vols. 
I., IL, + 1V. 5s. net each. 

GEORGE III. AND CHARLES FOX, the 
Concluding part of “The American 
Revolution.” 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. L, 
7s. 6d. net. Vol. II., in Preparation. 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


8vo., bs. net. 


THE 


GARIBALDIS DEFENCE OF 
6s. 6d. 


ROMAN REPUBLIC (1848-9). 
net. 


GARIBALDI 
(May, 1860). 7s. 6d. net. 


GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING OF 
ITALY (MAY-NOVEMBER, 1860). 
8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


AND THE THOUSAND 


8vo., 





39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
and Calcutta. 
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Times Book Club 


The LARGEST BOOKSHOP in the WORLD 


All the Best Books, English and Foreign, in every 
department of literature, at the lowest prices 
charged by any bookseller. 


PECIAL ATTENTION given to the Careful Execution 

of Orders from Libraries and Clubs at Home and Abroad. 

ENQUIRIES invited for Rare Books, First Editions, and Out- 
of-Print Books. 


ANY OF THE FOLLOWING LISTS SENT FREE 


‘| Catalogue of Newly-published Books. 

‘| Annotated Catalogue of Secondhand and New 
Books at GREATLY REDUCED prices. 

"| Catalogue of The Best Books on all subjects, at 
lowest cash prices. 














{{ Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings, suitable 
for Presentation. 

{ A List of Six-Shilling Novels, by Best Authors, 
new copies, for ONE SHILLING each. 

“| Catalogue of Books in leading Foreign Languages. 

{ Catalogue of the best Books for Boys and Girls. 

‘| A List of Newspapers and Magazines, with rates 
to all parts of the World. 


{| Catalogue of Stationery and Library Requisites 
(Illustrated). 


BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


An Unequalled Circulating Library 





(Particulars on Application). 


Orders by post receive immediate attention. Free delivery 
within the United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s. 





376 to 384 OXFORD St. LONDON W 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS. 





LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., 
G.C.LE., Hon. D.C.L. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. eee By the Right Hon. Sir 
MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., K.C.LE, 16s. n 

“The writer’s chief task has been to show Lyall himeelf . . and this he achieves 
with very considerable success.”—Times. 

“If our readers want a good book about India, a book of literary charm and with 
the connecting thread of analert and fascinating personality running through it,let me 
advise them to get Sir Mortimer Durand’s Life of Sir Alfred Lyall. *—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LIFE OF A REGIMENTAL OFFICER DURING THE 
GREAT WAR 1793-1815. Compiled from the Correspondence of Col. SAMUEL 
RICE, C.B., K.H., 5lst Light Infantry, and from other sources. By Lieut.-Col. A.F. 
MOCKLER-FERRYM: AN, Author of “Annals of Sandhurst,’ “Lads of the Light 
Division,” &e. 10s. 6d. net. 

“We congratulate Col. Mockler-Ferryman on his book.” —Atheneum, 

TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. By Atrrep Noyes. 6s. net. 

Mr. Noyes is a poet of England. “Drake” and “ Forty Singing Seamen” and, lastly, 
these “ Tales” are “a revel of insular pride and delight in the sea ”"—Times. 

“Mr. Noyes has produced a work so passionately lively and of an ecstacy so homely 
that it deserves to be read by people who do not know a laureate from a laurel.”— 
Daily Chronicle, 

“There is a sadder tale to tell afterwards: the piteous story of Kit Marlowe... 

Here Mr. Noyes is at his best.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Noyes reaches more exalted heights than any he has hitherto attained ; nor 
is it too much to say that there are passages which demand recognition as among the 
finest achievements in English poetry that the present generation has welcomed.” — 
The World. 

COLLECTED POEMS. By Atrrep Noyes. 2 vols. 5s. net each 
volume. 

Mr. Bryce, referring to “The Admiral’s Ghost” (Corrected Poems, Vol. 2), says :— 
“Tt is a worthy successor to Tennyson's ‘ Revenge.’ 





NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. By I4n Hay, Author of “A Safety Match,” “A 


Man’s Man,” “ The Right Stuff.” With Frontispiece in Colours and other Illustra- 
tions by CHARLES E. BROCK. 6s. [Just Published. 


SUNIA and — Stories. By Mavup Diver, Author of “ Captain 
Desmond, V.C., 
DRAM: WTC EPISODES OF LIFE AND LOVE IN INDIA. 

“The best sketches of life in the Great Peninsula that we have. . . . Mrs. Diver 
is a very good second to Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the short story of Indian Life.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mrs. Diver is one of those rare persons who can write good short stories as well as 
novels... as — as anything of this kind that has been done since Mr. Kipling 
wrote ‘In Black and White.’ ”—Daily Mail. 


THE GAY ADVENTURE. By Ricuarp Birp. 6s. 

“Radiantly gay ... breathlessly adventurous .. . rollicking ingenuity : 
exuberant fancy . . - oneof the gayest books of the season . . . a tremendously 
popular success.”"—Daily Telegraph. (2nd Impression. 
THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. By Sr. Joun Lucas, Author of 

“Saints, Sinners, and the Usual People,’ &e. 6s. [2nd Impression. 

“... More than all there is the rarely dimmed light of laughter, gay, ironic, 
well-br ed, which keeps every story sparkling with life.” —The Times, 

WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF MAN (And After). By Arruur 
FETTERLESS, Author of “ The Career of Kembole.” 6s. 

“.A bright, clever piece of work . .. should give pleasure to many readers.’— 
Atheneum. 

“This very fascinating book.”"—World. 

“Very cleverly written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
bh VRON. By E. M. Syeyp Kynyerstey, Author of “H.M.I1.,” “A 

Snail’s Wooing,” &c. 6s. 
‘A fine story, well conceived and cleverly written . . . entrances and delights 
from the first page to the last "—Liverpool Post. 

“Distinctly clever . . . original and arresting.”—Observer. 

THE ALIAS. By AvexanpEr Crawrorp, Author of “ Kapak,” “ Monsieur 
Carnifex.” 6s. 
“A thoroughly readable and exciting story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A thrilling story, crowded with dramatic moments, busy with real life . 

managed w ith fine skill.” —Mor ning Post. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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GERMAN SEA-POWER: 


Its Rise, Progress, and Economic Basis. 
By ARCHIBALD HURD and HENRY CASTLE. 


With Maps and Appendices of the Navy Laws, &c. Demy 8vo. 
10s. Gd. net. 


This volume places before English readers an immense mass of material bearing 
upon the growth of Germany’s maritime interests and the recent expansion of 
Germany’s fleet. Anglo-German rivalry dominates world policy, and has already 
completely changed the grouping of the Powers. The struggle of the future will 
decide whether Anglo-Saxon or German civilization is to be the predominant factor 
in the development of the world. The rivalry between the two nations finds its 
acutest expression in naval competition, and in this volume the authors have devoted 
themselves to an unbiassed and fearless examination of the main factors of the 
problem. 


THE DIARY OF FRANCES, 
LADY SHELLEY. 


Vol. I].—1818-1873. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘Lady Shelley was a very clever woman. She was sincere and spirited into 
the bargain, and she knew, as the phrase is, everyone worth knowing; but the 
peculiar charm of her diaries arises ‘largely from the fact that they are genuine 
diaries.”— Zhe Times. 

** Constitute one of the brightest and acutest of all commentaries upon the social 
and political life of the first half of the 19th century.”— Zhe Daily Telegraph. 

**A fascinating book. Mr. Edgcumbe has done his work with skill and 
discretion.” — Zhe Globe. 

‘A human and excellent book. . . . As entertaining and informing as the 
first one.” — Zhe Daily Express. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON, 


Including the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the United 

Provinces of Agra and Lucknow, The Panjab, Behar and Drissa, 

the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and the Central 

Provinces, and the Native States of Rajputana, Central India, 
Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mysore, &c. 


With numerous Maps and Plans. 20s. net. 








The Handbook has been brought up to date and revised throughout under new 
editorship and with the co-operation of officials and other residents in all parts of 
India, Ceylon, and Burma. New maps and plans have been added, and no care on 
trouble has been spared to make the book complete and thorough in all details. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


By PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON. Profusely illustrated. 7s. 6d. net; 
post free, 7s. 10d. 
“One of the books that count.”"—Morning Post. 
A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 5 vols. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 45s. net ; post free, 46s. 
“The best that has yet appeared.’—Daily Mail. 





MARK TWAIN. A Biography. By Atpert Biartow Pant. 38 vols. 
Fully illustrated. 24s. net ; post free, 258. 

ef | triumphant achievement. “_ Daily Telegraph. 

“This book is to Humour what Boswell is to Literature.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 
ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRATION. By Rear-Admiral A. T. 

MAHAN, Author of “The Influence of Sea Power. 6s. net ; post free, 6s. 4d. 
Weighs the claims of force and of law as means of maint: uining peace and 
settling disputes—giving full attention to economic aspects. 
1. vay OF THE SAXON. By General Homer Lea. Author 
“The Valour of Ignorance.” 7s. 6d, net ; post free, 7s. 10d. 
A philosophic and scientific examination of the security of Britain’s present 
position among the nations of the world. 
IN THE COURTS OF MEMORY. By Madame pr HEGERMANN- 
3 LINDENCRONE. Illustrated. 12s @d. net; post free, 12s. 11d. 

Reflects much of the most brilliant Europes an Society of the last generation ; 
she has many exciting as well as charming stories to relate.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
THE SEA TRADER: His Friends and —- By Davip 

HANNAY. 8 Photogravures. 15s. net; post free, 15s. 6 

“A vivid study of a fascinating theme, a vastly entertaining and wholly 
instructive book.”—Army and Navy Gazette, 

A PRINCESS OF THE ITALIAN REFORMATION. By 
P CHRISTOPHER HARE. 8 Photogravures. 10s. 6d. 

The author, who has written with such mingled charm and knowledge, he us 
found a subject admirably suited to his pen in the career of Giulia Gonzaga.”— 
Sunday Times. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. By Cuartes A. Conant, 
7s. 6d. net ; post free, 7s. 10d. 
LYRIC DICTION, for Singers, Speakers, and Actors. 
By D. D. JONEs. bs. net ; post free, 5s. 4d. 
“Covers the whole field in a thoroughly scientific fashion ; full of suggestive 
material.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Harper's Library of Living Thought 


LATEST VOLUMES, 2s. 6d. net each ; post free, 2s. 9d. 


ARE THE PLANETS INHABITED? E. W. Mavunper. 

THE AGE OF THE EARTH. Arruvur Hormss, A.R.C.S., B.Sc. 

ELEMENTS AND ELECTRONS. Diagrams. Sir WILLIAM 
RAMSAY, F.R.S, 

ROUGH STONE MONUMENTS AND THEIR BUILDERS. 
T. ERIC PEET, M.A. 

ANCIENT TYPES OF MAN. Illustrated. Prof. ArrHur KEITH, 
M.D. 

THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 
ee THE CIVILIZATION OF EUROPE. Illustrated. Prof. G. ELLIOT 
SMITH. 


CHEMICAL PHENOMENA IN LIFE. Professor F. Czaprx. 
THE REVOLUTIONS OF CIVILISATION.  Copiously illus- 
trated. Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
Please write for Descriptive List. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 

















QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


“THE TIMES 2 SERIES 
OF SUBJECTS OF POPULAR INTEREST. 


For some time past there have appeared in Zhe Times various series of 
articles, on widely differing subjects, but all of them questions of the day. They 
are based not on mere Arm-chair theory, or on other books, but on personal 
stuly, at first hand, on the spot. They therefore contain information which 
is not accessible elsewhere, and is of permanent value. For this reason 
readers of Zhe Times have often made enquiries whether the series are 
to be published in separate form. Arrangements have now been made to 
carry out the suggestion. 

The following are now nearly ready :— 
Smaller Series: 
—LABOUR AND INDUSTRY. [ Just out. 
2.—THE RIVIERA GOLF COURSES. 
3-—SOME FRENCH CATHEDRALS. [i ‘he Press. 
F’cap 8vo. 1s. net each. 


Larger Series: 


THE IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 


With Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


This is a comprehensive account of the condition of Ireland at the 
present day, without any reference to politics and free from all partisan bias. 
The sev eral sections of the book are devoted to (1) the country and its 
people, the scenery, ancient monuments and impressions made upon a 
visitor ; (2) Irish history; (3) Irish art and literature ; (4) Educational 
matters ; (5) The land; (6) Agricultural industries and fisheries ; (7) Manu- 
factures ; (8) Railways and waterways ; (9) Sports. The volume contains 
a bibliography of recent books on Ireland. Every subject is treated by 
a writer of the highest authority. The book is a Bo comp of the 
valuable articles which appeared in the Special Irish Number of Zhe 7imes, 
to which some additional chapters have been added. It is beyond question 
the most comprehensive and most authoritative work of the real Ireland 
that has appeared for many years. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT: 
Edited by Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc., 
JULY. Llustrated. 55. net. 





VERTEBRATE PALAONTOLOGY IN 1912 WITH Enzymes AS SynTHETIC AGENTs. J. H. 
Notre on Giant TorRTOISES AND THEIR PriestLey, B.Sc.. F.L.S. 


) . 
_ DISTRIBUTION. R. Lypexeer, F.R.S Scientiric Nationat Derence. CoLoneL 
TEMPERATURE AND THE PROPERTIES OF Gases. Cuartes Ross, D.S.0. 
Francis HynpMman, B.Sc. w hf N I-M.S. P 
MAN’s PLace In Nature. I—M.S. - 
LenARD’S RESEARCHES ON PHOSPHORESCENCE. rs word MA. M D ti oe A Sein 
N. A C, ANDRADE, B.Sc., Pu.D. B +44 Cail — cas nee 
B.C. 
(lilustr: ited.) Tur § s H D 
. re ‘ 
Tue Corrosion oF Iron. H. E. A. "erkaon Prac SLD. B. igi pete 
R 
Recent Work on Votcanogzs, E, H, L. 
Scuwarz, F.G.S 





THE OUTLOOK FOR 9 ne act 3ER- 
» BCS. 


A ConTRIBUTION TO rae Browonscs or Enctssit naRD HouGuTon, B.A 
OuigocH#TA. Part I— British Eartu- REVIEWS. 
Worms. Tue Rev. Hivperic FRIEND, Tue EmotumMents oF SCIENTIFIC WoRKERS, 
F.L.S. Notice. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Nes 
Popular Library of 


MODERN FICTION 


Selected from the Best Recent 6/- Novels 


STRONGLY & DURABLY BOUND 
IN SIMPLE & UNIFORM STYLE 
W-H-SMITH & SON'S BINDING 


6 Recent Novels by ? 6 
the Best Authors for 

Singly, or in Sets of 34 Volumes 

at £4:4:0, including Oak Case 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 


for Individuals or Institutions 
Public or Private Libraries 


HUNDREDS OF TITLES TO SELECT FROM 
ASK FOR LIST. FREE ON APPLICATION 


W:H°Smith& Sons Library 
186 Strand, London, & Branches 
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Arrangements have been made with Boshecllers en- 
abling them to offer Special Terms for Complete Sets 
of any of the following Works. —— 


on er s 

Bates, H. W. A Naturalist on the Amazon. 8vo._ . es 18 0 

Bazzi, Giovanni Antonio (hitherto usually styled ‘* Sodoma »), The 
Man and the Painter, 1477-1549. A Study. ByR.H. Hoparr 
Cust. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ... 

Carpaccio, Vittorio. Life and Works of. By PomPprEo MOLMENTI 
and the late Gustav Lupwic. Translated by R. H. HOBART 
Cust. With numerous Illustrations in srt and Half- 
tone. Small folio S : xe 

Darwin, Charles. Life and Letters. 3 vols, 8vo. = 

——— More Letters. Edited by Sir Francis DARWIN and A. 
C. SEWARDS. 2 vols. 

Elphinstone, Hon. M. Rise of the British Power in the East. Bo. 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman a 
8 vols. 8vo. .. : 

Goldsmith, Oliver. ‘Works. 4 ae, Svo. Sob 

Grote’s History of Greece. 10 vols. es oe Mi 

Lennox, Lady Sarah. The Correspondence of. 1745-1826. 
Edited by the CoUNTEsS OF ILCHESTER and LORD STAVORDALE, 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 1 vol. ... 

Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. 9 vols. 

" Early = 2 VOM, 3. 

Motley, J. L. History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
With Illustrations. Zrbrary Edition. Demy 8vo. 3 vols. 

Murray’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary. Edited by the tw, 
WituiAM C, Piercy, M.A. With Coloured —_* and 365 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 

This must not be sold retail for less than 1 Tos. 6d. 1 net. 

Pope, Alexander. Life and Works. With Portraits. 8vo. 10 vols. 

Robertson’s History of the Christian Church. 8 vols. ee 

Smiles, Samuel. Lives of the Engineers ; from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of the Stephensons. Portraits and Illustrations. 

Brindley, Vermuyden, Myddleton, Perry. Early Engineers. 

Smeaton and Rennie. Harbours, Lighthouses, and Bridges. 

Metcalfe and Telford. History of Roads. 

Boulton and Watt. The Steam Engine. 

George and Robert Stephenson. The Locomotive. 

5 vols. Lopular Edition, Large crown 8vo.... nae ss 
Smith, Sir Wm. A Dictionary of the Bible. 3 vols. 8vo. 
— Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. The History, 

Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. Edited by 
Sir Wn. SMITH, D.C.L., and Archdeacon CHEETHAM, D.D. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. ... ste om és 
The Speaker's Commentary on the — Bible— 

Old Testament. 6vols. 8vo. .. ini 

New Testament. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The Apocrypha. 2 vols. 8vo. 

12 vols. complete ee hee one 

Bible cannery. The Student's Edition. " Abridged and Edited 
by Rev. J. M. FULLER, M.A. 6 vols. Crown 8vo. : 

White, Gilbert (of Selborne). The Life of. Based on Ltt, 
Journals, and other Documents in the possession of the Family, 
and not hitherto published. By R. Hoit-WuHITeE. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. ae bas 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS' 





LIST. 





JUST ISSUED. 





A Catalogue of Miscellaneous 
SECOND - HAND BOOKS. 





Messrs. Hatchard request the honour of a visit to inspect 
their extensive Collection of Second-hand and Rare Books. 


HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON,W. 





YE OLDE 


PARIS BOOKE SHOPPE 
11, Rue de Chateaudun, PARIS, 
Buys and Sells Ancient and Modern 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


Persons having Foreign Books to dispose of 
are recommended to write to us without delay. 


LISTS OF DESIDERATA SOLICITED. 


Catalogues Monthly, issued free. 
Nos, 1 and 2 just ready. 


English Translations of Famous French Classics. 
Good Prices Given for books in fine condition. 


J. RIMELL & SON 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


Dealers in 


Old Books and €Enaravinas, 


(Telephone: No. 1271 Regent.) 


Catalogues of Books on the Fine Arts, 
Topography, and Standard Literature, and 
of Engravings, Mezzotints, Etchings, Por- 
traits, &e., issued at intervals, post free 
on application. 


Books bought, sold, or exchanged. 
Valuations made for probate. 





A. Lionel Isaacs, 


Empire House, 176, Piccadilly, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


S sci ibaiai Illustrated Books 
of the Eighteenth Century, and Modern 
French Editions de Luxe. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these 
will oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: Mayfair 4435. 





BOWES & BOWES 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
BOOKSELLERS 


LIBRARIES VALUED OR PURCHASED. 


Large stock of SECONDHAND BOOKS in 
all subjects. Catalogues prepared fre- 
quently. JUST ISSUE ‘3D (free on applica- 
tion), Catalogue No. 379. ZOOLOGY and 
other branches of N ATU RAL SCIENCE, 
mainly from the library of the late ROBERT 
SHELFORD. 8vo, pp. 48. 


1, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 





FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83a, High Street, Marylebone, LONDON, W. 


100,000 VOLUMES ALWAYS ON VIEW. 


Catalogues gratis. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c. 70 pages. 
ORNITHOLOGY, &c. 21 pages. 
REMAINDERS, &c. 28 pages. MILITARY. 66 pages. 
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THIS FINE OLD OAK HALF-TIMBERED 
HOUSE OF THE XVItH CENTURY 


FOR SALE. 


Removed from Flowton, Suffolk, in 1912. An inclusive 
price quoted for its re-erection on purchaser’s own site. 








This interesting property is particularly suitable for Week-end Cottage. The accommo- 


dation comprises 4 Bedrooms, Bathroom, Gc., on the first floor, and Dining-room, 
Drawing-room, Kitchen with usual Offices on the ground floor. 


It can be re-erected and finished to suit purchaser's requirements, and is at 
Further particulars, plans, and order to view 


post free upon application to 


G ILL & [BYEI GATE “= 
(6) PHE Sono LH 


present standing in skeleton. 


BY GALLERIES. | 


73-85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








Country Hotels. 








Aberdeen._THE PALACE HOTEL. Owned and managed 
by the Great North of Scotland Railway Co. The Premier Hotel in Aberdeen. 

Finest situation in city. Lifts from station platform and to all floors. Excellent cuisine 

and wines of finest quality and vintage. Moderate charges. Handsome lounge, billiard 

and commercial rooms. Garage. Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Palatial, Aberdeen.” 

Telephone : No. 2920 (3 lines). 

CRUDEN BAY HOTEL, PORT ERROL, AND STATION HOTEL, ABERDEEN, 

also owned by Great North of Scotland Railway Co. 





Argyllshire (Loch Awe).—LOCH AWE HOTEL. Situated 


_ amongst magnificent scenery. Excellent salmon and trout fishing. Motor garage. 
Boating, billiards, golf, tennis, carriages, &e.—D. FRASER, Proprietor. 








Birmingham. —IMPERIAL HOTEL, Temple Street. Leading 

first-class establishment, over 100 bedrooms and sitting rooms. Two minutes all 
stations. Headquarters Royal Automobile Club and Automobile Association and Motor 
Union. Write for terms. —E. EATON, Manager. 





Cornwall, St. Austell--THE WHITE HOUSE. Beautiful 

country gentleman’s residence, standing in extensive grounds, Superior table. 
Golf. Thirteen minutes from sea. Ten minutes station. Billiards. Tennis. From 
two guineas.—Mrs. ROBERTS, Proprietress. 


roitwich.—Two and a half hours from London. FAMOUS 

NATURAL BRINE BATHS for rheumatism, gout, sciatica, rheumatoid arthritis, 

&c. Luxurious baths. Good hotels. Lovely country, Illustrated guide.—J. H. HOLLYER, 
Director, Baths Dept. 


Edinburgh.—ROYAL HOTEL. Patronised by the Royal 

Family. Scotland’s leading hotel. Entirely re-decorated and newly furnished. The 
new dining room and all the public rooms are now facing Princes Gardens. Magnificent 
suites of all sizes, also double and single bedrooms with private bathrooms and toilets. 
Cuisine unrivalled. Officially appointed to the Royal and other Automobile Clubs. 
Revised tariff and illustrated souvenir book will be sent on application to the Manager ; 
and, when requested, hotel porters will meet any train and convey visitors’ luggage to the 
hotel free of charge. Telegrams: ‘‘ Welcome.” Telephone: 88 Central. 





Glasgow. —WINDSOR HOTEL. First-class family hotel. 
High-class cuisine. Every modern comfort. Central position, without noise of 
traffic. Moderate terms. Send for tariff to ERNEST W. THIEM, Manager. 


Jersey.—THE GRAND HOTEL. _ Stands in an unrivalled 


position facing the sea. The only modern, best-appointed, and the leading Hotel 
in the Channel Islands. Omnibus meets all boats. Terms on application to Manager. 


Liverpool. COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-class 

family hotel, situated in the principal street of the City. Adjacent streets recently 
paved with wood, insuring absolute quietude, Garage. Recommended by R.A.C, and 
A.A. Telephone: Royal 3032. Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘ Compton.’ 


Newquay. WATERGATE BAY HOTEL. Family hotel. 

60 rooms. On Atlantic Ocean. Facing South. Private golf links. Grand sands. 
Surf bathing. Perfect quiet. ‘'wo miles from Newquay.—Postal address : St. Columb 
Minor, Cornwall. Write for terms and photograph. 


Torquay.—GRAND HOTEL. One of the most modern, 


best equipped, and comfortable hotels in the kingdom. 
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RADIUM. 





Remarkable Curative Properties. 


Recent Developments. 





It is now well known that Radium Treatment-is the 
scientific and yet the most natural method of combating 
the inroads of many diseases, of dissolving insoluble uric 
acid salts, and of removing toxins (bacterial body poisons) 
from the system. 

Researches and clinical investigations have been 
carefully carried out in Germany and Austria for some 
years past by Drs. His and Gudzent of Berlin, Professor 
Winternitz, and Drs. Strasser, Selka, and Dautwitz of 
Vienna, Dr. Loewenthal of Braunschweig, Dr. Stern 
of Budapest, and other distinguished scientists and 
physicians, and the experiences of these eminent men 
have fully established the fact that Radium Emanation 
treatment is invaluable in cases of all metabolic disorders, 
such as Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuritis, Glycosuria, 
Functional Albuminuria, and Rheumatoid Arthritis. It 
is also of great use in cases of Insomnia, Neurasthenia, 
and all functiona] nervous and digestive disorders. 

Dr. Loewenthal was the first to utilise Oxygen in 
conjunction with Radium Emanation in the treatment 
of disease, and he found that it greatly enhanced and 
expedited its action. 

This method of administering Radium Emanation 
has been practised with great success during the past 
eighteen months at 

THE RADIUM-OXYGEN INSTITUTE, 
62, Oxford Street, London, W. 
(Telephone 4462 City), 
where visitors may view the interesting installations and 
departments free of charge. 

Applications for printed matter and other particulars 
appertaining to the treatment may be obtained through 
the post from the Secretary. 
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Another historic 
Triumph 


At St. James’s Palace on May 
30th the Treaty of Peace between 
Turkey and the Allied Balkan States 
was sioned with a Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen. 


The Treaty of Peace between 
Russia and Japan was also signed 
with a Waterman’s Ideal by Count 
Witte. 


With ordinary care a | OfStationersand Jewellers 
Waterman’s Ideal willlast everywhere. Booklet Free, 
a lifetime and give satis- |L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 
faction all the time. Nibs | Koh-i-noor House, Kings- 
to suit all hands. Every wat London. (New York: 
Pen guaranteed. 173, Broadway.) 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


FOR CONNOISSEURS. 


Illustrated and Published Monthly, 2/6 net, post free 2/10. 
Among the subjects dealt with are :— 

ARCHITECTURE EMBROIDERIES AND | GREEK ART PLayinGc Carps 
ARMS AND ARMOUR LAcE IvorRIEs SCULPTURE 
Books, BINDING AND | ENAMELS Leap Work SILveR, PEwrTer, AND 

MANu:crIPTs ENGRAVINGS AND MEDALS AND SEALS PLATE 
BRONZES DRAWINGS MINIATURES STAINED GLAss 
CARPETS FuRNITURE Mosaics TAPESTRIES 
CERAMICS AND GLass__ | GoL_psMITH’sWoRK PAINTERS AND PAINTING 

A classified list of the principal articles published up to date can be obtained free on application, 

Annual Subscription (including Indices), Thirty-two Shillings, post free. Of all Booksellers, and of 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, LtTp., 17, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC ROOMS =m, 


On all School, Laboratory, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


USE E (A_ Registered Name 
suggested by 
FLOOR-HYGIENE 


In Schools—Very EARLY in EACH VACATION for best results. 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “ Florigene” 

ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT for 2 to 12 months, according to traffic, not 

only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout 
all the intervening periods—which is even of greater hygienic importance. 

It costs little, is easily applied, and not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sw eeping alone required. 
Send for particulars, Medical Reports, and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers: 

THE “‘DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 165, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

Contractors to Admiralty, War Ofice, H.M. Office of Works, L.C.C., de. 
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a fountain pen 
be sure you get 


WAN 


It is good for a lifetime and costs no upkeep. Ask a present user if it is 
worth while for the sake of 10/6 to be without a ‘Swan.’ He will say ‘No!’ 
SOLD BY ALL : CATALOGUE FREE FROM MAKERS: 
STATIONERS. MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


THE BURBERRY sg 


THE BURBERRY is unique as a 
safeguard during hot weather 

as it combines the bedrock essentials of 

cool and hygienic weather-resistance: 











¢ 
> J y 
Go 


Rainproofness—Ventilation—Reliability. 
THE BURBERRY has the non- 


absorbent ingredients iagrained in 
every fibre of the cloth itself. 


THE BURBERRY iis airylight and 
naturally ventilating, so that both 
chill and overheating are avoided. 


THE BURBERRY, having the 


proof enveloped in each thread, “4 
cannot be damaged till the cloth is #7 
worn out. 7 


Catalogue and Patterns Post Free. 


BURBERRYS "market 


Bd. Malesherbes PARIS and Provincial Agents, The Burberry (1890 Pattern). 





